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... the perfect pair for next 
year’s plans and records! 
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ACTUAL PAGE SIZE 
the Class Record—6'/2” x 91/2’ 
the Plan Book—8'/2” x 11” 


v1, we Instructor CLASS RECORD 


The Instructor Class Record is the versatile, new, classroom tool you've been looking 





for. It combines all of the modern record-keeping features in one book. Containing 


3 
a total of 80 pages, the Class Record has 36 marking sections that may be used for 
4, 5, 6, 7, and 10 week periods. Each of the marking sections has space allotted for 


45 names. 


In addition, one page is provided for recording Standardized Test results including 
each child's |.Q. The H th Record page provides entry space for each child's weight 


and height plus 12 blank columns for other data. Other pages include three for notes 


ind four seating charts. 


dela lish: ta: lee is Sie to Sn rh heaven ch Instructor PLAN BOOK 
marks may be entered at the end of each period. And the actual marking space is ie i\ vi if he ™” E - a 
larger than that found in most other books. The perforated note column on the right 
side of each section may be used or folded under so that pupils’ names need not b I > 
repeated. Space is allotted. too for terina textbook numt 
Her s the Plan Book that w mpletely all of y anning problems. It 
6'/2” x 9'/2” in size, the Class Record is sturdily Wire-O bound for hard usage. Truly will vou ah 4 “ve heel your w slewiien an for forty weeks of 
t's the perfect companion for the perfect Plan Book. 


NOTE: If you do not wish to cut this cover, Plan Book provides more recording space than any other plan book available 
use duplicate coupon on page 12. 





In addition to the daily and weekly records kept on the plann ng pages {ser us- 
tration), this Plan Book provides a School Year Calendar entry spaces for ten weeks 
of reports, the Daily Schedule, a Class Record page, a Textbook List, Room Supplies 
and pages for Maps, Periodicals, Reference and Library Books, Notes on New Books 
Please send me at once: Films and Filmstrips, Notes on Special Units, Activities, Conferences, Meetings, and 
T Workshops. The last pag f this improved book now provides two com te Si g 
“ Charts tha n ’ mmod t | jest clas 


390, The Instructor PLAN BOOK @$ ea. 


ie that is conven oe Bi aida a ther pen or pencil ma t sed f bs 
391, The Instructor CLASS RECORD @$ ea. mn Se ’ : iso. E See Masge Peodnci 


entr You can t ire you'll hav permanent r J of yea sctivit for 
aio Order $ the Wire-O binding insures a sturdy, durable book 
hp his ender for delve ” ORDER NOW FOR NEXT FAI 


Rite i , , “ The Instructor Plan Book The Instructor Class Record 


1 to 4 copies, $1.00 each 1 to 4 copies, 90¢ each 
5 to 9 copies, 95¢ each 5 to 9 copies, 80¢ each 


10 or more copies, 90¢ each 10 or more copies, 70¢ each 


SAMPLE COPY FOR YOUR SCHOOL 
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Take a refresher course in summer fun 
..in Canada’s Atlantic Provinces! 
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At Peggy's Cove in Nova Scotia. 





eor Rusticoville on Prince Edward Island. 
Vhat a delightful way to broaden your horizons! In these lovely seaside provinces of Canada, you enter a foreign, fasci- 
ating vacation world that is different from any place you’ve been! Here is a countryside rich in unspoiled beauty—and 
eady-made for roaming. You can visit picturesque ports where North America’s history began. Attend colourful summer 
estivals. Soak up the sun on superb beaches. Relax where refreshing sea breezes whisper in the pines. 

For an intriguing preview, just mail the coupon. We'll send you a Travel Kit that’s filled with photographs and helpful 
nMformation. The Travel Kit is free. But it’s worth its weight in gold in helping you plan a wonderful vacation in Canada’s 


\tlantic Provinces: New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland. 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT E-19-01 
TRAVEL BUREAU, 
OTTAWA, ONTARIO. 


Please send me your free 
ATLANTIC PROVINCES TRAVEL KIT 


NAME 


(please print 
a ) 





ADDRESS 


send this coupon for 
colourful travel kit 


CITY, TOWN STATE 


Stick coupon on postcard or mail in envelope. 
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Milton J. E. Senn 


Director, Child Study Center 
Yale University 


Res spring I had an exciting experience as a participant in 
the White House Conference on Children and Youth. The 
workshop group to which I was assigned was asked to make 
recommendations which would facilitate the development of 
ethical and moral characteristics in our children. 

As would be expected, there were almost as many opinions 
about what was wrong and what should be done to make 
things right as there were participants. But one thing was 
clear. There was concern generally and sincerely with a 
decadence of ethics and morals which seemed to be the lot 
of children today. Much was made of the increase in cheat- 
ing in school examinations, of attempts to “get by with 
something,” even of sexual promiscuity and pregnancies of 
unwed adolescents. Disturbing as this recital of problems 
was, the solutions offered by the highly intelligent and sin- 
cerely motivated adults in our group were, to me, even more 


distressing. 


SOME believed that a course on ethics and morals should be 
made mandatory for every child in the public schools, At a 
certain time each week, consideration would be given to human 
behavior in a way which would focus children’s minds on what 
was right and what was wrong so that their behavior could be 
modeled accordingly. Another suggestion was that children 
should be released from school for a regular period each week 
to go to church or synagogue for religious instruction. Others 


proposed regular recital of the Oath of Allegiance or reading 


On 
leaching 











the words of our forefathers, to insure the development of 
patriotism and deep love of country. 

No doubt each of these suggestions has some merit, de- 
pending mostly on the sincerity of the persons conducting 
the exercises and their ability to make them meaningful to 
the participants. But there also is danger because they tend 
to place emphasis on external display, form and ritual, the 
tangible and self-evident. 


LET us take the problem of cheating in school. Is it not more 
reasonable to determine the causes of cheating and work at 
eliminating them than merely to give examples of how the 
righteous have lived and to admonish children to follow their 
example? Would it not be more meaningful for adults to recog- 
nize that they are setting examples by their own conduct and 
creating circumstances which inevitably lead children to dishon- 
esty? Should not teachers determine whether they, like parents, 
have been caught in the pressure to make children learn, and 
are asking them to exceed their potentialities, driving the gifted 
as well as the slow learners into practices which society disap- 
proves? 

It seems important also to examine how adults deal with these 
offenders: as potential criminals who must be made to feel 
guilty and be punished, or as children who have made mistakes 
and need to be helped with sympathy and understanding. 

I know this last approach is considered soft and unreal- 
istic. The emphasis today in education and in character 
building is on hardness, firmness, realism, and punishment. 
Yet I believe that the teacher can teach more about ethical 
behavior in the ways he deals with each child day after day 
in every kind of relationship, than by any direct educational 
approach or by the use of fear and punishment. 

As everyone knows who gives it a thought, one learns best 
when one is personally involved with a subject, and this in- 
volvement usually is brought about by a person who has special 
meaning to the learner. The proper function of a teacher is 
that of getting personally implicated with each pupil so that. 
as a human being, he may. help him to develop ethically and 


morally as well as intellectually. It is society's responsibility to 


see that each teacher has this opportunity. 
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NEW YORK STATE 


@ 196 pages packed with vital va- 
cation information 

@ Over 100 photos, 86 in dra- 
matic full color 

@ Guide to more than 500 resort 
communities 

@ Tells how to get to each by car, 
train, plane and bus 
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shrines, natural wonders 

® Special sections on fishing, 
boating, camping, motoring 

@ Cover by Grandma Moses, be- 
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You'll find a world of fun 
In NEW YORK STATE 





New York State Department of Commerce, 
Room 576, P.O. Box 1350, Albany 1, N.Y. 








i Please send me the free 1961 ““New York : 
State Vacationlands” guide. I am inter- 
I ested in the following areas. i 
1 0 Adirondacks 8. [ Long Island 
2. LD New York City 9. [) Mohawk Valley 
3 Catskills 10. ©) Central New York 
4. © 1000 isiands- 11. © Hudson-Taconic 
St. Lawrence 12. |) Genesee Region 
5. C) Niagara Frontier 13. _) Chautauqua - Allegany 
6. () Finger Lakes 14. () Capital District 
7. () Seratoge- 15. LD Southern Tier 
i Lake George 16. () Sullivan County i 
{ Name_ rf 
Address - 
i City___ ___Zone State ‘ 
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gp now, in many of your com- 
munities, earnest leaders are set- 
ting up this summer’s Little League 
baseball schedules. I know firsthand 
the potency of this program, for Lit- 
tle League is big doings in our com- 
munity, and the Little League Stadium, 
carefully laid out by the Lions Club, 
is next to our plant. The young 
pitcher, Billy Faulds, who posed for 
the picture on page 33, was a star 
player last year. 

I believe it is high time that teach- 
ers, who are well acquainted with the 
interests and abilities of children, 
exert some active leadership in put- 
ting sensible limitations on the well- 
intentioned, but often misguided, Lit- 
tle League program. 

Pyramiding the local games into 
district, regional, and finally World 
Series games defeats the purpose of 
the League at the local level, as well 
as imposing severe pressures on in- 
dividual players and teams as a whole. 
Ask the manager to distribute a ques- 
tionnaire among last year’s players. 
Which part of the season did they en- 
joy most—the beginning games or 
those closest to the play-off? If they 
were in a play-off, even with a team 
as close as the next town, how did 
this game compare in fun with the 
local ones? Answers to such questions 
give indisputable evidence of the 
necessity of limiting Little League ac- 
tivities, if they are to continue to be 
beneficial for young boys. 


Heard at a recent national educa- 
tional meeting: “We need to imple- 
ment the structure of the curriculum 
with activities that will satisfactorily 
amplify the proper image of our 
goals.” This is the jargon of the times, 
so if you feel a need to establish your 
own image, I suggest that you imple- 
ment the concept by structuring your 
activities so that your posture will ex- 
tend beyond the facade. Good luck! 


Recently I saw a cartoon showing 
two little boys walking home from 
school. One was carrying a glass jar 
which he had decorated as a gift for 
his mother. In the caption he was say- 
ing to his friend, “I thought I was 
making a shaker for martinis but my 
teacher says it’s a jar for lemonade.” 

This cartoon represents a conflict 
that some of you write me about from 
time to time. For example, you ask 


FRIENDLY CHATS with THe 


whether the school should teach the 
harmful effects of tobacco, and at the 
same time permit children to make 
ash trays as gifts for their parents. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, I would 
like to suggest it is very logical to do 
both—more so than not. 

Certainly if there is reason to intro- 
duce the effects of alcohol and tobacco 
on the body, the teacher should not 
feel any restraint in doing so. On the 
other hand the same teacher goes be- 
yond her province, and puts undue 
responsibility on the child, if she 
frowns upon his making an ash tray 
for his mother. It is not up to nine- 
year-old Johnnie to decide whether or 
not his mother should smoke and 
neither should he feel that his teacher 
condemns his mother because she does 
smoke. One other thought—if you 
have direction to give, do it individ- 
ually rather than on a group basis. It 
will be more effective and far less dis- 
ruptive in the child’s effort to ree- 
oncile home and school. 


The NEA is constantly issuing in- 
teresting statistics. Recently it said 
that 15 percent of elementary teachers 
are now men, and that 60 percent of 
present elementary teachers expressed 
a feeling of need for even more men 
teachers in elementary schools. 

For years The Instructor has been 
boosting an increase in men teachers 
at the elementary level, with some 
reader resistance on the distaff side. 
Now the feeling seems to be changing, 
partially because male teachers assist 
in science and physical education—a 
poor reason if ever we heard one. An 
equally poor one is that having male 
teachers helps in the fight to keep ele- 


EDITOR 





mentary salaries equal with those 
junior and senior high school ak] 
The elementary school needs mah 
teachers because monosexual insting 
tions are unnatural in our bisexug 
society. Schools with strong men on 
the faculty inevitably end with broad 
er, more balanced points of view, Sq 
brother, step up and apply! 

















We are still getting letters from ki 
dergarten and first-grade teachers wh 
are required to teach about Memori 
Day. Marian Hansen of Oklaho 
City has a solution. She develops 
three-sentence experience story wi 
children which they take home 1 
Mother. It says: “Tomorrow is a hol 
day. The holiday is called Memori 
Day. Memorial Day comes on Ma 
30.” This can be expanded to inclu 
“There is a parade on Memorial Day 
People fly flags on Memorial Day 
School is closed on Memorial Day: 
Any of these will get you by, espe 
cially if the papers are decorated it PA' 
red, white, and blue! 

Coming next month, in place of ope 
usual June Audio-Visual Supplement} 
will be a panel discussion of question§] 
which you, our readers, have raised 4 
over the past year concerning audios 


‘ : : Pleas 
visual materials and equipment. er lean 
man Kodak Company — graciously) whats 
served as host for the panel, and my 

Amol 


only regret is that all of you could not 
have been there to hear what took 





place. But, we will report the discux| age. 
sion to you as faithfully as possible\ Nam 
in the June issue. ot 


Ade TerLouw, Eastman’s educational 
consultant, discussing a last-minute 
detail with Irene Cypher and me 
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TEACHERS - just Mail This Coupon to 


BORROW ‘'100™,.°600™ 


By Mail-in comptete PRIVACY! 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
The cash is here... 
You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 









to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. 
you now, 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. 





FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS 


WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 


SIGNATURE ONLY 


@ Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or 
personal property. 


CONVENIENT TERMS 


@ Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income. 
Entire Joan can be repaid at any time and you pay only 
for the time you use the money—no longer! 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS 


@ No principal during summer vacation, If your salary 
stops during the summer vacation, payments on principal 
stop also. This is an extra service of special value to 
teachers offered by Dial Finance Company. 


PRIVATE 





@ The loan is made by mail from the privacy of your ; , tetnee : OUR GUARANTEE S 
ated | in ‘PAY ter HOME REPAIRS own home. You see no agents or credit managers—only Over Sixty Years of Service = If for any reason you return S 
; you and we know about it. We guarantee strict privacy. = the money within 10 days = 
J <> after the loan is made there = 
S will be no charge or-cost S& 
i aiponmm=== FOR ‘$100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ----) Z 
ement; | = — Ss 
vestiondl Dial Finance Company, Dept. E-20 | The following are all the debts that I have: ARVN NYU Y ELUNE RN VOLE RRR ORONO 
- raised Full Amount ,; Paying 
| or 410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing Address 
t, Eans! Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loanis made _ | 3 S } 
Pace: I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost ee ga ee ee a 
ciously * whatsoever. « 
soil al ewe ’ , care aseeenas sacs enesenere! sovosoescovesconsee siesta 
| Amount you want to borrow $ On what date of month will your FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Please list below relative information 
aa payment BE IN OUR OFFICE? . | for our confidential files 
l ook 
Ji ! Amount earned Number of months a ee fo ee 
discus- | Age............. per month $ you receive salary 


ossible | , : : . < ; F | 


Name and address Street rown en 
of school you teach....................... said laesanicaiasebaetilaeadtiaieinasiasliniaeiabi ‘ , Relat! hip) 
Name ‘lative Ro ) ee - 
How long with Previous ame of Mi . ‘ ' 
present employetr.......... employment... Street Town State a 
Ade) Husband or wife's Salary 
employment per month $ Name of Relative en 
To whom are payments on r : : 
auto made? (Name) | ee eee Street.. rown State ae CD nrecescnn 
Bank you deal with (Name) Town.. Name of Relative . (Relationship)........... - 
Amount you owe bank? $ Monthly payments? $ 
What security on bank loan? Street Town State - Occup......... 


List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: 


The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. | agree that it 
any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 





Monthly payments include both 
interest and principal: 





Select your Loan 
needs here 














ready and waiting for 
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Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married 
or single, you may solve your money problem by mail. Today, 
this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note 
below. That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way 
to you as soon as approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our 
sixty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the 
Nebraska Banking Department. You can deal with us in com- 
plete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart: then rush application, 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG., DEPT. E-20, OMAHA 2, NEB. 
SELLE LLL 4 








Formerly State Finance Company 
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JOHN I. GOODLAD 


Professor of Education 


University of California, Los Angeles 


|, isn’t a panacea for all our 
educational ills. Moving from graded to 
nongraded structure makes life, in some 
ways, more difficult. 

We talk a great deal about individual 
differences. But to recognize, accept, and 
try to do something educationally about 
even a small aspect of individual differ- 
ences is to bring down upon our heads a 
host of compelling responsibilities. Facing 
up to these responsibilities is so demand- 
ing of time, energy, and creativity that it 
is easier to bury our heads in the sand, 
ostrichlike, hoping that individual differ- 
ences, unnoticed, will just go away. 

At first glance, nongrading appears to 
be merely another in a long line of or- 
ganizational devices for classifying pupils 
and moving them through the school pro- 
gram at somewhat individualized rates of 
speed. This impression is both right and 
wrong. A nongraded school or unit is, in- 
deed, one from which grade lines or 
barriers have been removed. A closer 
look, however, reveals nongrading to be 
an attempt to relate completely what we 
know about individual differences to con- 
ceptions of school function, curriculum, 
and vertical organization of the school. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES The 
notion that all men are created equal has 
many appealing, humanistic connotations. 
But we now know that men are born with 
the most fundamental biochemical differ- 
ences. These conspire with circumstances 
surrounding infancy and early childhood 
to produce five-year-olds entering kinder- 
garten and six-year-olds entering the first 
grade who have little more than chrono- 
logical age in common. 
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What about 
Nongrading 
Our Schools ? 


Analyses of achievement test data 
generally collected by teachers reveal a 
startling range of pupil accomplishments. 
In the usual fourth-grade class, for ex- 
ample: 

The range in over-all average achieve- 
ment is about four years, or about the 
same number as the grade-level designa- 
tion. The range in reading is from six to 
eight years. 

Only 10 to 15 percent of the class (not 
50 percent, as most commonly estimated 
by teachers )are at grade level in all sub- 
jects by midyear. 

Among the larger percentage of chil- 
dren presenting irregular patterns of 
achievement, there are some who vary 
from subject to subject by as much as 
four years. 

(For a more comprehensive treatment 
of pupil realities confronting teachers in 
the classroom, see The Nongraded Ele- 
mentary School, by John |. Goodlad and 
Robert H. Anderson, New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Co., 1959.) 

To assume that such gross individual- 
ity can be accommodated adequately 
within conventional grade lines is to mis- 
lead teachers, parents, and even the chil- 
dren themselves. The attempt to do so 
obscures reality to the extent that teach- 
ers become “grade-minded” in their per- 
ceptions of what children are like and in 
what they seek to do for them instruc- 
tionally. 


SCHOOL FUNCTIONS = One view of 
what elementary schools are for—a view 
that is old, respected, and currently en- 
joying a renaissance—equates elementary 
education with a body of essential “stuff” 
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to be learned. The learning tasks are quite 
arbitrarily placed, specifying what is to be 
learned when. The greater the learner 
readiness for these tasks, the fewer the 
learning (and, presumably, the teaching) 
problems. The learner “has an elementary 
education” when he completes what is 
laid out for mastery. It follows quite 
logically that the learner should be called 
upon to repeat if he fails to master the 
work laid out for any given grade. The | 
fact that nonpromotion has failed to 
prove itself, that research is stacked 
against it, has nothing to do with the 
logic of the position itself. 

Another view of elementary education 
envisions it as a period of time during 
which society provides formal means of 
supplementing (and sometimes offsetting) 
the work of the home in deyeloping the 
potentialities of the young.’ The school 
is now called upon to identify what the 
learner is ready for and to provide learn- 
ing opportunities accordingly. Since the 
learners are ready for very different 
things, the designation of set tasks for all 
is out of the question. New demands are 
placed upon curriculum planning. Non- 
grading squares with such a view. 












CURRICULUM ~— Graded schools have 
led to graded content, graded textbooks, 
graded teachers, and graded views of | 
children. Work laid out for each grade | 
has acquired a certain sanctity. The | 
“sacred cow” curriculum is the result. | 
Today knowiedge is increasing and is 
being reorganized at a fantastic rate, but | 
our curriculums seem to imply that knowl- 
edge packaged for school merchandising 
is inviolable. Continucd on page 78) 
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ler the P sa wisting peel of femon or time 
ching) : produces volatile mist—7-Up's 
lentary natural essence — which candle 
/hat is flame ignites. Here is proof that 
quite these volatile oils are found 
called : in the peel of these fresh, nat- 
er the , . ural fruits. 
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me . Nature hid 7-Up’s unique flavor inside the peel of fresh lemons 
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chool and limes. There, in minute quantities, a fragrant essence 
at the is produced. It is this essence which penetrates the “meat” of 
learn- citrus fruits—gives them their clean, tangy taste. 
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ferent Twist a peel near a candle flame. The barely visible mist 
for all bursts into light. You “‘see”’ the same natural fruit essence 
Is are which 7-Up extracts using special equipment. From this, 7-Up 


Non- : : 
refines and selects only a tiny fraction—the very best— 


to make its flavor concentrate. 


oi To produce I ounce of concentrated 7-Up flavor, 

OOKS, ° ° 

— the peel of hundreds of fresh lemons and limes is used. 
rade Truly, 7-Up is Nature’s own gift . . . a pure, wholesome, 


The natural flavor—quality you can taste... 


ult. quality you can trust. 
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, but 


i e Nothing, does it 
Mer or iki 
like Seven-Up! 
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You'll like it so much.. ° 
You'll come 


AGAIN and AGAIN 
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Canada’s Ocean Playground 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Sunny Days, Cool Nights Teachers should be permitted to choose 
NOVASCOTIA teaching assignments according to seniority 


Modern, Panoramic Highways 


N A A (3) Definitely there should be seniority rights in teaching as- 


Sport Ashore and Afloat signments! Any teacher who has been retained in a system 


over a period of years deserves to be there. She has gained her stand- 
ing through consistent day-to-day service, often with very little recogni- 


tion. Surely she is entitled to consideration and courtesy as well as 
Fine Hotels, Motels, Cabins respect for her judgment. All too often the teacher older in years of 


service has been relegated to classes for which she has little taste in 
NOVA SCOTIA order to accommodate incoming teachers. Especially in smaller systems 
are these ‘professional plums’ used to lure desirable candidates. 
80 min. Flight from Boston Quite often the attitude of the powers that be is that if the senior 


teacher does not like the setup, she knows what she can do. You bet she 

NOVA SCOTIA does! If she gets another position, she takes a toboggan slide down the 
salary scale and is years working her way back up. 

6-hr. Cruise from Maine Teachers are expected to be professional. Good! But let's have pro- 


fessionalism from the hiring line, too. /t's about time that teachers were 

OV SCOTIA accorded the dignity befitting a human being and cease being puppets 
dangled around on political strings held by those who have the final word. 

Cradle of American History Seniority rights exist in other fields. Let's recognize them in teaching 


also! It will attract and keep better persons in the profession. 
NOVA SCOTIA wu 6) Leta M. Wierson, Lockport, Illinois 


More Than 100 Beaches Absolutely not! The criterion for selecting the ablest for the job 


has never been seniority. Seniority does not necessarily denote 

OV SCOT! anything more than longevity at the job. 
Careful consideration of all qualifications is the only honest and ef- 
Everybody’s talking about fective way of awarding teaching assignments. Substandard credentials, 
ineffective performance, and a complacent attitude may characterize the 

V f senior teacher. 

NO As education must change to meet the needs of living in a fast-moving, 
ever changing world, the teacher must change to meet the needs of edu- 
cation. With the addition of television and teaching machines, better and 
wider use of audio-visual aids, and up-to-date teaching methods, the 
senior teacher may be traveling in the ‘horse and buggy days.’’ Unless the 
senior teacher has kept abreast of the times and changed accordingly, it 


: would be unjust to bypass the competent junior for his senior brother. 
Give to those who give to the profession regardless of "time in grade." 


Ask your Travel Agent about 
Nova Scotia Tours _ 2 










ecoTtl Watch for the dynamic personality, the imaginative and creative, the 
pds Gon Oe professional in attitude and performance. Then, and only then, if all things 
are equal between two, consider the qualifications of seniority. Please, 
Color brochure, Map, never, seniority alone! 
“Where to Stay,” with | ° = e 
iV rates. taal coupon now. | Roland J. Robichaud, Franklin, New Hampshire 
sf — Pe a | 4 


{ NOVA SCOTIA TRAVEL BUREAU 
Box 130, Halifax, Nova Scotia 


fp 247 Park Ave. Wow York 17.4. ¥. : ext que StI ov Teachers should be permitted to hold after- 


\ ies school or Saturday jobs at their own discretion 
Please send free literature to: 


i 
} eat 95 will be paid for the best letter not exceeding 225 words on either 


side of this topic for the September issue. Be as emphatic as you 


like. Send your letter to Sound Off, The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. It must 
— — a a a on a a | reach us by May 10. 
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This month the noes have it by a six-to-one majority. 
Many spoke of the paramount need to consider the 
pupils’ welfare. Here are some excerpts: 


"5... Teachers, who have been in a school system for a period 
of years, certainly have proved their worth and abilities 
enough to have a voice in their teaching assignment. 


Susie E. Robinson, Friendship, New York 


NO...70 permit a teacher to choose an assignment on the 
basis of seniority would be the most ridiculous kind of 
administrative pussyfooting. Joseph F. Hannan, Pompton 
Lakes, New Jersey 


. If teachers were to select their assignments, they would 
seek positions where race and creed... . entered into 
their choices. Corrine Haffke, Omaha, Nebraska 


0... Can't you see the sad scramble for the best places, the 
new buildings, the bright pupils, there would be if the 
older teachers were permitted to choose their assign- 
ments? Nell Dunkin, Plymouth, Indiana 


YES... The teacher with seniority has at her command a wealth 
of experience and ideals which should offer a sound ba- 

| sis for choosing a teaching assignment. Ruth K. Widrich, 
Detroit, Michigan 


NO... Seniority in itself is the least important qualification 
for adequately filling a teaching position. Elnora Perdew, 
Lorain, Ohio 


NO... Wéitness the tie-up of the U.S. Senate rules committee 
if you wish to see the effects of assignment choice by 
seniority. John M. Martin, Mount Carroll, Illinois 


YES... The teacher with more seniority is much more qualified 
to examine herself or himself for areas of strength or 
weaknesses in subject matter or teaching ability and 
therefore should be recognized first. Zita Orantas, 
Waterbury, Connecticut 


NO... Should there be a beginning teacher to place, extreme 
caution must be used in her assignment so as not to dis- 
hearten her for life. If all seniors have their preference 
the neophyte is likely to be left with the most difficult 
and unsuitable group. C. E. Olson, Winter Haven, Florida 


NO...An awareness of the needs of the pupils and an ex- 
amination of the total school situation should be pre- 
requisites to the determination of teacher assignment. 
A democratic, co-operative approach to finding the 
best solution to each problem situation should be em 
ployed so there will not be conflict of such unimportant 
factors as seniority. Dell Chamberlain, Mesa, Arizona 


Don't forget your Sound Off 
for the September issue. 
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Are you using the Las Go books 


for Wsupplementary texts 


9 reading enrichment 
programs 


9 classroom projects 


The LET’S GO books are informative, well-illustrated introductions: 


to what makes up the community we live in, and are of particular 
interest to elementary schools. Each book is designed to make more 
meaningful the learning experience of classroom trips. LET’S GO 
books can be read as preparation before the trip or as-an added 
knowledge-builder after returning to the classroom. Every Let's 





Community Living 


Grades 4-6 


—TO A FIREHOUSE 
-—TO THE LIBRARY 
——TO A POLICE STATION 
——TO THE POST OFFICE 


Grades K- 


Grades 3- 
~__TO A FREIGHT YARD 


Grades 3-5 
TO A ROCKET BASE 


-~——TO A WEATHER STATION 


NEW 


The LET'S GO books are 
now available in Putnam's 
Guaranteed Library 
Binding: + silk- 
screened covers, 

WJ washable cloth over 


—=— = a —————__e oe 


side sewn and 
reinforced. 


Ee 


~—TO A BANK by Laura Sootin 


TO WATCH A BUILDING GOING UP 
by Jeanne Goodspeed « Grades 1-4 o=—TO THE U.S. MINT 


by Laura Sootin « Grades 1-4 
by Bernard Rosenfield « Grades 3-5 


by Michael Chester ¢ Grades 3-5 
by Louis Wolfe « Grades 3-6 


ORDER FROM YOUR JOBBER In 


i 
| heavy binders board, 9 


Go Book contains a teacher's manual on the inside jacket. 


mle ald 
LET’S GO 
The Aris, Amusement Basic Industries 
TO AN OIL REFINERY 

——TO AN ART MUSEUM om 

by Mary Jo Borreson e Grades 3-6 js ne po 4-6 
Se ay Chane Se ~~ by Marilyn C. Wilson * Grades 3-5 
— TO A CIRCUS by Laura Sootin — TO A STEEL MILL 

Grades 2-4 by Erma Green ¢ Grades 3-5 


ont? A CONCERT by Laura Sootin History And Government 


Grades 3 
7 : —TO THE CAPITOL 

by Bernard Rosenfield « Grades 4-6 
TO A NEWSPAPER by Laura Sootin —10 A CITY HALL by Louis Wolfe 

og nn TO COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG 
——TO THE TELEPHONE COMPANY — 

by Naomi Buchheimer « Grades 4-6 by Mary Jo Borreson * Grades 3-5 
___TO A TELEVISION STATION ==—TO THE F.B.I, by Bernard Rosenfield 

by Naomi Buchheimer * Grades 2-5 Grades 2-5 


—_—1O THE SUPREME COURT 
by Bernard Rosenfield « Grades 3-6 
«TO THE UNITED NATIONS 
HEADQUARTERS by Joanna Cochrane 
Grades 3-5 


by Bernard Rosenfield ¢ Grades 3-5 
-—TO THE WHITE HOUS 


7 P E 
by Naomi Buchheimer e Grades 2-4 by Bernard Rosenfield ¢ Grades 3-6 


by Naomi Buchheimer e Grades 2-5 Nature’ Studies 


— FOR A NATURE WALK by Jean Rosner 
Grades 3-6 


by Naomi Buchheimer « Grades 1-3 ——TO AZOO by Laura Sootin e Grades 3-5 


oe SCHOOL by Naomi Buchheimer Foods And Clothing 


~——TO A BAKERY by Naomi Buchheimer 


Transportation, Commerce Grades 2-4 


=——TO A CANDY FACTORY 


~—TO AN AIRPORT by Laura Sootin by Naomi Buchheimer e Grades 3-5 


——TO A CLOTHING FACTORY 
by Harry Lazarus « Grades 3-4 


=_-TO A DAIRY by Jeanne Goodspeed 


— A GARAGE by Jeanne Goodspeed Grades 1-4 
Grades 1- 
a= TO A FARM by L 
~——TO A HARBOR by Diana Hammond Grades 3-6 y Laura Sootin 
Grades 3-5 


-_—TO A SUPERMARKET 
by Jeanne Goodspeed ¢ Grades 1-3 


——TO A PLANETARIUM by Louis Wolfe 


—1TO A DENTIST by Naomi Buchhelmer 
Grades 3-5 


-— TO A HOSPITAL by Diana Hammond 
Grades 3-5 






$1.86 
net each 
OR CLIP AND MAIL 
os Guaranteed 

Library 


wy = School and Library Department 
G. P, Putnam's Sons 

200 Madison Avenue 

New York City 16, N. Y. 


(1 Please send the LET'S GO books checked above 
at $1.86 net each. 


(] Please send the new complete list of 200 titles 
now available in Guaranteed Library Bindings. 


Name or School 





Address__ 





City and State 





1-21 
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NEVER FAIL... 


ZONE 


YOUR MAIL! 





The Post Office has divided 106 cities into 
postal delivery zones to speed mail delivery. 
If your city has postal zones, be sure to 
include your zone number in your return 
address — after the city, before the state. 
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Chicago-Los Angeles #6918 


plus tox 
one-way coach 


On El Capitan you sit high above the tracks where 
the going is unbelievably smooth and quiet. You ride 
in luxurious reserved “‘stretch-out”’ seats, relax in the 
Dome Lounge, see the colorful Southwest, dine on 
famous Fred Harvey food—all at high-level. Take it 
easy—take Santa Fe’s El Capitan between Chicago- 
Los Angeles, America’s only high-level train. 





Ask about Santa Fe’s new 


HI LEVEL “Go Now-Pay Later” plan 


EH Capitan 


THE MOST LUXURIOUS COACH SERVICE IN AMERICA 
For reservations, contact any Santa Fe Traffic Office or Travel Agent 
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Professor, San Diego State College 
San Diego, California 





A Bed of Roses 


Susan drew a picture to show 
the bed of rose bushes she had 
planted. 
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Miss North asked the children 
to name different ways that they 
could tell how many rose bushes 
Susan had planted. Some of the 
replies were: 

“You could count the bushes 
one by one if you didn’t know a 
better way.” 

“I counted six across and five 
down and thought 6 « 5 = 30.” 

“I counted five one way and 
six the other and thought 5 « 6 
ed _—, 

“I saw 6 across and took three 
6’s for the ones in the upper bed. 
Then I took two 6’s for the lower 
bed. You get the same answer 
that way: 6 xX 3 + 6 & 2 = 
~— 

Miss North asked the children 
to write the different ways that 
they had‘ named. 

Susan: “My way was 5 X 6 

30. Bill's way was like mine 
except that he wrote 6 « 5 
mS XS 5 6. I'll write 
both of them on the board.” 

Sue: “Vl have to write thirty 
l’s to tell my way. That’s a lot!” 
(She wrote] +1+1+141 


30.) 
Jim: “This is the way I worked 
mine: 6 X¥ 3 +6 x 2= 18 
i2 == 30.” 


Miss North: “There is another 
way we can write your problem, 
Jim. [ll write it on the board. 
(She wrote 6 * (3 + 2) 6 
¥3+ 6x 2 18 + 12 
30.) I put the 3 + 2 in paren- 
theses because 3 2 is to be 
considered together. 3 2 is an- 
other name for 5.” 





Jim: “I see.6 X¥ 3 + 6x} 
gives the same answer as 6 X §. 
You can add the multiplicandg 
and then multiply by the common 
multiplier.” 

Mary: “That’s the same idea 
I use when I don’t know a muli- 
plication fact. Sometimes I forget 
7 X 6sol think 7 x 3 +7) 
3 21 + 21 42.” 

William: “That’s like when | 
multiply 5 x 55. I think 5 


50 + 5 X 5 = 250 + 25- 
ate” 

Miss North realized that the 
children sensed the following 


ideas in the rose bush problem 


Commutative Law— 
6x 5 xe 
Distributive Law— 
xX (3+ 2) =6x3+6,y 
= 18 + 12 30. (The fac-|A Sp 
tor 6 distributes over the terms|Progr 
3 and 2 of the factor 5.) 





NO 


Miss North realizes that teach-|[HE D 
ing can be a “bed of roses.” She |i has | 
often utilizes situations such as ad edi 
the one above to challenge excel- _. "t 
lent mathematicking in her class." ’ 
But, she also senses how far to TMI-G 
go in developing the ideas with ™searc 


a engage 
> vad > - we rs . 
her specific group of learner testing 


She knows the level of readiness eqyeate 
and the point of good return for Lloyd 
time and energy invested! 
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crm Programmed Texts and Low-Cost Teaching Machines 


cach- ||\HE DEVELOPMENT of programmed learning 
’ She|L has progressed to the point that teachers 
h as and educators everywhere are asking how 


xcel- this new instructional method will affect 
1... them, their schools, and their classes 

lass 

ar to TMI-GROLIER, a pioneer in programming 


with "search and teaching machines, has been 
nen engaged in extensive experimentation and 
testing, under the leadership of a team of 
NESS educators and psychologists headed by Dr. 
n for Lloyd E. Homme and Dr. James L. Evans. 


Working closely with other psychologists 
in the field, and drawing on the best prac- 
tical and theoretical experience available, 
TMI-GROLIER has produced a series of pro- 
grammed courses and texts. In addition, we 
have perfected and are manufacturing, the 
first practical low-cost teaching machine for 


use with programmed courses. 
| The TMI-GROLIER programmed courses and 
itexts include spelling, arithmetic, algebra, 
punctuation, music, basic courses in Span- 
lish, French, German, Latin and Russian, and 
Others. Every course has been extensively 
tested, together with the TMI-GROLIER teach- 
ling machine, in actual classrooms, such as 
the Albuquerque classroom pictured above. 
> 
\ 
\ 


Feedback data are incorporated in the final 
revisions of every course. 


Here are some significant results derived 
from actual classroom experiences with 
TMI-GROLIER teaching machines and pro- 
grammed courses: 


® 23 sixth-grade pupils spent an average of 
21 hours on TMI-GROLIER spelling course. 
Class mean score increased from 4.7 to 5.9 
grade levels, with some students improving 
as much as 3 years in spelling achievement, 





@ An adult, having had high-school algebra, 
tested in the 28th percentile on the World 
Book standard achievement test. After 
spending 36% hours on the TMI-GROLIER 
algebra course, he tested in the 88th per- 
centile on the same test. 


@ In a college class of Descriptive Statistics, 
half followed standard textbook-lecture 
curriculum. Half took home the TMI-GROLIER 
course and did not attend lectures. In the 
final examination, the lecture students 
tested 63%. The Programmed Learning 
students tested an average of 90%. 


®@ A college sophomore spent 13% hours on 
the same Programmed Statistics Course 
and answered correctly 150 out of 153 
examination questions. 


“Teaching machines, properly programmed 
and properly used, are our best 
hope for education” 


This statement by Professor James Me- 
Clellan of Columbia Teachers College, made 
at a recent meeting of the New York Metro- 
politan School Study Council, perfectly sum- 
marizes the aspirations of TMI-GROLIER. 


We do not pretend to know all the answers 
to programmed learning. However, with the 
cooperation of leading educators, curriculum 
specialists and psychologists, we have suc- 
cessfully completed the first necessary steps 


- HOW CLOSE ARE WE TO TEACHING MACHINES 
IN THE CLASSROOM? 


-fa.A Special Report on TMI-GROLIER Programmed Courses, 


of this great educational experiment: we 
have produced a series of thoroughly tested 
programmed courses and texts; we are now 
manufacturing in quantity the first practi- 
cal, low-cost teaching machines for those 
educators who want to test them. 


Our next step is clearly one in which 
TMI-GROLIER must explore, together with the 
educators in the nation’s schools, the best 
possible means for utilizing the courses and 
machines we now have, and others which are 
in preparation. 

Together, we will find the answers to many 
questions: In what aspects of learning can 
teaching machines be of optimum use? How 
effective are they in the classroom? For the 
individual student? For the teacher? To 
what extent should school administrators 
and boards of education consider teaching 
machines and programmed learning? 


In this second phase of development, 
TMI-GROLIER is now at work, correlating our 
findings with those of others in the educa- 
tional world. Our courses are constantly 
being revised and re-designed to meet the 
actual needs of the teacher and classroom. 
Our full-scale Programming Facilities are 
coordinated with the mainstream of leading 
educational thinking. In short, today’s class- 
room needs and findings are determining the 
direction of TMI-GROLIER’s expanding services 
in the field of programmed learning. 


If you wish to know more about 
TMI-GROLIER’s low-cost teaching machines and 
programmed courses, and how you can efli- 
ciently test and evaluate them, we welcome 
your inquiries. Simply write on your school 
letterhead to Dept. 8 


TEACHING MATERIALS CORP., 575 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
A Division of 


GROLIER 


INCORPORATED 


Publishers of The Book of Knowledge and The Encyclopedia Americana 
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Three R’s Packed 








in Box Lunches 


Here’s an idea based on an article by Mary S. Arnold, 
Supervising Teacher, Metcalf School, Illinois State Normal University. 
From Illinois Education magazine. 


Children love to eat, and will 
learn many things in their enjoy- 
ment of preparing food for a pic- 
nic. For a number of years, with 
help of home economist and other 
teachers, food preparation has 
been used to step up interest in the 
three R’s and other subjects for 
3rd graders in our Metcalf School 
with kitchen and workrooms. 

if a schoo! has not kitchen or 
workrooms, much of same pro- 
cedure could be followed in homes 
or with junior or high facilities. 
Box lunches prepared by chil- 
dren as central activity involved 
class work in arithmetic, spelling, 












reading, writing. Art, music and 
physical education helped as re- 
lated activities. Nutrition was 
learned by reading about “the 
4-basics” as well as preparing 
them. Choices grew from desire 
to have something hearty, crisp, 
toothsome, drinkable—and some- 
thing for a surprise. 


Pamphiets on food and encyclo- 
paedia were studied. Where do 
foods grow? How transported, 
preserved—what causes spoilage? 
Arithmetic was used in measur- 
ing. Spelling in describing meals. 
Writing and art in describing box 
lunch project. Also in designing 
the boxes and the invitations to 
special guests day of picnic. 

Bad weather, picnic is held in- 
doors. Music and physical educa- 
tion—the entertainment. 





Enjoy the 
refreshing taste and 


smooth satisfying chewing 
of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum, 
it seems to ease the busy day's 
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! 
Instructor Plan Book Order Form 
See advertisement on inside front cover 
. . I 
wait te: F. A. Owen Publishing Co., pansville. wy. ! 
Please send me at once 
No. of Copies Total | 
#390, The Instructor PLAN BOOK ea. | 
{see quantity prices) l 
#391, The Instructor CLASS RECORD @ $ A asaeeiinelan I 
{see quantity prices) | 
Total Amount of Order $ oe 
Ship this order for delivery .................. ‘ | 
(date) | 
C] Bill me, payable 30 days after delivery. [] Payment enclosed. ; 
Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. l 
| 
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| 
NE EN i. 2 co ue ow. tice eine ROREEKS eer Pee Pee re rer 
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H ’ LM S RECOMMENDED By 


DONALD W. SMITH ry 
Director of Audio-Visual Education 
Public Schools 


poeoes 
Kansas City, Missouri 


BE YOUR OWN TRAFFIC POLICEMAN—10 min.; sound; color $109, 
black and white $55; produced by Portafilms, Orchard Lake, Mich, 

A policeman defines traffic rules, and their application to young children | 
“Let’s pretend” situations reveal incorrect and correct ways of walking along , 
road, playing ball, and roller skating. Primary grades. 





| 
BICYCLE CLOWN—10 min.; sound; color $120; black and white $60. ANN 
produced by Sid Davis Productions, 1418 N. Highland Ave., Hollywood RR 
28, Calif. Supervisor 
Riding his bike foolishly, Johnny has an accident. His brother talks to John- basen 
ny’s classmates and teacher, and a policeman, editor, and bicycle-shop owner a 
to learn why Johnny has dangerous ideas about bike riding. Middle grades. 





COMMUNITY BAKERY—l11 min.; sound; color $100; produced by W 
Educational Horizons, 3015 Dolores St., Los Angeles 65, Calif. ) 
The baker measures and weighs the ingredients for bread. While they blend you are 
in an electric mixer, he decorates a birthday cake. Then, the bread dough js f excit 
divided into loaves, weighed, kneaded, shaped, and placed in multiple pans to}, 4,<; 
. y desig 
rise. Primary grades. : 
anne! 
COMPASS—11 min.; sound; color $130; black and white $65; produced used CC 
by McGraw-Hill Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y, ople 
Jeff learns about cardinal and composite directions. His teacher explains. 
how a compass works. The class makes one with a needle, cork, and pan of pation 
water. A compass saves Jeff from being lost on a camping trip. Primary grades, 5 tYPIC 
the pict 
CORN FARMER (SECOND EDITION)—I15 min.; sound; color $150; m 
black and white $75; produced by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Ine., 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, III. who at 
Shows modern farm machinery at work, and social life in a farm community. ors, he 
Points out that the corn farmer must also be an expert mechanic, stock raiser, }hest @: 
and businessman. Middle and upper grades. ones. 
CROOKED RAILROAD (HYDROELECTRIC POWER FROM A GLA. Hen 
CIER)—12 min.; sound; color $125; produced by Martin Moyer Pro-his SO! 
ductions, 900 Federal Ave., Seattle 2, Wash. ut | 
Dramatizes way glacier water was once carried in a wooden flume to a stor- di 
age basin, and through penstocks to a power house. Men rode a railroad car | - 
over 275 curves to inspect the flume. Middle and upper grades. Mai 
maste! 
EXPLORING THE FARMLAND—13 min.; sound; color $120; produced years 
by Roy Wilcox Productions, Allen Hill, Meriden, Conn. Pabl 
Views of the farmer’s dog bringing in the cows from pasture, milking time,|'* 0 
chickens scratching for food, cat hunting mice, a nest of barn swallows, and |are tw 
other tame and wild birds and animals. Primary and middle grades. em pi 





GROWING UP DAY BY DAY—10 min.; sound; color $120; black and - 
white $60; produced by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wil- object 
mette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. n 18¢ 

Compares the physical and social growth rates of cight-year-olds. Helps Th, 
children understand need for exercise, rest, and proper dict. Primary grades. seinti 


” 
JETLINER—1I1 min.; sound; color $125; black and white $65; produced lly, 
by Fass-Levy Films, P.O. Box 38302, Hollywood, Calif. Matis 
A pilot practices in a “jetliner simulator,” and gocs on a training flight pears 
with only an instructor. Film shows weather center, dispatch office, ground ' d 
crew, and loading jetliner with fuel, mail, and passengers. Middle grades. an 4 
n 
NORTHEAST FARM COMMUNITY—I15 min.; sound; color $150; black “Mus 
and white $75; produced by Audio-Visual Center, Indiana University. inter, 
Bloomington, Ind. P 
Portrays an American farm family in the early 1800's, and the importance of "On 
wood, water, and fertile soil. Shows grist mill, blacksmith shop, general store, comp 
church, and school. Scenes of plowing with oxen; planting, reaping, flailing.) “T 
and winnowing grain; and other animals and crops. Middle grades. tainly 
OUR COUNTRY’S FLAG (SECOND EDITION)—I1 min.; sound; color |¥ith 
$110; black and white $60; produced by Coronet Instructional Films. |'elati 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Ill. 1 
Explains the meaning of the stars and stripes in our flag, and ways of paying 
respect, including the Pledge of Allegiance. Primary and middle grades. 
1 o 
SCIENCE OF LIGHT—11 min.; sound; color $110; black and white $60; \abou 
produced by Churchill-Wexler Film Productions, 801 N. Seward St. et 
Los Angeles 38, Calif. . 
Boy wonders what the world would be like without light. Film explains how whic 
light is reflected, absorbed, changed to heat, and transmitted. Middle grades. abou 


0 

WE GET FOOD FROM PLANTS AND ANIMALS—II min.; sound; color land 
$130; black and white $65; produced by McGraw-Hill Text-Film Dept. 

330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. man 

Two boys, in a grocery store, argue about the sources of food. The grocet ings 
tells of plants which supply food, and how man may use the leaf, seed, or root 

; ; , , calle 

He speaks of the interdependence of plant and animal life. Primary grades. ani 

n 


For handy reference, paste these reviews 
on 3” x 5” cards and file alphabetically. 








SED py 


or $10, 

ich, 
children, | 
g along a 


hite $60: FRANN O’CONNOR 


lolly wood 
supervisor of Art 
to John. Ynion-Endicott Central Schools 





Endicott, New York 
Dp Owner 
rades, 
—  igedapeenyps picture! When 
u : ° ° 
om you look at this painting 


1ey blend you are impressed with the variety 
dough is bf excitingly bold colors and live- 
Pans toy designs. Also, notice the simple 

anner in which the artist has 
produced psed color in the arrangement of 
N.Y. beople and objects. This combi- 

Sone nation of composition and color 

y grades, 8 typical of the man who painted 

he picture—Henri Matisse (aun’- 
© $150; ee mah-tees’). A Frenchman 
ms, Ine. 49 at first painted in dark col- 
mmunity.jors, he came to know he could 
ck raiser,jhest express himself with bright 
ones. 

A cia) Henri’s father had hoped that 
yer Projhis son would become a lawyer, 
but Henri preferred art, and 
studied it very seriously. 

Matisse isn’t one of the old 
masters who lived hundreds of 
woduced ears ago. He painted much like 
ing time,|Pablo Picasso. He and Picasso 
ows, and |are two of the most famous mod- 

sm painters. Picasso is still liv- 
| ing, painting, and constructing 
ack and : 

150 Wil. jects of art. Matisse was born 

0 1869 and died in 1954. 

The name of this colorful 
painting is “The Painter’s Fam- 
roduced ly,” and it is one of two by 
Matisse in which his family ap- 
pears as a group. Mme. Matisse 
ind all three children also appear 
n the huge Matisse painting, 
D; black /"Music Lessons.” It should be 
uversi}: interesting to locate a reproduc- 
rtance of ion of this second painting to 
ral store, compare the two. 
flailine,| “The Painter’s Family” cer- 
ainly gives a lively impression 
1; color|"ith its composition and color 
| Films.|relationships. Notice how Matisse 
t posing used space throughout this paint- 
ey ng... .in a pure and simple way 
0 order to express his feelings 
ite $60; bout his family. He follows no 
ard Stet rules of art, only his own, 
which best show the way he feels 
about everything he paints. 
— Over fifty years ago, Matisse 
» Dept. 4 some other painters used so 
many bright colors in their paint- 
gs that art critics of the time 
talled them les fauves, “the wild 
animals.” The color-conscious 


(oO a Stor- 
lroad car 





ls. Helps 
grades. 


ng flight 
, ground 


les. 


ains how 
‘rades. 


e groce! 
or root 
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hye Appreciation 


The Painter’s Family 


Painted by Henri Matisse 


artists in this group with Matisse 
felt that one should not paint the 
colors as they were, but really 
choose bright, even violent, col- 
ors in order to tell the story. One 
might say that to these artists, 
color was the most important 
thing. That Matisse must have 
been a happy man is an impres- 
sion we get from his paintings. 

“The Painter’s Family” was 
painted by Matisse in the spring 
of 1911 at Issy-les-Moulineaux. It 
represents the artist’s living room, 
with the fireplace in the middle 
and a brightly colored couch on 
each side. On the couch at the 
left, Matisse’s wife is doing em- 
broidery. 

In the middle of the room, we 
see Pierre and Jean, Matisse’s 
two boys, playing checkers, and 
at the right stands his daughter 
Marguerite, holding a_ yellow- 
bound book in her hand. 

The two boys are in bright ver- 
million and Mme. Matisse in 
ocher with yellow flowers. The 
decorative rug, wall, floor, and 
couches are in warm colors pleas- 
antly arranged with the cool col- 
ors of the mantel, the mirror, and 
the checkerboard. Even the wall- 
paper is shown. Let’s try to real- 
ly see all of the many patterns 
Matisse created in this painting. 

He was so excited with the 
mixing of many new colors and 
using them to express himself, he 
did not concern himself with any 
facial detail. Color and more col- 
or in his work filled him with 
joy. He often said that if land- 
scapes and people must be repre- 
sented as they are in real life, a 
photographer should do this by 
taking an accurate picture with 
his camera. 

Matisse studied famous paint- 
ings of the old masters and knew 
how to draw and paint well in 
the traditional fashion. Through 
the years of constant painting, he 
felt that emphasis should be on 
color to express feeling, with de- 
tail having no particular em- 
phasis. This was his way of 
painting. . . . his own way, and 
the only way that pleased him. 









Special 


a) 
VIS 
Rent-a-Car 
VACATIONS... 


Rent an Avis car, drive yourself 
between Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. 3 or 5 day tours 
include gas, oil, insurance. Tour 
includes hotel accommodations 
in Santa Barbara — 

Monterey — Yosemite. 


Licensee 


“Avis te 


Rent-a-Car system 
Rent a new Ford or other fine 
car here —“‘leave it there” plan 


oO 





NS. 


greece 


¢_ Really See Caléfornia— 


For an unforgettable vacation 


California has everything to make 


it truly memorable. Let experts show 


you all the sights ... the costs 


are amazingly reasonable, 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA AND SAN FRANCISCO 


Complete guided tours de luxe to see Steinhart 
Aquarium, The Palace of Fine Arts, Famous Seal Rocks, 
Cliff House—Everything! Native guide takes you through 
Chinatown after dark. See Muir Woods, The Redwood 
Empire with its centuries old giant trees. Visit the beau- 


ti 


Ss 


ful Mother Lode country. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
GRAY LINE ... DEPT. IM. 
425 — 4th St., San Francisco 7 


Send for Free Folders about Northern California 


Name 


Address _ 








City 





OUTHERN CALIFORNIA AND LOS ANGELES 


SEE — everything on a guided, lectured Gray Line tour! 
Lunch inside Revue Studios — home of Universal Inter- 
national Pictures. See Disneyland, Hollywood and homes 
of the stars, Hollywood Bowl, the beaches, famed TV 
city, Farmers Market, the Missions, Knotts Berry Farm. 
See “Blue Boy” at Huntington Library. Go South to San 


D 
Y 


iego and Old Mexico. 


our travel agent will make all arrangements 


(at no extra cost) or write to 


oo 


ee ee oe or eee oe ee ee ee 


™ 


~ 








TANNER GRAY LINE 

MOTOR TOURS .... DEPT. I.M. 

1207 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles 17 

Send Free Folders about Southern California 
ee ‘ 
Address 

City agin ‘ 
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New laurels for 
TEACHING READING 


-.. request adequate supplies of the best 
teaching tools available — the book-length 
“plot stories” that motivate even the most 
reluctant reader, 


The 
Deep-Sea Adventure 


Series 


and 
The 


Jim Forest Readers 


Extraordinarily high interest level Reading level: 1 to 3 
Are you using the consumable Practice Books cor- 
related to the first two JIM FOREST READERS? 
Each one presents a thorough and carefully gradated 
basic skills program. 


Write for information. 


Texts that meet the trends 


Harr Wagner 
609 Mission St. 


Publishing Company 
San Francisco 5 














TIME! TIME! TIME! 


What is the number one problem facing teachers today? NOT ENOUGH TIME! As teaching 
becomes more complex and as the teacher is expected to assume more tasks, there is just 
NOT ENOUGH TIME to get everything done. We feel we have made a real contribution 
toward the solution of this problem in the two items shown below—CLASS RECORD BOOKS 
and TEACHER'S LESSON PLAN BOOKS. Both are the result of many years of research and 
consultation with school administrators, consultants, supervisors and teachers. One of the 
OUTSTANDING FEATURES of these books is that they may be purchased singly or in com- 
bination in a heavy duty 21-ring looseleaf binder. This handsome binder comes in rich dark 
prete vinyl! plastic for long life. It enables the user to snap out the pages when completed 

or filing as permanent records. Refills are available. These aids were designed specifically 
for the teacher's needs—and will go far in saving that most precious of all commodities— 
TIME. Send for FREE sample pages—USE THEM—and BE CONVINCED for yourself. 
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CLASS RECORD BOOKS 
Large 9” x 12” 


TEACHER'S LESSON PLAN BOOKS 


Large 9” x 12” Lesson Plan Books with extra 
large spaces, seating plans, pupils’ records, 
teacher's program, school calendar, book 


Record Books with extra 
large grade spaces, space for an extra 
week, 50 lines for pupils’ names. Provides 
for daily averages, test grades, quarterly list, supply list. Provides for room assign- 
grades, attendance records, lesson assign- ments, lunch room duty, yard duty, fire 
ments, project grades, spaces for additional drill record, audio-visual materials record, 
work, class rank. appointments, remarks. 


$ .90 Saddle Stitched 
1.20 Plastic Spiral Bound 
3.00 In 21-ring Heavy Duty Binder 3.00 In 21-ring Heavy Duty Binder 
(Refills Available) (Refills Available) 
$3.50 Combination of Class Record and Lesson Plan Books in Looseleaf Binder 


$ .90 Saddle Stitched 
1.20 Plastic Spiral Bound 


(NOTE: Quantity discount available to schools upon request. Schools may order now for 
shipping and billing after July Ist.) 


Order DIRECT from Your SCHOOL SPECIALISTS 


GEOGRAPHY WORK BOOK CO. 


819 M STREET . BOX 14 FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
Send 25¢ for catalogue—"' Guide to Teaching Materials” 
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RECORDS 


RECOMMENDED BY ELVA S. DANIELS 


ANY teachers above grade 
M three shy away from using 
classical music. They feel they do 
not know enough “about the mu- 
sic” or what the children should 
“hear.” 

Most children beyond grade 
three are less interested in the 
violin than the trumpet, bassoon, 
or snare drum. They sense that 
beginning violinists sound out of 
tune and screechy, and that 
comedians are more likely to 
lampoon the violin than other 
instruments, 

To help solve these problems, 
buy Living Strings (RCA Vic- 
tor, LM2317, 33% rpm, $4.98). 
Morton Gould and his orchestra 
play seven compositions featuring 
the violin section in many moods 
and styles. You can _ prepare 
yourself by reading Mr. Gould’s 
notes on the record cover. He 
will tell you that with strings the 
performer can play long phrases 
without stopping for breath, 
stringed instruments can produce 
a great variety of sounds (slow 
vibrato, separate bowing, har- 
monics, and so on), and sounds 
from strings come closest to those 
produced by the human voice. 

You may want to begin by 
playing “Perpetual Motion.” Ask 
your class if they think the music 
is really perpetual? Does the vio- 
linist get a place to stop a mo- 
ment? Since Mr. Gould tells you 
that this was originally a solo 
piece, you may want to discuss 
whether it would be easier to 
play it as a soloist, or as one in 
a group of first violins in an or- 
chestra. (Don’t expect to really 
settle this one!) 

How do your pupils hear this 
music? Not all at one time, we 
hope! Ask them to make a chalk- 
board list of adjectives which 
they think describe the music. 
Add some of your own. You may 
list warm, dancelike, majestic, 
animated, graceful, somber, gay, 
dreamy, spirited, agitated. Some 
terms might be discussed with the 
aid of a dictionary. Now play the 
first section of three or four com- 
positions. Ask the pupils to list 
suitable adjectives. Differences of 
opinion will result in more care- 
ful listening during the replaying, 
and better discussions about how 
the music sounded. Your class 
will be talking about classical 
music, certainly not on a technical 
level, but talking about music at 
any level is good. 

Note the mood of each com- 
position indicated on your record 
cover. For calming an _ over- 
spirited atmosphere, use “Air on 
the G String”; or Boccherini’s 





“Minuet” for cheering a dul 
rainy day. 
dren will not learn to enjoy clas. 
sical music unless they hear jt 
frequently, and also remember 
that they must not always hear it 
as a “lesson.” 

A few weeks of this and your 


class will have new respect for |’ 


violin music, and their teacher 
will no longer fear to play “clas. 
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sical” music. If possible, invite a | 
good violinist to play for the chil- 
dren. Seeing a pizzicato played is 
more effective than talking about 
it. 

If class singing lags at this time 
in the school year, especially with 
older girls and boys, let the gay 
songs of Gilbert and Sullivan take 
over. If your community is not 
G & S minded, you will have a 
hard time selling it to youngsters 
by singing yourself. A good G & 
S introduction needs an orchestral 
accompaniment, a lusty chorus to 
join in on the refrains, and a 
trained voice to sing those oft- 
times repeated lyrics. Need you 
buy a complete operetta in order 
to illustrate? Not at all. Buy A 
Gilbert & Sullivan Songbeok 
(RCA Victor, LPM 2116, 33% 
rpm, $3.98), and hear the Ralph 
Hunter choir sing thirteen favor- 
ites. The ones you know are in- 
cluded, from “Little Buttercup” 
to “Three Little Maids from 
School.” The ones you always 
wished you knew are also there— 
from “I’ve Got a Little List” to 
“When I Was a Lad.” The words 
are included in an attractive song 
booklet, and a bit of information 
precedes each tune. Please don’t 
insist on giving a résumé of the 
plot of each operetta, even if you 
know it. A few facts are better 
than too many, and you can al- 
ways add more if they are re- 
quested. Maybe a talented class 
member can parody one tune, “I 
am a student of grade five. I’m in 
a class that’s much alive!” 

Prepare to meet future record 
needs for a variety of occasions 
by keeping a file of record cata- 
logues. Be sure, however, that 
they are up to date. Otherwise, 
catalogues are of little value. If 
you are required to order all your 
records at one time, keep a grow- 
ing list throughout the school 
year so that record-ordering day 
will be a real joy. 


Where to Get Records 


If your local dealer cannot supply 
these records, order from Children’s 
Reading Service, 1078 St. John’s Place, 
Brooklyn 13, N.Y. (request free 
catalogue on school letterhead); or 
from Curriculum Materials Center, 
5128 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles 19, 
Calif. (free catalogue on request). 
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EXTBOOKS 


EVIEWED BY RUTH M. NORTHWAY 


[have had an interesting time ex- 
jring “The Basie Science Series” 
ithe Curriculum Foundation Series 
yott, Foresman). The titles are: 
wience Is Wondering (charts for 
\indergarten, $7.60), Science Is Fun 
mde 1; $2.20), Science Is Learning 
\qade 2; $2.44), Science Is Explor- 
ing (grade 3; $2.68), all written by 
Wibur L. Beauchamp, Doris Young, 
jd Helen J. Challand, 

| |twrned first to one of the Teachers 
fiitions. These (priced the same as 
jhe pupils’ texts) are larger than the 
hooks, with a divided page arrange- 
ment so that the textbook is on the 
sper part and the suggestions below. 
Personally, I like this better than the 
jesimiles generally used. All of the 
materials a teacher needs are together 
in one place—the concepts to be de- 
vloped, preparation needed for the 
wit, a list of the materials for experi- 
ments, ways of introducing the unit, 
soeedures for exploration, and ideas 
for assimilation by the children. The 
lst two pages of the Guide give a list 
jof audio-visual suppliers, a directory 
if publishers, and names of supply 
houses. There is also a typical plan 
lor introducing new words which will 
drengthen children’s science vocab- 
iaries. 

Turning to the text itself, I find 
wonderful chart material for the kin- 
dergarten. I notice that each book 
contains several units stated in the 








Makes Day and Night?” “How 





form of questions such as “What 
Do 
and “How Do In- 


Wheels Help Us?” 


jects Grow?” The color illustrations 


timulate the imagination. 
The index of concepts in the appen- 


‘dix indicates on what pages the con- 


ept was first developed, also pages 
which will help to supplement that 
learning. This is very helpful, for a 
teacher has at her finger tips all of 
the concepts which she hopes have 
been developed. 

To the casual observer, perhaps the 
most striking characteristic is the at- 
tractive format of these books. Pic- 
lures are in color and prolific. Each 
picture is planned to raise a question 
inthe child’s mind and the text rein- 
forces these questions. I fear that 
teachers will have a hard time keep- 
ing these books on the shelf until the 
next class. 


From the time that a ship disap- 
peared from the curve of the earth, 
from the dreams of a New World, 
from the thoughts of a hoy who won- 
Zered why men must fight and kill 
each other, from the leader who was 
first in the hearts of his countrymen, 
from the doctor missionary, from the 
farm boy in Indiana, come a whole 
Procession of pioneer trail blazers. 
Columbus, John Smith, William Penn, 
George Washington, LaSalle, Clara 
Barton (and others) live again in the 
pages of Trail Blazers of American 
History by Miriam E. Mason and 
Villiam H. Cartwright (Ginn: $3.20). 

These stories are not new. To many 
of us, they have become routine con- 
tent in our history books. Not so to 
these authors. In vivid conversational 
Prose they picture the frontiers of 


vincipal, Elementary School, Honeoye Falls, New York 


early days as the great adventures 
they were. The thrill which we felt, 
in days gone by, present-day children 
will feel again as they learn of the 
contribution of the brave, unselfish 
men and women who have made our 
country great. 

The last two units tell of inventing 
ways to improve daily living and the 
development of man’s desire to “travel 
faster” by rail, car, and air. 

At the end of each chapter is a sec- 
tion entitled “Let’s Think About,” 
consisting of talking together, working 
together, and checking progress to- 
gether. This is excellent. Study skills 
are introduced and strengthened in 
sections entitled “Let’s Learn from 
Maps,” “Let’s Learn to Outline,” “Let’s 
Learn to Give a Report,” and “Let’s 
Use Reference Books.” 


The Golden Beginning Readers fill 
a need for a child who is learning to 
read. They are wonderful fun—lively 
stories with color pictures and “ever 
so little” text. The four of them are: 
Where Do You Live? by Eva Knox 
Evans, Belling the Cat, retold by 
Leland B. Jacobs, Little Black Puppy 
by Charlotte Zolotow, The Wonder- 
ful House by Margaret Wise Brown. 
At $1.00 each (Golden Press), they 
are inexpensive enough for any home, 
and will give the youngster the satis- 
faction of discovering that he can read 
by himself. Reading will be a pleasure ; 
thus he will want to read. 

Where Do You Live? is the ques- 
tion a small boy asks of the frog, the 
rabbit, the squirrel, and Susan. Bell- 
ing the Cat tells of a meeting of the 
mice to deal with a cat which had 
frightened them. Little Black Puppy 
was loved by a little boy but not by 
the family. The Wonderful House is 
where the horse lived (stable), where 
the birds lived (tree house), where 
the rabbit lived (hole), and finally 
the seaplane with wings, wheels, pon- 
toons, and a boy and a girl. 


Drums, Rattles, and Bells, by 
Larry Kettelkamp, with illustrations 
by the author (Morrow; $2.75), traces 
the development of the percussion in- 
struments of today from their earliest 
beginnings. The book divides these 
instruments into four basic groups 
rattles which originated with the early 
gourds, drums which were first used 
by covering the hollowed-out tree 
trunk with an animal skin, keyboard 
percussion instruments which were 
originally slabs of wood laid across 
the player’s legs, and bells which can 
trace their ancestry to ancient times. 

Man’s ingenuity has produced, from 
these early beginnings, the percussion 
instruments which give rhythm and 
zest to today’s great orchestras—the 
timpani, bass drum, tambourine, ma- 
rimba, vibraphone, triangle, chimes, 
cymbals, and the massive carillons. 

Children will enjoy making their 
drums of various types, their 
own xylophone, and their water-glass 
carillon, which are pictured clearly 
with directions that are easy to follow. 

This is a companion book to Sing- 
ing Strings which has been very popu- 
lar in schools throughout the country. 


own 


See page 89 for addresses of publishers, 











5 records and 
11 Multiplication Quiz Cards 


Musical Multiplication Records 


Now let your class have fun drilling on the tables 
from Twos through Twelves 


Now for the first time the Multiplica- 
tion Tables have been set to music and 
put on records! Thousands of schools 
have ordered these new Bremner Multi- 
plication Records. Teachers and pupils 
find them a welcome change from the 
monotony of routine drill. 


Each table—from the Twos through the 
Twelves—has its own distinctive tune 
and catchy jingle. Fife, drum and clari- 
net lead the drill in a gay, spirited 
tempo. Because children habitually 
memorize their records, they quickly 
master the multiplication tables with 
these records. 


A school principal in Lewiston, Pa. 
writes: “Our children are taking new 
interest in learning their multiplication. 
Your records have a unique approach 
and a good one. Excellent investment 
for schools and parents.” 


The set consists of 5 double-faced rec- 
ords (one table on each side) and 11 
quiz cards. There is a musical quiz 
game for each table. Everyone in your 





“© 


Plan your vacation trip the easy way with Lufthansa’s new tour guide. 
This handy reference booklet, printed in color, has detailed information 
on tours through Europe, Asia, the U.S.S.R. and “Around the World.” 
Lufthansa’s wonderful tours start as low as $739.60. Send for your free 
booklet now. Other free booklets available are, “Round the World,” 
“German Holiday” and “City by City Travel Plan.” 


class will have fun trying to “beat the 
man on the record” in the quiz. 


Bremner Musical Multiplication Rec- 
ords are sold only by mail—not avail- 
able in stores. If not delighted after 
five days trial, return them for full re- 
fund. Complete set only $9.95 postpaid. 
Please specify 45 rpm or 78 rpm speed. 


t 
gp BREMNER MULTIPLICATION RECORDS 4 
4 Dept. J-118, WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 1 
8. Please send me a set of 5 Multiplication Rec- ; 
§ ords and 11 Quiz Cards. I understand that if 
ry am not fully satisfied, I can return the com- § 
g Plete set within five days for full refund. ' 
' 
| 
a 0 $9.95 enc. © School purchase order enc. 
| 0 45 RPM 0 78 RPM 5 
1 ' 
SD FS scdcaces CO OSE CHORESEROC CORES 20% ; 
y 
1 | 
@ School 2... PYYTTYTILITTT LETT rireT 8 
’ Y 
1 - 
Pe ic Peheeekeaeha dar tei eeEeeea ' 
1 ' 
1 7 
+ Pee ere State ‘ 
rt??? ttttttttitititirttiettietsetseLfeeFeeefere. 
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‘ Lufthansa German Airlines, Tour Dept. 
‘ 410 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


My name 





Please send me a free copy of: 








0 World Tour Guide 





: Address 
City 





My Travel Agent is—__ 
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for You 


ARITHMETIC IN 


the very beginning, 





Ready for fall use... 


Numbers 


and Me 


THE NUMBERS BOOK THAT STARTS 


THE RIGHT WAY 


In his new book for kindergartners or begin- 
ning first-graders, Dr. Dan T. Dawson intro- 
duces number ideas and the numerals, 0 
through 10, in simple, rational situations. At 


five- and six-year-olds 


become acquainted with zero. Appropriate, 
modern arithmetic language is used in the 
Teacher's Manual. 13” wide by 10!/,” deep. 
Perforated. Black-and-white illustrations. 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
Educational Book Division, Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 











CADET ROUSSELLE is a foppish dandy 


of the Napoleonic Era who owns three 


ELEMENTARY FRENCH— 
Five Sound Filmstrips — Color — $40.00 


Each Filmstrip, French Text, accompanied by 7” 45rpm record and 
manual. Easy-To-Store Box — with "Hole Shrinker" for record 


TI-JEAN, the Canadian Folk Hero, is a 
boy whose feats are equalled only by 
fictional supermen. Here are two sets 
with two complete stories about this 
great little character. Vocabulary is 


about 3rd Grade. 
3202MR Les Exploits de Ti-Jean 
Dans L’Ouest (30) 
Cr _— et Les Bucherons 


(28) 
$7.95 each 


of everything. This French Folk Song in- 
stills vocabulary by repetition of phrases. 
The record is utilized for only a part of 
the 96 frames. The balance of the film- 
strip gives additional “stanzas” of the 
song. 


3201MR Cadet Rousselle (96)C> 


$10.45 








Free Upon Request 





New Filmstrip Catalog — AIDS TO VISUAL EDUCATION +10 


STANLEY BOWMAR C0., INC. 





LEO, a little mouse, visits his country 
cousin’s farm in the community of 
Roquefort. His series of mis-adventures 
are shown in an amusing, yet meaning- 
ful story. About 3rd Grade. 

ro eee Les Aventures de Leo 

A La Ferme (34) 

CENDRILLON, perhaps the most fa- 
mous of all fairytales, is presented as an 
aid in teaching French. Art for the film- 
strip was done by 5th Graders given a 
free hand in pictorial interpretation of 
the story. Vocabulary about 5th Grade. 


320IMR Cendrillon (42) 
$7.95 EACH 


ORDER NOW — USE THIS TERM 


A new Policy: Send cash with order and deduct 2% of total value. 


3500 Titles Included 


VALHALLA, N., Y. Dept. I 
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BOOKS fir } 
Childrent 


Author and Reviewer of Children’s Books j 


REVIEWED BY 
PHYLLIS FENNER 


“To market, to market, to buy a fat 
pig” and many more nursery rhymes 
having to do with pigs are in the gay, 
colorful Pig Tales selected by Nancy 
Dingman Watson, illustrated by Aldren 
Watson. Little children will adore it. 
A companion volume equally alluring, 
Pony Tales, by the same team, might 
be called “a first book of horses” since 
the rhymes have to do with them 
(Doubleday; $1.00 each). Ages 3-5. 





Moy Moy, story and pictures by Leo 
Politi (Scribner; $2.95), is a sweet 
story of Chinese-Americans and the 
children’s preparation for, and cele- 
bration of, the Chinese New Year. 
Richly colored illustrations and 
charming story. Ages 5-9. 


Big Horse, Little Horse by Martha 
Goldberg, pictures by Tom Hamil 
(Macmillan; $2.75), tells of Mateo, a 
little Mexican boy who belonged to a 
family of potters. Mateo was apt to 
neglect his tasks, in favor of making 
something beautiful. He liked to make 
animals instead of jars. Everyone 
scolded him because he wanted to 
make a little horse to look like the 
beautiful big Panchita; but the tour- 
ists liked his little horse and wanted 
to buy it. Ages 6-8. 


Glenn Blough fans, of whom there 
are many, will rejoice at Who Lives 
in This Meadow? A Story of Animal 
Life, with pictures by Jeanne Bendick 
(Whittlesey House; $2.50). A story of 
the birds and animals in the meadow 
and how and why they are suited to 
their environment, told with beautiful 
simplicity. Lovely itlustrations with a 
soft crayonlike quality. Shorter and 
easier to read than the other Blough 
books. Ages 6-10. 


This new book by Donald Worcester, 
who wrote the Lone Hunter Books so 
beloved by young boys, War Pony, 
illustrated by Harper Johnson ( Walck; 
$3.00), is about a beautiful roan, 
Galivan, chosen to be the ranch own- 
er’s own horse. Conscripted for the 





: 


Spanish army, later stolen by Indians, 
and finally bought for the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition, he knew many own 
ers and had many adventures before 
he returned home. Ages 7-11. 


Some children are inspired to read 
only when they want information, 
Friction All Around by Tillie S. Pine 
and Joseph Levine, illustrated by 
Bernice Myers (McGraw; $2.50), isa 
book for them. With examples from 
home and school, indoors and out, 
friction is explained. Experiments 
make this book especially attractive 
to the science-interested child. Ages 


7-11. 


Birthday Candles Burning Bright: 
A Treasury of Birthday Poetry, 
selected by Sara and John E. Brewton, 
decorations by Vera Bock (Macmillan; 
$3.50), is, as far as I know, the only 
collection of its kind. And birthdays 
are so important to children. Poems 
about twins, christening, cakes and 
candles, birthdays before seven, birth- 
days after seven, ending with the 
greatest—-the birthday of our Lord. 
It is a book that families will love to 
own. All ages. 


Two books about the ever exciting 
and almost extinct buffalo will interest 
children everywhere. Shag: Last of 
the Plains Buffalo by Robert 
MeClung, illustrated by Louis Darling 
(Morrow; $2.95), is the life story of a 
buffalo from birth to maturity; hunted 
by white men and Indians, exposed 
to hardships, until few of the herd 
were left. Lovely illustrations on ev- 
ery page and excellent type make a 
very readable-looking book which will 
be enjoyed by many children not in- 
terested in fiction. Ages 8-12. 


The Buffalo Are Running, a won- 
derfully written story by Gus Tavo, 
illustrated by E. F. Miller, will be 
popular with older girls and _ boys 
(Knopf; $3.00). Young David Duncan, 
working with a wagon train, goes to 
the help of an Indian boy injured in 
a buffalo stampede and thereby incurs 
the hatred of the leader of the train. 
Afraid, David escapes to the Indians 
and spends a year with them, learning 
their ways. Ages 10-14, 


A book for girls is 
Sugar and Spice: The 
ABC of Being a Girl, 
the verses by Phyllis 
McGinley and pictures 
by Colleen Browning; 
and one for boys is A 
Boy Is a Boy by 
Ogden Nash with il 
lustrations by Arthur 
Shilstone. The verses 
are written in the par- 
ticular style of each 
poet, and will enter- 
tain both children and 
adults. Delightful for 
reading and rereading 
(Watts; $2.95 each). 
Ages—no limit. 


See page 89 for addresses of publishers, 
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COMBINATION 35MM FILMSTRIP 
AND 2” x 2” SLIDE PROJECTOR 


Viewlex V-25-P makes teaching easier from 
every angle . gives student interest and 
your teaching period a real lift! Produces an 
image so crisp and brilliant—even with room 
lights on—thot it literally MAKES students 
LOOK and LEARN! Its operation is so aute- 
OM Me ce 
CL CM Ml 
thot teaching and learning go on without 
interruption. 


Other Viewlex projectors available from 
$50.25 to $495.00. Ask your Viewlex Audio 
Visual franchised dealer for a demonstration 
or write for catalog 


All Viewlex projectors are 
GUARANTEED FOR A LIFETIME 


Wiewiex INC 


IN CANADA—ANGLOPHOTO LTD., MONTREAL 


! 
! Viewlex Inc. 


? Broadway, Holbrook, Long Island, New York 





ich). 


! 

; Please send complete information on V-25-P. 
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REVIEWED BY 
LUCILE LINDBERG 


Coordinator of Student Teaching 
Queens College, Flushing, New York 


Reading can stimulate thinking and 
make life interesting and _ exciting. 
Keep your eyes open for books that 
appeal to you. 


Everybody’s Book of Better Speak- 
ing by Dorothy Uris (McKay, 1960; 
267 pp., $4.95). If you have a yearn- 


ing for self-improvement, try this 
book. Mrs. Uris explains in detail 
how to do it, and then inspires her 


readers to get started at once. 

“We're just crazy about words—in 
that is. Serabble, puzzles, 
double We 


for fun. Players 


games, 
acrostics, and acrostics. 
find words aplenty 
will crow when able to recall the name 
of some obscure South African beastie. 
But how often, when talking, will they 
extend a small bead of perspiration 
in search 
syllable word? If we 
all this play 
vocabularies, 


of a new or longer-by-a- 
channel 
individual 


conversa- 


could 
energy into 
what exciting 
tionalists we'd become. 

“A good vocabulary provides a vir- 
tually foolproof asset anywhere. If you 
own a large and wearable verbal ward- 
robe, any missing degrees after your 
name will not be apparent in your so- 
cial conversation, business or profes- 
sional parlance, or when holding forth 
from a dais. 

“Where, oh will the trend 
toward oversimplification, to trite 
slogans, to short cuts and abbrevia- 
end? When are finally re- 
duced to communicating with 
grunts and nods?” 


where 


tions we 


mere 


The voice is important in the im- 
pression we make on others. There is 
an added bonus, too. A feeling of ease 
in speaking start relaxation 
spreading like a balm throughout the 
whole body. 


can 


Teaching Music by Raymond Elliott 
(Merrill, 1960; 322 pp., $4.95). “Sing- 
ing is a very satisfying, intimate, and 
personal experience, for it is not mere- 
ly the voice that sings but the whole 


human personality—-the body, the 
mind, and the soul. When we sing 
the song becomes a part of us, we a 


part of it. Saturated with its thought 
and feeling, it is as if the 
the idea—were born anew in us. 
the 
its message so completely assimilable, 
it is an important agent for learning.... 

“Children first re- 
produce a prescribed melody have, in 
the past, been labeled as monotones, 
non-singers, 
uncertain 
must be latter 
terms should be employed and then 
only in the mind of the teacher. Since 
children at this age 
should language teachers 


song 
since 
and 


experience is so satisfying 


who cannot at 


and 
children 
the two 


defectives, 
such 


listeners, 
singers. If 
labeled, only 


cannot read, 
label them 
as non-readers and hope they will, in 
some miraculous way, gain something 
by listening to read? Unfor- 
tunately have 


others 


some music teachers 
been guilty of similar sins in asking 


the defective singer to listen. ... 


“Musicians agree that monotones 
are extremely rare. The author has 


tested. literally hundreds of defective 
singers, both children and adults, all 


eachers 


of whom have had serious difficulty in 
hearing and reproducing a single tone 
or a series of tones. Eventually, every 
one of them was able to follow a mel- 
ody. Actually, a true monotone would 
have no inflection even in his speak- 
ing voice.” 

In this book many fine state- 
ments. However, it is quite wordy and 
diffuse. For have had 
successful experience with music al- 
ready it should be helpful. 


are 


teachers who 


Educational Research for Class- 
Teachers by John B. Barnes 
(Putnam, 1960; 229 pp., $4.00). Do 
you find yourself saying, “I am just 
an ordinary teacher. I don’t want’ any 
frills; just tell me how do you do it”? 

If you do, you skould begin your 
reading with Chapter 4 because it is 
so practical and down-to-earth. Not 
that it gives a blueprint! Far from 
it! But it start us working in 
some practical ways which make the 
blueprint: unnecessary. 

There you will find a detailed de- 
scription of the ways a teacher studied 
a second-grader, Jimmie, who did not 
adjust well to classwork and whose 
abilities in spelling and reading were 
very limited. There no magic. 
Jimmie did not suddenly reform, but 
he did make gains. Step by step we 
are able to watch the teacher as she 
attempted to this. The 
techniques she used were not com- 
plicated. She could do it; so can we! 

The purpose of the book is to intro- 
duce us to the simple metheds of sei- 


room 


does 


was 


accomplish 


ence through which we may solve our 
practical problems. 


Summerhill by A. S. Neill (Hart, 
1960; 392 pp., $5.75). “No teacher has 
the right to child of making 
noises on a drum. The only curing 
that should be practiced is the curing 
of unhappiness. The difficult child is 
the child who is unhappy. He is at 


cure a 


war with himself: and in consequence. 
he is at war with the world,” we are 
told in the introduction to this book. 
The remainder of it is devoted to tell- 
ing us how in Summerhill, a very un- 
usual school in England, an attempt 
is made to cure unhappiness. 

The guiding principle of the school 
is freedom without license. “Lessons 
are optional. Children can go to them 
or stay away from them for years if 
they a time-table 
but only for the teachers. .. . 

“Summerhill is the hap- 
piest school in the world. ... I sel- 
dom hear a child ery, because children 
when free have much less hate to ex 
than children 
trodden. Hate breeds 
breeds love. 
of children 


want to. There is 


possibly 


who down- 
hate, 
means 
that is 
school. You can’t be on the side 
of children if you punish them and 
storm at them.” 


Whether 


most of what 


press are 


and love 
Love approving 
and essential in 


any 


heartily with 
says, or react 
this book is 
guaranteed to stimulate thinking about 


What 


service could a book perform! 


you agree 


disgust, 


angrily or in 


children in schools. 


See page 89 for addresses of publishers, 
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No Matter 


How You Look At It... 


Viewlex 
Projectors 
Are Easier 

To Teach With 


Viewlex V-500-P is literally 
with" and ‘easier to learn with’ from every 
point of view! Students LEARN MORE because 
V-500-P frees you to TEACH MORE! The un 
precedented image-brilliance compels atten 
tion, even in lighted rooms the simplified 
operation of self-threading and take-up that 
ends awkward, 
... the built-in magnifier viewer that enlarges 
any section for special emphasis—these, and 
many other built-in Viewlex ‘‘teaching assist 
ants'’ in new V-500-P make learning certain; 
teaching faster, easier! 


easier to teach 


time-consuming ‘‘fumbling 


Tia Ali> 4 


V-500-P 
COMBINATION 35MM FILMSTRIP 
AND 2” x 2” SLIDE PROJECTOR 


* 


Ask your Viewlex Audio-Visual 
franchised dealer for a demon- 
stration, or write for catalog. 


ah Multi-Focal Accessory Lens — 
@ infinitely adjustable 3'/, 

to 6” focal length produces full screen image 
at any distance without 
or refocusing. 


moving projector 


*ag*°° 





IN CANADA—ANGLOPHOTO LTD., MONTREAL 
helena eater tara 
- a 
1 Viewlex Inc. 
' 

83 Broadway, Holbrook, Long Island, New York ; 
‘ 

1 ' 
G Please send complete information on V-500-P. . 
. 

1 ' 
' ' 
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‘ ' 
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a hr. ] ' ’ 
ick a pOok— ay Day 
any WHITTLESEY HOUSE 
McGRAW-HILL book — and get fun by. Joi : Burasch 

and fascination for your pupils ; é ee 

WHO LIVES IN THIS MEADOW? A Story of Animal Life. 
BALLOONS By Gienn O. Broven. Illustrated by Jeanne Benpicx. This 
FLY HIGH science-nature book tells about the meadow animals and how 
and why they are suited to their environment. $2.50% 
BALLOONS FLY HIGH: 200 Years of Adventure and Science. 
By Lynn and Gray Poote. Illustrated by Ricnarp Bercer. 


A perfect way to introduce youngsters to the space age. Ex- 
periments and drawings. 8-12. $2.7 


MORE RESEARCH IDEAS FOR YOUNG SCIENTISTS 
By Georce Barr. Illustrated by Mitprep Wattrip. Over 80 



















experiments in chemistry, meteorology, astronomy and physics. 


10 and up. $3.00 


ANIMAL CLOCKS AND COMPASSES: 

From Animal Migrations to Space Travel. 

By Marcaret O. Hype. Illustrated by P. A. Hutcuison. The 

fascinating natural rhythms by which insects, fish, animals, 

live and travel. Open-end experiments. Winner, 1960 Edison 

Award as “The Best Children’s Science. Book” Teenages. 
$2.95 
































A PROMISE TO OUR COUNTRY: 

I Pledge Allegiance ... 

By Captain James Catvert, USN. Illustrated in 
three colors by James Daucuerty. A clear explana- 
tion of each part of the Pledge that American boys 
and girls make every day. 7 and up. $2.00 * 























Illustrated catalog and annotated science and “LADIES AND GENTLEM EN, I HEREBY CROWN 
social science lists available. Prices are tentative. PATRICIA AND ROBERT QUEEN AND KING OF 
* Special library edition available. THE MAY. ee « You big sissy, sitting beside a girl in front of everybody!" 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE, A division of McGRAW-HILL 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


PLASTI-TAK 


The RE-USABLE Adhesive for posting charts, papers, | 
art work etc. om ANY surface in the classroom 





THE WORLE 





through the magic of Better than jepe. tacks, staples or, waxes Lasts 
ii : indefinitely Approvec y ACEI Orde oO oO 
: Folkways hi fidelity records. school supply distributor or write lor his name “and 
Write for free catalogue of 600 albums information 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. BROOKS MFG. CO. 
117 W. 46 St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. P.O. Box 156A Cincinnati 31, Ohio 














“Now, Alexander, I know that if you start on your left 
foot and remember to count carefully, you will not get 
tangled up in your streamer.” 

















Dr. IRENE CyPHeERr, Associate Professor of Education at New York UNtversity, 
past-President of the METROPOLITAN AUDIO VISUAL ASSOCIATION, and A-V Editor of 
INSTRUCTOR Magazine, demonstrates the unique advantages of the NORELCO 
‘Continental’ Tape Recorder to a group of student teachers at N.Y.U. Selection of the 


amebens ‘ )/ 
a 
NORELCO for inclusion in the exhibits in N.Y.U.’s “Model Classroom” was based upon Bas 


, * - . . . . U = ——$—$———S 
performance standards of fidelity, reliability, versatility and functional simplicity. a 


The NORELCO ‘Continental’ is a product of North American Philips Co., Inc., High “A hot day like this, lemonade is sure to sell. Put in another 
Fidelity Products Division, Dept. IN5, 230 Duffy Ave., Hicksville, L. 1., New York. gallon of water.” 
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Upgrading Written Work 
in Our School 


MILDRED M. GILPIN 


Principal, John H. Vohr School 
ary, Indiana 


At a general faculty meeting early in 





Interpreting an 
Educational Program 


GILBERT HOWARD 


Elementary Principa! 
Community Schools, Nevada, lowa 


We have used, with great success, this 


We Have 
Volunteer Librarians 


WILLIAM C. HUGHES 


Principal, Roy B. Kelley School 
Lockport, New Yor 


Our new building opened last year with 


PRINCIPALS’ 


7N the fall, we agreed that the written work system for interpreting our educational a library room but no librarian to staff 
oF of our pupils should be improved, and program to the school parents. We call it. Since we consider the library an es- 
' could be if all teachers worked together our plan the “parent of the week” pro- sential element in our school program, we 
to focus their attention and that of their gram. Every week each class chooses a tried to make up for this lack by recruit- 
pupils on the problem. A tentative se- parent of the week. (The classes have ing mothers willing to volunteer some of 
quential program was developed and set their own means of choosing.) These their time regularly each week to serve 
up throughout the school. parents receive a special invitation to as librarians. Other mothers would also 
All classes started with one-paragraph visit the classroom for part of the day or perform other needed library tasks on 
compositions. Topic sentences, support- all day as they choose. Most parents stay periodic occasions. 
ing facts, and clinching sentences were long enough to eat lunch with their child. The response to our call for assistance 
stressed, along with practice in what goes Attendance has been excellent and recep- was gratifying. We have three mothers who 
into a paragraph and what does not. tion of the program has been enthusiastic work as librarians one half 
: Grades four through six viewed and dis- by both parents and students. day each on three different 
cussed the filmstrip “Steps in Building a By following the progress of their chil- days during the week. Each TOE CSTRTETER eatetee 
—) P anh” ‘ iversi >ec : ARE . the Department of Ele- 
S aragraph (Loyola University Press). dren in each grade from year to year the librarian handles four regu- mentary School Principals 
Nine steps in paragraph building are de- parents develop a greater understanding larly Scheduled classes. In on the 40th anniversary of 
picted. of what we are attempting to do. Usually addition we have four other that organization. It was 
When the children were ready to pro- it is mothers who come to class “teas,” mothers who form a sub- on Feb. 28, 1921, that 51 
ceed to two- and three-paragraph com- but many fathers are present for these stitute list and fill in when- elementary principals met 
% positions, transitional sentences and out- “special days,” so that they, too, come to ever our “regular” librarians in Atlantic City to form 
lines were studied. feel at home in the classroom. Through are unable to come. Our a professional organiza- 
” It was decided that each class should these “parent of the week” programs, “librarians” check books in __ tion dedicated to the spe- 
write one planned composition each week parents develop a better relationship with and out, place them back _— “fie needs of elementary 
and that the skills taught should be main- our teachers, understand our problems on the shelves, mend books, —o principals. hnsoe 
tained in the written work for other sub- more fully, and appreciate the education- type borrower and catalog we tangs Mago be - 
. left ject areas. The work of each child was al program their children are engaged in. cards, and help teachers same. Congratulations! . 
t get _ filed in chronological order so that the collect books on special : 


parent, teacher, and child could compare 
work and see the growth made. 

At a conference and work period for 
grade groups, each teacher brought three 
compositions which she considered good, 
average, and poor for the grade she was 
teaching. Each group, fifth-grade teach- 
ers for example, individually evaluated 
their compositions to see whether they 


Where is public education today? The 
NEA Research Bureau has listed 86 research 
facts to help readers become aware of both 
the accomplishments and the shortcomings of 
public education in the U.S. today. 

2. Total public elementary school enroll- 
ment in 1960-61 is 37,244,284. 

8. There are 29.5 pupils for every teacher 
in elementary schools. 


subjects for room collec- 


tions. At different times during the year, 
other mothers prepare new books for cir- 
culation and type catalog cards. 

A professionally trained librarian from 
a nearby junior high school provided us 
with much needed help and advice in the 
initial stages of our experiment. 

This year we lost our library room to 





placed the same value on originality, clar- 
ity of expression, and mechanics. Tenta- 
tive standards were set up for each grade. 

At a general faculty meeting later, 
sample compositions were read, or pro- 
jected on a screen by an opaque pro- 
jector, and discussed. At the subsequent 
grade group meetings, teachers pooled 
ideas regarding topics, teaching tech- 
niques, helpful materials, and progress. 
This cooperative approach and common 
purpose have brought about a noticeable 
improvement in all types of written ex- 


ression. We heartily recommend it t Principals are urged to contribute to this page. For each item (400 
ne h te ” y ad words or less) used, The INSTRUCTOR will pay $10.00 plus a year's sub- 
—_ other schools. scription. Address: Principals’ Forum, The INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


increased enrollments, but have used our 
faculty room as the library. The volun- 
teer mothers continue to serve and have 
made it possible for the children to do a 
greater amount of independent reading. 
Perhaps in some hoped-for day in the 
future we shall have a full-time profes- 
sionally trained librarian to serve our 
needs. Until then, however, our “ama- 
teurs” are doing an extremely competent 
job benefiting both teachers and children. 


16. In 1960-61, the number of school dis- 
tricts reached an all-time low—37,153. 

19. There are 130,473 public schools, 
104,427 of which are elementary. 

27. Of the 857,353 elementary school teach- 
ers, 125,477 are men. 

45. The average school term is 178 days. 

70. Cost of public schools has almost tri- 
pled in 10 years—from $5.8 billion in 

*49-'50 to $15.5 in '59-"60. 
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hop, hop, hop 


Hopping is an excellent exercise that involves many muscles and 
develops body coordination. Use any of these hopping exercises: 

1. Old-fashioned hopscotch. 

2. Hopping along a chalk-marked straight line with breaks in 
it. (The child’s foot must always touch the line, yet never touch 
one of the breaks.) 

3. Stepping stones. The hopper must go from stone to stone 
drawn on the floor. (Start them close and gradually move them 
farther and farther apart.) Be sure the children hop on each foot. 
Place one stone so they must hop on left foot—another, the right. 


The human body is a source of wonder for both youngsters and grown- 
ups. Here are a story and some activities to make the study of the body 
interesting and also educational for your class! 


counting in 
ones and twos 


Let the children list the ones and 
twos of their bodies. For example, 
two eyes, but only one nose; two 
lungs, but one stomach. Then use 
the list to begin a discussion about 
what each of the parts of the body 
does. It is best not to include organs 
which they have not heard of and 








Simon says 


Play “Simon Says” with parts of 
the body. The child who is “it” calls 
for example, “Simon says I have two 
knees.” “It” touches anything but his 
knees as he says this, but the other 
children must touch the part he men- 
tions. The children who do just as 
he does are “out.” 


Kindergarte 


body rhythm 
development 


Formal rhythmic exercises involv- 
ing unusual movements of the body 
appeal to children, especially when 
they are done to music. Let some of 
your class set the pace with tom- 
toms, bongo drums, or tambourines 
while a leader counts the beats. Sug- 
gest that they increase the tempo as 
exercises continue. Also try exer- 
cises that tell a story, such as digging, 
hoeing, climbing a ladder, sawing a 
block, or shoveling snow. Plan the 
exercises to rhythm, using a 4-4 
count and then repeating the action. 


how high? 


science and 


the body 


There are many science learnings connected with a study 
of physiology. During warm days in the spring, children per- 
spire. They should know the source of perspiration, how it 
leaves the body, and the fact that, through evaporation, per- 
spiring keeps the body cool. To demonstrate this, wipe a por- 
tion of each child’s arm with cotton dipped in alcohol. As 
the alcohol evaporates, what do the children feel? When do 


To interest children in the need for 
adequate rest and sleep, explain that 
growth takes place while they are 
sleeping. Pick a child who is of aver- 
age height. Ask him to stand against 
the wall at two points, and mark his 
height. Stretch a string between them. 
Pupils measure each other and decide 
how far they go above and below line. 


have little interest in. A simple chart 
may show positions of body parts. 


comparing and 
estimating 


A bathroom scale in your room is a good device to create inter- 
est in weight, as well as to provide practice in the reading of num- 
bers. Use it to build comparisons and to provide practice in es- 
timating. For example, how much do we think John weighs? How 
much do we think Sally weighs? How much more is John’s weight 
than Sally’s? (Sally and John will know the correct answers and 
must keep their secret while the others are attempting to estimate.) 


finger-painting fun 


Children love to paint! And finger painting 
is one of the most expressive of the painting 
methods. Give the children bright paints and 
large sheets of paper. Then ask them to show 
via finger-painted pictures how they feel as they 
skip and jump and hop and run. If they need 
some help to remember, let them quietly do the 
activity they are illustrating. 


an unusual 
present for Mother 


When children get out spring cloth- 
ing, they often realize how much they 
have grown over the winter. If you re- 
corded their heights and weights in the 
fall, help them note the difference in 
inches and pounds. How many differ- 
ent things aided them in their growth? 
Height and weight differences could be 
included in an interesting letter and 
sent home to Mother. Decorated and 
sent through the mail, the letter could 
be used for a Mother’s Day present. 


we use rubbing alcohol to make people more comfortable? 
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The Story —Sammy Has an Accident 


Whose fault was it that Sammy fell off 
the swing? Maybe it happened because 
the fire siren blew and he was stretching 
his neck trying to see which way the fire 
engines were going. Maybe he fell off be- 
cause there was a strong wind and he 
wasn’t holding on tightly enough. 

Anyway, Sammy fell off the swing and 
that hurt! When he went into the house, 
he and his mother were sure his left arm 
was broken. Mrs. Perkins took Sammy to 
see Dr. Michael, and he thought so, too. 
But he wasn’t really sure until he took a 
picture which he called an X-ray. Dr. 
Michael showed Sammy the X-ray film 
so he, too, could see where the break was. 

Dr. Michael put a plaster cast on 
Sammy’s arm to hold the bone in place. 


















His mother made a sling from a big 
towel. Then Dr. Michael told Sammy to 
be very careful for three weeks. If the 
bone knit together in one piece, he would 
take off the cast then. 

The next day everyone at school 
asked Sammy how he broke his arm. 

“Does it hurt?” “No.” 

“Did you have to wear the cast to 
bed?” “Yes.” 

“Can you take a bath?” “Not in the 
tub or shower.” 

“Will your arm be as good as new 
when the doctor takes off the cast?” “Dr. 
Michael promised that it would be.” 

Sammy’s friends helped him sharpen 
his pencils and carry his books and put 
on his raincoat when it rained. These 
things were hard to do with just one arm. 

Three weeks later, Dr. Michael took 
another picture of Sammy’s arm. The 
broken place was healed, and the crack 


the senses 





didn’t show in the X-ray film. But the 
bone in Sammy’s arm looked thinner. 

“Ts it really thinner?” asked Sammy. 

“Yes, but that’s because you haven't 
been using it,” Dr. Michael explained. 
“By next week it will be just as big and 
strong as the bone in your other arm.” 

The muscles felt flabby and thin, too. 
“Exercise them gently,” said the doctor. 
“Soon they will be strong again.” 

At first, Sammy’s friends still had to 
help him. He could carry one book in his 
left hand, but not two. He could lift the 
small chairs, but not the large ones. 

Each day Sammy’s arm got better. 
Soon it was just as strong as the right 
one. Finally he even forgot which arm 
he had broken. But now, whenever 
Sammy plays on the swing, he remem- 
bers to hold on with both hands, espe- 
cially if the wind is blowing or the fire 
siren is sounding! 


A discussion of the sensory organs (nose, eyes, ears, special nerve endings in 
the skin, and the taste buds) can be made more interesting by an activity illus- 
tration in which the children think about things they can smell, taste, hear, and 
so on. For example, they can smell, taste, feel, and see an apple, but not hear 
it. A toy whistle is heard, felt, and seen. Consider perfume, a record, plants, a 
clock, paint. Can they taste while they are holding their noses? (See also “Using 


caterpillar crawl 


“caterpillar.” 


Our Senses,” page 24 in the January 1961 issue.) 


Young children like to romp and roll, and this is often very good 
exercise. Divide your class into groups of about five. Let all but 
one of the players in each group kneel on the floor side by side. 
They need not all be facing the same way. At a given signal they 
begin to rock back and forth with no attempt to synchronize their 
movements. The remaining child then crawls across their backs. 
Then he takes his place on the far side. The first child repeats the 
action, and so on, until each child has a chance to crawl on the 
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"Fiddleheads" of the deaaene 
fern uncurl in early spring. 


FERNS 


Ferns are among the largest green 
flowerless plants. Take your children 
to see the fern fiddleheads unrolling 
their leaves in spring. Look for them 
in nearby damp woods, or in shady 
gardens. See how the leaves are all 
wrapped in the scroll, very much like 
the end of a violin. The underground 
stem may persist for years, but in most 
ferns the leaves die back each autumn 
and new growth uncurls again in the 
spring. 

How many different kinds of fern 
can you and your pupils find? Can you 
find some whose leaves have margins 
like saw teeth? Can you find any that 
have smooth edges? Do some ferns 
grow in clumps, while others grow 
singly? Are some stalks fuzzy and some 
fuzzless? What is the tallest fern grow- 
ing near school? Do any of the ferns 
the children study have flowers? 

Pick one or two fern fronds and 
press them between newspaper and 
corrugated cardboard until they are 
thoroughly dry. Paste them on card- 
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ARY SCIENCE ACTIVITIE 


Ss es ees ae eter arcane 


Flowerless Plants 


Primary Scientists 


IN SPRING elementary school science often centers on the 
study of flowers and migrating birds. Flowerless plants are 
important, too, and although not so showy in color and size, 
should not be overlooked in spring science studies. 


board and put them on the bulletin 
board so the children will remember 
that daffodils and tulips are only one 
kind of plant that appears in spring. 


MOSSES AND ALGAE 


Mosses are another kind of flower- 
less plant that primary scientists should 
observe in spring. Let the children see 
the new green leaves on moss plants, 
and the slender shoots with the knobs 
on top, from which come the spores 
or dustlike particles that grow into 
new moss plants. 

Make a mossy terrarium, letting 
each child take a small clump of moss 
from a woodsy spot to put in the terrar- 
ium. Keep it out of direct sunlight 
and away from heat. If it is covered, 
you will not need to water it. Watch 
how the moss grows. Can you see the 
little spore capsules form above the 
plants? Can you see the little “hats” 
that the capsules wear? Do any tiny 
animals appear from these _ small 
flowerless plants? 

Take the children out to examine 
the tree trunks and old masonry struc- 
tures near the school building. Can 
they find moss growing on the shady 
side of tree trunks near the ground 
where it is moist? Can they find any 
other green stuff that is not spongy like 
moss, but looks the same in color? 

The smallest green flowerless plant 
the children can find is algae. Tree 
trunks, fence posts, and even the 
north-facing walls of buildings often 
are coated with a green carpet of 
algae. There isn’t much for children 
to see except the green color, but they 
should have a chance to learn that 


these, too, are plants—some of the very 
first plants on the earth. 

Mosses and algae need much mois- 
ture to grow. This is why they are 
usually found on the north or sunless 
side of trees and buildings. Can your 
pupils tell which side of a tree is the 
north just by the moss or algae there? 
Which is the shadiest side of a tree 
that grows at the north edge of a 
woods? Where else near school or 
home can the children find moss or 
algae growing? 





After a warm, rainy night, 
many mushrooms push up 
through the leaves. 


GREENLESS PLANTS 


Not all flowerless plants are green. 
Mushrooms, molds, yeast, puffballs, 
and many others are not green, but 
may be white, orange, brown, or black. 
To show the children some of these 
plants, put an orange in a plastic bag, 
close the end of the bag tightly, and 
place it in a warm dark place such as 
a closet or drawer. (Continued on page 78) 
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Junior Scientists 


YOUR junior scientists may wonder where the 
seeds are in such plants as ferns, mosses, molds, 
and mushrooms. How do they make more plants? 


have them because some fronds are sterile, 
and some do not develop their fruiting 
bodies until later in summer. 

To see how spores make new plants, fill 
a small clay flowerpot with peat moss or 





FERN SPORES 


vermiculite and put it into boiling water 
to sterilize it. After a few minutes, remove 
it, let it cool, then invert the pot of mate- 
rial in a pan with about a half inch of 
water. Over the inverted pot sprinkle 
some pulverized fruiting dots. Cover the 


ry On the underside of mature fern fronds pot with a wide-mouthed jar to keep it 
you may find rows of pinhead-sized dots. moist. In a month or two you will see tiny - * 
is- These are groups of spore-bearing struc- green plants growing from the spores that * Fd 
re tures. Spores are what flowerless plants you sowed. When the common inky cap mushroom 
ogg have instead of seeds. A seed is a new ripens, it produces an inky black liquid that 

“a flowering plant that started to grow, then you can really write with. 
he stopped until planted. A spore is anew MOSS SPORES 
aw: cell of a flowerless plant that has not yet poisonous, and the large ones cannot be 
ws Started to grow. Mosses make their spores in capsules confused with stemmed mushrooms, some 
ce Let the children examine some of these _ atop slender stalks from among the leaves. of which should never be tasted. 

a fruiting dots under a magnifier. Some dots Look at the capsules on a number of local When puffballs ripen, they turn brown 
or are clusters of tiny pill-shaped containers, mosses. Some will have pointed “hats” inside. If you step on one, a brown cloud 
or each with many spores. Some dots are that can be lifted off to show the green or of spores will erupt. This cloud contains 

covered with a little flap. Some are cov- brown capsules underneath. If you care- billions of spores. If all the spores from 
ered by a curled leaf edge. One fern fully pick off the lid of a capsule, you may one big puffball germinated, and all their 
has rusty fruiting bodies part way down see tiny teeth around the top of the spores also germinated, the resulting puff- 
the stem. Another has brown beadlike capsule. These teeth help to toss the balls would outweigh the earth almost a 
fruiting bodies on a separate stalk. spores out into the wind. thousand times! 
How many different kinds of fruiting Find other kinds of fungi. Can you 
bodies can you find? Not all the ferns will find a shelf fungus on a dead or dying 
FUNGI tree? On the underside of the shelf you 
will see hundreds of pores from which 

Fungi such as mushrooms reproduce by fall spores. Inside some of these fungi live 
means of spores that they shed into the beetles that feed on the fungus while it, in 
breeze by the millions. To see where the turn, feeds on the tree. 
spores come from, look at the underside 
of a mushroom. If the mushroom has gills, 
spores are formed along the surface of MOLDS 
the gills. Pore-bearing mushrooms form 
spores in the tubes that make the pores. Molds offer excellent views of spore- 

Collect a fresh mushroom (they are not producing structures. Moisten a piece of 
poisonous to touch) and bring it to class. bread and wrap it in plastic. Put it in a 
Cut off the cap where it connects to the warm dark place for a few days, then 
stem, lay it on a sheet of paper, and cover examine it. Can you find a fuzzy growth 
it with a glass or a dish. In two days ex- on it? If the fuzzy mold has brown or 
amine the paper under the mushroom. black dots on it, these are the spore- 
There you will find a spore print. producing structures. 

Since some mushrooms have brown Seeds that are kept too moist some- 
spores and some have white ones, it is times mold, and the mold develops spore 
best to put one mushroom on white paper cases. Even when seeds that are “planted” 
and another on black paper to make sure on a moist sponge do not germinate, they 

; that at least one spore print has good may serve to feed some mold. 
contrast. By observations and simple activities, 





Dozens of clusters of spore cases, called 
sori, dot the underside of this polypody 
fern leaf. Photo by Richard B, Pischer 





In carly autumn your pupils will some- 
times find white puffballs growing in 
moist woodland borders. They are stem- 
less and look like white balls growing on 
the ground. If you find one that is white 
and firm inside, slice it, soak it in salt 
water for about an hour, then fry it in 
butter to a toasty brown. Puffballs are not 


help your junior scientists to appreciate 
the fact that not all plants have flowers, 
and that some flowerless plants are quite 
as interesting as those that have flowers. 
With your help they are sure to find the 
molds, mushrooms, and mosses as chal- 
lenging and interesting a study as the 
daffodils, dandelions, and daisies. 
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Tne 
CASE 
OF THE 


“Out of Ttwume” Singer 


DELINDA ROGGENSACK 


Chur-co-nne singers! Who are they? Why 
are they? How many can be saved? Does their 
“out-of-tune-ness” pertain to the indefinable 
something we call musicianship, or is it mental, 
physical, and pathological? 

Do you, as a first-grade teacher, remember 
the shock you experienced the first time you 
had the children in your class sing together? 
They sounded like a Chinese orchestra in the 
throes of tuning up! The hope is that you were 
not completely baffled and discouraged, but 
rather that your sense of humor came to the 
rescue and you were challenged to do something 
about the awful din that reached your ears. 


IN NO other area of educational activity does 
the matter of individual differences so quickly 
manifest itself. There are some children who 
can sing a melody in good tune and with mu- 
sical feeling on entering school. A limited num- 
ber cannot sing an entire song, but can match 
a few tones. A greater number, alas, will utter 
below-pitch and out-of-tune sounds that one 
can scarcely call singing. 

There are no reliable figures that will pre- 
dict the actual percentages in your group, for 
they vary greatly. Happily, most of those with 
entering difficulties soon acquire the skills and 
abilities of pleasurable singing. A few will de- 
velop these abilities late; and a very few will 
remain unable to match even a few tones. 


CHILDREN who cannot carry a tune are com- 
monly called “monotones.” This is a serious 
misnomer. The true monotone (one-tone) is 
very rare, and would be a dead-level monotone 
in speech as well as in singing. Even the most 
trying of young voices effect some degree of 
inflection, either in speech or in song, and al- 
most without exception people can distinguish 
high tones from low tones. 

The term “tone-deaf” is often applied to this 
group of handicapped singers. This, too, is a 
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In early singing, let the meaning 
of the words reinforce the music 
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Professor of Music Education, Cornell College, Mount Vernon, lowa 


misnomer, for the actual number of tone-deaf 
people in the world is infinitesimally small. The 
author has known personally only one. Ulysses 
S. Grant supposedly was another, for he “knew 
two tunes. One was ‘Yankee Doodle’ and one 
wasn’t!” 

Music educators, groping for a name that 
will satisfactorily describe these people, have 
come up with several: nonsingers, out-of-tune 


is good in recognition and rhythmic response, 
though poor in singing, his chances for early 
correction are good, because his basic mu- 
sicianship is good. On: the other hand, if he is 
poor in all these areas, correction is likely to 
be relatively slow, though, with adequate time 
and emphasis, he can progress in the skills of 
music, and attain some level of taste and ac- 
complishment. 





Can You Predict Which Nonsingers in Kindergarten May Become Good Singers Later? 

























































































Singing Recognition Rhythm 1Q | Health & Speech Factors | 
KG|1B]1a]2p[2a|xo] ip] iale2p [2a lkc]ipfiales[eal TO 
Richard 3/3|) 3) 2} 2] %! %| %|%4%ol%)2)2] 2] 2) 1 1103) TeA—Hearing 
Laura 3} 3) 3) 3) 31%ol Kol *1% |%1 3) 3] 3] 3] 3] 64) T2A—Hearing—coordination 
Ruth 3/3) 2) 2} 1) %ol 20 %1% 1%) 1)1) 1) 1) 1) 89) T&A—Out at end of 1st grade 
ackie 3} 2) 2) 2] 2) %| %] %1% | %/1)}1] 1] 1] 1) 87] Speech defect—cleft palate 
Highest ability is indicated by 1, lowest by dies used, the numerator the number the 


3. Under “Recognition,” the denominator of 
the fraction represents the number of melo- 


singers, under-the-tone singers, uncertain sing- 
ers, inaccurate singers, problem singers, un- 
musical singers, and tuneless singers. 


THERE are several reasons why such children 
may be having difficulty. The child may be 
using his speaking voice rather than a singing 
tone. The child’s ear may not distinguish dif- 
ferences in pitch. There may be nervous ten- 
sions, which often cause above-pitch singing. 
There may be physical handicaps such as bad 
tonsils and adenoids, cleft palate or no palate, 
harelip, injury to vocal cords, congenital con- 
ditions, nervous diseases, or other abnormal 
conditions. There may be difficulties in muscu- 
lar coordination, or in mind-muscle coordina- 
tion. There are certainly differences in home 
backgrounds and the amount of exposure to 
music the child receives through radio, record- 
ings, television, movies, church, and com- 
munity. 

Teachers generally agree that all children 
can be taught to sing except for the unfortunate 
few who are physically or mentally handi- 
capped. The aim of the teacher is to have their 
singing problems corrected, if possible, by the 
end of the second grade. 


SEVERAL coordinated and integrated activi- 
ties in music may serve to predict progress for 
the pupil. For example, if the under-the-tone 
singer immediately recognizes oft-used songs 
when played on an instrument or sung with a 
neutral syllable “loo” or “la,” he hears and 
recognizes that which he cannot yet put into his 
voice. Or again, if he responds kinesthetically 
to the basic pulse and rhythmic flow of a mu- 
sical number, he may feel in his body what he 
cannot yet project with his voice. If the child 


child recognized. Under “Health,” T&A refers 
to a bad case of tonsils and adenoids. 


A comparison of the recorded data for a few 
children will show the value of such tests in 
predicting future attainment. The material in 
the chart shown on this page comes from sur- 
veys made in the Newton, Iowa, Public Schools 
when the author was supervisor there. 


IN WORKING with these children, several 
things should be kept in mind. First of all, fol- 
lowing the physical principle, “the smaller the 
instrument, the higher the tone,” the child’s 
natural voice is light, high, and free. Most 
songs and tone drills should therefore lie on 
the staff. Second, the use of two or three tones 
intervals apart is better than trying to match a 
single tone because (a) the basis for compari- 
son of pitches is thus set up for the student's 
ear, (b) tonal relationships soon will be estab- 
lished, and (c) it takes more than one tone to 
establish a musical phrase. 

The intervals used should be neither too 
wide nor too narrow for comfort. Octaves and 
consecutive tones are difficult even for adults. 
While one does not avoid the jump of an octave. 
or scale passages, it requires more time to get 
acceptable performances. Intervals of thirds, 
fourths, fifths, and even sixths achieve quicker 
results. 

The child may be using a speaking voice 
rather than a singing voice, a very common 
problem with beginners. This child can neither 
hear nor feel the difference between the two. 
One of the best devices for making the tran- 
sition from speaking to singing is the use of 
high-pitched speech. The “meow” of the small- 
est kitten, or the “peep” of the smallest chick- 
en, soon becomes a singing tone; and one can 
immediately move to tone drills like the sound 
of the cuckoo clock, (Continued on page 80) 
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Teacher, Fourth Grade 
Schumacher School, Akron, Ohio 


SARA WOOD 


T GAVE us a Strange yet excited feeling when neighbors and 
friends stopped in last summer to ask how our atomic garden 
was growing. Many of you may be interested in hearing about this 
different kind of garden and will want to plant one of your own. 
Let me tell you how it all started. 

My fourth-graders and I received a letter from Oak Ridge Atom 
Industries one day last spring telling about a new and interesting 
experiment with atomic-energized seeds. The experiments could be 
started in the classroom during the early spring months and con- 
tinued outside during the summer. Immediately the question was 
asked, “What are atomic-energized seeds?” In looking over back- 
ground information, we found that they were seeds that had been 
treated with a special kind of atomic energy called a gamma ray, 
and that plants grown from them might show a decided change in 
color, size, odor, texture, shape, taste, and so on. Such a change is 
called a mutation. Of course, not all energized seeds will neces- 
sarily produce mutations. We weren’t so optimistic as to think that 
even one of us would grow a brand-new type of plant; but we 
decided to try this experiment anyway. It represented a peaceful 
use of atomic energy, and that in itself spurred us on. 

The seeds were ordered, and on the day they arrived, excitement 
ran high. The children gathered around to watch me open the pack- 
age. After carefully reading the directions, we were ready to be- 
gin the project. 

New four-inch clay pots were chosen for containers. There were 
fourteen in all, lined up in two groups. We were going to plant not 
only atomic-energized seeds but control seeds as well, so that we 
could compare the progress of each. You see, control seeds are 
just normal healthy seeds that have not been exposed to atomic 
radiation. 

Equal amounts of garden soil, clean sand, and humus were used 
for the starting mixture. The children labeled cach pot carefully as 


~~ Mtomic- 
Energized 
Smead 


the seeds were planted in order to avoid mixing the energized seeds 
and the controls. The pots were placed on the warm sunny window 
sills of our room, and needless to say, with thirty-two pairs of loving 
eyes watching, they grew beautifully. We kept the soil moist at all 
times, but avoided overwatering. 

During this period, several committees were at work with com- 
parison charts, watering, measuring, and so on. In some cases, the 
atomic-energized plants progressed faster, but actual results 
couldn’t be determined at such an early stage in the experiments. 

Suddenly one day, we realized that transplanting time was near, 
because the plants were ranging from two to six inches high. We 
decided to concentrate on zinnias, marigolds, and tomatoes for 
further study. Flash bulbs popped here and there so the chil- 
dren could get a pictorial record of the first phase of our experi- 
ment. We divided the atomic and control plants among the chil- 
dren in the group, our principal, the resource teacher, and myself. 
It was a rewarding sight that day to see the children leave the class- 
room, clutching their plants and probably feeling like real scientists. 

September came all too soon. The flowers had bloomed, the to- 
matoes had ripened, and the boys and girls were now fifth-graders; 
but our experiment was far from being over. We watched for muta- 
tions, which were the real reason for our experiment. Flowers were 
allowed to go to seed; otherwise we would have lost our new plant 
forever. Saving these seeds was the most important part of the ex- 
periment. After two seasons, changes in the genes may produce 
something unusual. 

Our plants appeared to be normal, but here are a few interesting 
observations that we made. 

I. Zinnias 

A. Grew very tall 

B. Dark rich red flowers 

C. Extra-fine quality 
II. Marigolds 

A. Bushes spread out 

B. Loaded with blossoms 

C. Odor not so strong 
III. Tomatoes 

A. Small leaves on vines 

B. Medium-sized fruit 

C. Sharper tasting than controls 

The children have formed a club and frequently come back to 

my room to discuss future plans. | am encouraging each of them 
to continue their gardening for at least another season. Adventur- 
ous boys and girls—also teachers—are always on the lookout for 
new and healthful hobbies. Atomic gardening is just that! 


AuTHOrR’s Norte: Our seeds were obtained from Oak Ridge Atom Industries 
Sales Corp., 845 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill. The accompanying workbook 
stated that if after two seasons of this experiment, you feel that you have a 
new plant worthy of introduction to the public you can get advice and 
assistance in developing your discovery by writing to Plant Introduction 
Dept., Oak Ridge Atom Industries, Inc., P.O. Box 229, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
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The Colt in the China Shop 


MABEL WATTS 


NE morning as Casey the colt was 

frisking about the barnyard, he 
bumped into Farmer Turnipseed, who 
was Carrying two pails full of milk from 
the barn. Ooops! Down went Farmer 
Turnipseed! The milk spilled, and there 
was a terrible commotion! 

“Why don’t you look where you are 
going?” asked Clover the cow. 

“The sun was in my eyes,” Casey ex- 
plained. “It would never have happened 
otherwise.” 

Slowly Farmer Turnipseed picked 
himself up off the ground. “You clumsy 
animal!” he said to Casey. “Sometimes 
I wish you were a thousand miles away!” 

Casey could hardly believe his ears. 
He thought the farmer loved him and 
wanted him. He thought he was needed 
around the farm. 

“That does it!’ Casey said to the other 
animals. “I’m leaving!” 

“Where are you going?” they asked. 

“Maybe I'll join a circus,” said Casey, 
“or a wild West show.” 

He kicked up his heels and pranced 
away. 

“Don’t bump into the fence,” teased 
Dasher the dog. 

“Look out for that rock!” squealed 
Penny the pig. 

“Don’t trip over the hoe,” 
Gertie the goose. 

Ooops! Casey bumped into the fence 
and into the rock. And then, he tripped 
over the hoe! 
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“Perhaps I need a pair of spectacles,” 
Casey said to himself. 

But Casey could see the bird nests high 
in the treetops. He could sce the tiniest 
bugs crawling along in the grass. It 
wasn't his eyesight! 

“I know why I keep bumping into 
things,’ Casey said at last. “The animals 
keep saying, ‘Look out! Look out!’ That 
makes me nervous and clumsy. I need to 
be cured!” 

Farmer Turnipseed had wished that 
Casey was a thousand miles away. But 
Jasper Junction was much closer. And 
that’s where Casey the colt went! 

Casey walked carefully up Main 
Street. He wanted to find some nice quiet 
place to rest. 

The bakery? No, that smelled too 
warm. The five-and-ten? No, that was 
too crowded. The women’s hat shop! No, 
Casey didn’t need a hat, especially not 
a woman’s hat! 

Then he came to Chandler’s China 
Shop. Casey peeked in the window at 
the stacks and piles of dishes. He had an 
idea. 

“If I can walk through this store, and 
not break anything,” he said to himself, 
“then I’m cured!” 

There was a sign on the door that 
said, “Walk In.” So Casey walked in! It 
was cool and comfortable in the china 
shop, and there wasn’t even one cus- 


Your class will want to 
visualize Casey's antics in 
pictures and pantomime 


tomer. Mr, Chandler, the manager, was 
snoozing in his chair. And here was all 
this beautiful chinaware! 

Casey trotted daintily down the aisles. 
There were cups and saucers and plates 
and cream pitchers and sugar bowls on 
the counters. And Casey didn’t bump in- 
to any of them! 

Mr. Chandler snored on and on. Busi- 
ness had been very slow lately. He didn’t 
expect any customers. 

Casey thought it would be nice to sit 
in the window and rest. He pushed a big 
platter to the side with his nose—and a 
gravy boat that had come from England 
—and a set of colored mixing bowls. 

Then he sat down in the china shop 
window in a patch of sunlight. 

Just then, Mr. Chandler woke up and 
rubbed his eyes. “Is that a horse in my 
shop window—” he said, “or am I dream- 
ing?” He walked up and down the aisles 
and pulled his hair. (Continued on page 64) 
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Mark's adventure can 
be easily adapted into 
a dramatic play 


e 


9 ROSE CARY O'BRIEN 


VERY morning while Mark sat at the table 
eating his breakfast, his father would say, 
“It’s time now to go down to Main Street and 
help wake up Little Town.” Then Daddy would 
kiss Mother good-by and walk out the door and 
down the sidewalk to Main Street. 

“TI wish I could go with Daddy,” said Mark. 

“Perhaps you can some day,” said Mother. 
“But first you must learn to dress yourself. You 
must be able to take your bath and put on your 
clothes and lace up your shoes—all by yourself.” 

So Mark began to learn to do all these things 
by himself. Rub-a-dub-dub! He learned to scrub 
himself clean. Over and down—then pull up! 
He learned to put on his clothes. Slip them and 
push them and pull them around! Mark learned 
to tie his shoelaces. 

It took days and days. But Mark’s mother had 
said he must be able to do all these things be- 
fore he could help wake up Little Town. 

Then, one summer morning, before he came 
to the breakfast table, Mark bathed and dressed 
and tied his shoelaces very tight. As he sat down 
at the table, his father said, “I have a surprise 
for you today. You may help me wake up Little 
Town.” 

So, after breakfast, Daddy kissed Mother 
good-by and Mark kissed Mother good-by. Then 


sory to start discussion on a problem 


his real to many children 


Mark and Daddy walked out the door and down 
the sidewalk to Main Street. 

They walked past a gray house. The window 
shades were down. The gray house was still 
asleep. They walked past a pink house, The win- 
dow shades were down. The pink house was still 
asleep. They walked past a house with an iron 
gate. The gate was locked. It, too, was asleep. 

“Everything is still asleep,” whispered Mark. 

“Yes,” Daddy said, as they turned the corner. 
“And Main Street is still asleep, too.” 

Main Street was very quiet. There were no 
people and no cars and no sounds—except the 
trip-trap of Daddy’s feet and the trippety- 
trappety-trip of Mark’s feet as they walked 
down the sidewalk. Little Town was sound 
asleep. 

Suddenly Daddy stopped. He took a key from 
his pocket. He fitted it into a sleepy door. The 
key said, “Scritch-scratch.” 

“Wake up, Shoe Store!” called Daddy, as he 
opened the door. “Good morning, shoes, Wake 
up!” Daddy pulled back the window drapes. 
Sunlight bounced on the rows of shoes— 

Black shoes, red shoes, boots, and slippers, 

Baby shoes, big shoes, shoes with zippers. 

The sunlight made the shoes wake up with a 
jump. Mark jumped, too. (Continued on page 68) 





A Mother’s Day Present 


pride pAvis had a wonderful present 
for his mother. He had made it at 
school. It was a square piece of wood 
sandpapered until it was very smooth. 
He had varnished it to make it shiny and 
bright. There was a small hole in the 
center of the top. There were four hooks 
in a row near the bottom. His mother 
could hang her pot holders on them. 

Danny had already told his father 
about the present and Mr. Davis had 
promised to fasten it to the wall just be- 
hind Mother’s stove. Now the present 
was wrapped and hidden in his bottom 
bureau drawer—ready to be given to his 
mother on Mother’s Day. 

Old Mr. Sun was shining in the win- 
dow when Danny woke up. The very first 
thing he thought about was the present. 
He hopped out of bed and opened the 
bureau drawer. He didn’t even wait to 
close it. He ran into his parents’ room 
and called, “Surprise!” But Mother’s bed 
was empty. He turned to Father’s bed. It 


was empty, too. He ran down the hall- 
way to the bathroom. The door was wide 
open. There was no one there. 

Danny looked at the clock on the shelf. 
It said only seven o'clock. Why would 
they be up so early on a Sunday morn- 
ing? Barefoot, he raced down the stairs, 
calling as he ran. There was no answer, 
but just as he reached the kitchen, Mrs. 
Peters, their neighbor, was coming 
through the door. 

“So you’re awake, Danny,” she said. 
“I hope you weren't frightened to find 
your mother and father gone.” 

“Where are they?” demanded Danny, 
still holding the present. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Peters, starting to 
get Danny’s breakfast, “you remember 
your mother told you several weeks ago 
that you were going to have a baby 
brother or sister. While you were asleep, 
your father took your mother to the 
hospital.” 

“Did she have it?” Danny asked. 


ANGELA MORGAN 


“Yes,” said Mrs. Peters. “Your father 
phoned me at half past six. You have a 
baby sister.” 

“Well, then,” said Danny, feeling a lit- 
tle better, “if my mother has had the 
baby she can come home and see her 
present.” 

“Not today, Danny,” said Mrs. Peters. 
“Your mother will have to stay in the 
hospital until Thursday. But your father 
will take the present to her.” 

“Why can’t I take it?” asked Danny, 
feeling cross. 

“You know the rules,” Mrs. Peters re- 
plied. “You can’t go into the hospital.” 

Danny was swallowing the last of his 
cocoa when his father came into the 
house. He seemed very excited and hap- 
py about the new baby. He called Danny 
“old man” the way he always did when 
something big had happened. Then he 
sat down to eat his breakfast, too. 

Later Mr. Davis took the present to 


Danny’s mother. (Continued on page 72) 
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Can your class plan a similar Memorial Day activity? 


HE HELP CLUB was holding its weekly 
meeting. The senior members had 


quizzed the younger boys on some of 


the important facts listed in the club rules. 
Then Jim had held the flag while the rest 
of the boys stood at attention and 
recited the Pledge of Allegiance. 
The club leader took over and 
the roll was called. After that, the 
boys usually broke up into groups 
for special activities. But today, 
Mr. Bowers told them he had 
something special to discuss with 
them first. He said he thought 
they would be interested in a let- 


ROSEMARY YAGER 


“Why don’t we go out and clean up the 
old cemetery?” suggested George. “Our 
club could do it! And besides, it really 
might be fun to do something unusual like 
this rather than just singing at the hospi- 

tal at Easter and Christmas.” 

“If we hit a nice day, it would 
be our first outdoor workout of 
the season,” added another boy. 
“I’ve never been up there. This 
could really be an adventure!” 

“I hoped you’d be interested,” 
said Mr. Bowers. “I went there 
myself over the week end and 
found the pump the writer men- 


“These Honored Dead” 


ter he was going to read to them. 
“I don’t suppose any of you 
boys read the letters to the editor 
in our newspaper,” he began, 
“but there was one printed last 
week which I think all of you 
should hear. Let me read it to 
you and see if you think we can 
do something about it. The let- 
ter begins this way,” he went 
on. “ ‘Last week my family and I 
drove through your town while 
on a short vacation trip. About 
two miles south of the town, we 
pulled to the side of the road and 
ate our picnic lunch and got some 
drinking water from the pump. 
After we had eaten, our young- 
sters scrambled up the hillside to 
pick strawberries and wildflowers. 

“*At the top of the hill, they 
discovered a little cemetery. Its 
old stone wall is crumbling. The 
gravestones have evidently been 
knocked over by stray animals. 

Shrubs and underbrush cover it. 

“*T believe in respecting the last 
resting places of the dead, espe- 
cially soldiers’ graves. I don’t know if 
there are any soldiers buried there, but 
someone in your town may be interested 
enough to turn this forgotten spot into a 
respectable burial ground again.’ 

“This letter is signed by a man from 
Cambersville, Idaho,” said Mr. Bowers as 
he finished reading it. 

“My mother mentioned that letter at 
supper the other night,” Bob said. “She 
thought someone ought to do something 
about it—so did Dad.” 

Jim added, ‘My sister Martha said her 
friends discussed it with their Brownie 
leader. And what do you think those girls 
decided, fellows? It was too big a job for 
them to tackle!” 

“Naturally! What do you suppose a 
bunch of girls could do about it?” some- 
one remarked scornfully. 
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tioned. I didn’t do any exploring 
up the hillside, but I don’t believe 
the job would be too much for 
you boys. Do you want to take a 
vote on whether or not to try it?” 

The vote was 100 percent for 
undertaking the job. 

“One more question,” said the 
leader. “How many of you can go 
two weeks from this Saturday?” 

Eight boys were certain they 
could go. Four had already made 
other plans for that day. The rest 
weren't sure whether they would 
be able to help. 

“Suppose you talk it over with 
your parents. And don’t forget to 
tell our absent members about it. 
Everyone should know by next 
Tuesday whether. he can help 
or not. Then it won’t be so hard 
to map out our day’s work. Now, 
let’s get going on our special 
projects for today!” 

When the day came, only ten 
boys were able to go. Five of the 
most enthusiastic boys had to give 
it up because they had measles. 

The boys found the old graveyard al- 
most completely buried under a thicket 
of small trees and brush. Even though 
they had brought along sharp axes and 
knives, it was hard, slow, back-breaking 
work hacking away at the matted jungle 
of trailing vines and dense underbrush. 
By noon, they realized they would have 
to do at least two more hours of work 
before they could honestly say their job 
was finished. 

They ate their lunches in Mr. Bowers’ 
station wagon. They had seen three rattle- 
snakes, but had managed to kill only one. 

“It’s lucky for you it’s such a cool 
day,” Harry told Chuck as they munched 
ham sandwiches. “That rattler might have 
been moving a lot faster if it had been 
warm—too fast for you to hit him before 
he bit you!” (Continued on page 70) 


The 
Rebellious 
Scribe 


A glimpse into early Egyptian lite 
VIVIAN SCHURFRANZ 





Figo gazed unhappily out over the muddy 
yellow waters of the Nile River. He had 
asked himself a hundred times why an Egyptian 
boy must always follow his father’s trade. He 
frowned. Why must he become a scribe? Every 
day he had to help his father prepare the 
papyrus and writing reeds. Then he must have 
a two-hour lesson in writing. Well, he had had 
enough of this! He dreamed of becoming a 
captain in the Pharaoh’s army and of driving a 
chariot with six wild stallions. He was idly toss- 
ing pebbles into the river as his sister Tiy came 
over the hill. 

“Amur! Amur! Father has just deciphered 
a message that says the Assyrians are preparing 
for war again!” 

“What do I care?” Amur shrugged his 
shoulders. “I shall be safe at home like all good 
scribes.” But even as he said this, a plan was 
forming in the back of his mind. After supper 
he would run away from home and become a 
paid soldier in the Assyrian army. Later he 
would return to Egypt and perhaps the Pharaoh 
would grant him a captaincy! 

He patted Tiy’s hand. “Come, let us go home 
to dinner.” 

He ate a hearty meal of figs and roast 
lamb. He yawned several times and his father 
sent him to bed. 

Amur quickly dressed for his journey. He 
put on his white linen kilt and his sandals of 
palm fiber and he threw a brown wool cloak 
over his shoulders. It would be a long trip 
across the desert, but Osiris, the god of the 
Nile, would protect him. 

Amur glanced quickly into the polished 
bronze mirror. Then he saluted himself. He 
knew he would make a good soldier. 

Amur left the house quietly so he would not 
awaken the family. He raced through the 
streets of Karnak. Once out of the city, he 
hurried toward the Nile, where he hitched a 
ride on a barge floating toward Memphis. To 
pay for his ride, he helped clean fish all night 
long. Amur was glad to leave the barge at 
Memphis. He wanted only to find a place to 
sleep. 

As he walked along the sandy beach, he 
came upon a large pyramid built by a former 
Pharaoh. He settled down against its concrete 
blocks and soon fell asleep. 

He was awakened by a murmur of voices 
which seemed to come from inside the tomb. 
He was terrified, but his curiosity finally won 
over his fear and he crept to the entrance and 
listened. 

A low, husky voice was saying, “I say we 
must divide what treasure we have and dis- 
band our group. It is becoming dangerous. And 
if grave robbers are caught, it means certain 


death!” 


(Continued on page 50, 
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A second grade’s view of 


Trees and Conservation 


Onvx study of trees and conservation began 
when a second-grader saw smoke rising from a 
distant wooded area that is visible from our 
classroom windows. We stopped what we were 
doing and watched the thick gray smoke curl- 
ing above the trees. This led the children to 
report on fires they had seen. In the meantime, 
it was evident that. the forest fire we had seen 
was being brought under control. 


Enter Smokey the Bear 


By taking advantage of this excitement, it 
wasn’t difficult to lead the children into a dis- 
cussion of trees and conservation. The long 
word was new to most children, but all liked 
the sound of it. They also liked the story about 
Smokey which I read to them. After hearing 
about the bear, they began to think in terms of 
what people might do to protect animals and 
forests from destruction by fire. 

To be prepared for a project of this kind, I 
would suggest that teachers write to the Forest 
Service departments of their states or the US. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D.C., for free materials related to conservation, 
Smokey, and the Junior Forest Rangers pro- 
gram. I had previously received booklets con- 
taining Smokey’s story, a bookmark with fire- 
prevention rules on the back, and the rules and 
membership cards for the Rangers. 

To become a Ranger, each child was re- 
quired to observe the trees in his neighborhood, 
and to bring in leaves to help in identifying the 
trees. From previous science lessons, the chil- 
dren knew how to collect, mount, and label 
them. By the end of the week every child was 
a full-fledged Junior Forest Ranger. 


Our Club Procedure 


Meetings were held on Monday and Friday 
mornings. Our goals were to learn the kinds of 
trees growing in Florida, to be able to identify 
those which grew in our community, and to 
know how to protect them from damage. 

Members participated in club meetings by 
sharing information, a story, picture, song, or 
poem about trees. For new business, the name 


UNIT e JUDITH M. EDDINGER 
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of an unfamiliar tree was introduced so the 
children could learn about it before they came 
to the next meeting. 


Other Related Activities 


Before we started to learn much about spe- 
cific trees, we did some research on trees in 
general. Our first project was to draw a large 
tree on heavy brown wrapping paper for our 
bulletin board. I drew the roots, trunk, and 
crown, but the children drew and cut hundreds 
of leaves from green, brown, and orange con- 
struction paper. When they were fastened to 
the “tree” they produced a colorful sight. The 
parts of the tree, and the functions of each, 
were labeled. Eventually, the children knew 
the following facts. 

', There are two kinds of trees. Those that 
drop their leaves in winter, such as the 
maples, ash, birch, chestnut, cottonwood, 
and elm, are called deciduous—another 
name my pupils were pleased to pronounce. 
Those that keep their needlelike leaves all 
year, such as pine, spruce, fir, and cypress, 
are called evergreen trees. 

2. The leaves make food for the tree. The 
heartwood gives the tree strength. The sap- 
wood carries moisture and food from the 
roots to the leaves. The cambium layer 
grows the new wood and bark. The inner 
bark carries liquid food to the cambium 
layer. The outer bark protects the tree from 
injury. The roots take up water and food 
from the soil, and help to hold the tree firm- 
ly in the ground. 

We studied the most common trees in Flor- 
ida—the various pines and palms, and the 
cypress, magnolia, eucalyptus, mangrove, oak, 
cedar, orange, grapefruit, lemon, and banana. 
We collected information on the following 
points. 

1. Size and shape of tree and leaf. 

2. Uses that can be made of roots, bark, sap, 
wood, leaves, nuts, or fruit. 

3. How the tree grows, how and when to plant 
it, and how to tell its age. 

4. The history of the tree in our state. 

5. What children can do to preserve it. 








Teacher, Third Grade, San Pablo School, Jacksonville, Florida 


After studying our own trees, we read and 
talked about trees growing in other sections 
of the United States, including the sugar maple 
of the North. They wondered if the sap of other 
trees would be good to eat. Several pupils had 
tasted maple syrup and candy. 

As soon as the class finished studying a tree, 
they elected several children to draw a large 
picture of it. The trees were outlined with black 
crayon and lightly painted with watery tempera 
to bring out the specific features of each. 

Leaves, collected on a neighborhood field 
trip, were sun-printed on 8” x 12” sheets of 
blueprint paper, mounted on white construc- 
tion paper, and used in a display. 


Culmination and Evaluation 


This project became part of a school-wide 
science fair. My second-graders prepared dis- 
plays of wood specimens, leaves, blueprints, 
scrapbooks, and paintings. Another second 
grade had finished a unit on birds and wildlife. 
Together, the two projects made an impressive 
exhibit. 

You don’t have to wait for a forest fire to 
motivate a project of this kind. Any fire will 
start children talking about waste and destruc- 
tion, and you can turn their thoughts to saving 
and conservation. 


Books We Enjoyed 


The school library and librarian will be good 
sources of stories, poems, and factual material. 
Here are some books we used. 

Blough, Glenn O.: The Tree on the Road to 

Turntown (McGraw-Hill). 

Cosgrove, Margaret: Wonders of the Tree 

World (Dodd, Mead). 

Howard, Charlotte: The Adventure Book of 

Trees (Capitol). 

Pistorius, Anna: What Tree Is It? (Follett). 
Podendorf, Illa: Peggy Plants a Tree (Scribner). 

EDITORIAL NoTE: When this project was developed, 
Mrs. Eddinger was teaching second grade in the Public 
School in Bunnell, Florida. Since becoming a third 
grade teacher in Jacksonville, the author reports that 
she has had equal success with it. The motivating fac- 


tor, however, was not a forest fire viewed from the 
classroom, 
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You can get fraction and 
division practice from 


Kettle of Fudge 


T HE morning that my fourth grade arrived at 
the page in their arithmetic textbook where 
fractions and divisions are introduced, they 
saw a dull gray picture of a candy bar and two 
dull gray boys dividing it. Donald’s reaction 
was a suggestion, “Let’s cook some real candy 
and divide it ourselves.” 

I'd been thinking about cooking too, since 
I had promised myself to use more real-life 
situations to teach arithmetic, especially in rela- 
tion to fractions and divisions. Cooking is con- 
crete. Some people call making candy an edu- 
cational frill, but I have an answer to that. You 
couldn’t accomplish the same results with 
spinach! 

As the children sat waiting for my answer 
to Donald’s suggestion I checked, at jet speed, 
the cooking idea against the basic principles of 
learning. 

1. To be effective, learning must have a def- 
inite purpose. We had one—to cook candy. 


UNIT e EMILYN ROBERTS 


2. Learning must produce an active response. 
This certainly would. 

3. Approach unknown by way of the known. 
We knew candy, and we needed practical 
experience in fractions, division, common 
measures, and calculating. 

4. Activity must be adapted to the individual 
needs of children. No argument on this. 

5. Learning must be used to be retained. 1 
would see to that. 

“All right,” I said, “we'll cook fudge a week 
from today.” 


Preparing the Way 


We began by calculating the number of pieces 
of fudge we would need: 30 for the class, 1 
for the principal, 1 for the clerk, 1 for me, and 
3 extra. Beth was working on a scrap of paper. 
Her hand shot up. “Ninety pieces!” she cried 
Beth had difficulty placing the units in the cor- 


Teacher, Elementary School, Imperial Beach, San Diego County, California 
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rect column to be added. We decided the an- 
swer was really 36 pieces. 

Here was a chance to emphasize that good 
old landmark 36: one yard of cloth or kite 
string; 3 dozen cookies; six 6’s and 2 x 18; 
18 inches is 2 yard; 18 cookies is 1% dozen; 
36 inches of jump rope is 3 feet. 

With the landmark of 4 & 9 = 36 firmly in 
mind, the children could figure that 4 x 8 
would be less, and 4 « 10 would be more, and 
neighboring facts such as 24 hours is one day, 
and 36 hours is 1% days. 

When we had written all the combinations 
that make 36 on the chalkboard, including 36 
< land 1 x 36, I asked, “Can anyone guess 
what we are trying to do?” Dickey could. “Find 
the size of the pan,” he said. 

We noted that a 6” « 6” or 4” & 9” pan 
would be a good size, and Dickey volunteered 
to bring one the next day. It was 4” « 9”. We 
drew the size of the pan on the board with 4” 
the width, and 9” the length. We divided the 
width in halves and I wrote the fraction ¥2 on 
the board. Then we divided the halves into 
fourths, and I wrote “%4 on the board. The chil- 
dren wanted to go on. What would be % of 
4? We arrived at 4%. I added it to my series; 
then 1/16, 1/32, and 1/64, and we were be- 
ginning.to learn that most difficult concept for 
nine-year-olds—the larger the lower number 
in a fraction, the smaller the part. 

Then back to dividing the length of the pan. 
When it was divided at each of the inches, mak- 
ing 9 divisions, and (Continued on page 73 
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There’s more 
than 

meets the eye 
in 


acitic 


Tom dolls, a toy dog, and a little imagina- 
tion turned my sixth-grade geography class into 
a real travel adventure. During a trip to San 
Francisco, I had found some lifelike dolls 
about six inches tall, and could not resist buy- 
ing a Mr. and Mrs. When I saw them standing 
on the dressing table in my hotel room, I 
thought of the large display windows in the 
halls of my school in Fairbanks, Alaska. “Just 
the thing for a travel diorama for next term,” 
I said to myself. 

Before leaving for home, I searched toy and 
gift shops until I found a tiny baby doll, a dog 
with real hair, and small suitcases. I was quite 
excited over my purchases. 

The class was so delighted with the dolls 
that they wanted to name them. As a result of 
a contest, we had Mr. and Mrs. Fairbanks, 
Baby Ladd, and Sourdough, the dog. The baby 
was named after Ladd Air Force Base near 
Fairbanks, and Sourdough just seemed like a 
good Alaskan name for a dog. 


Procedure 


The sixth-graders suggested so many good 
ideas for dioramas that we had a series illus- 
trating places in the Pacific which we would 
be studying. Since there were five months left 
in the school year, we planned five projects: 
Fairbanks Tour Agency, Hong Kong, Thai- 
land, Japan, and Hawaii. 
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Tour 
1oramas 


I soon found that the tour project made the 
other classwork more interesting. 

1. For language practice, the children discussed 
places tourists would want to visit in each 
country, wrote outlines and articles, and 
gave oral reports. Each activity required a 
great deal of research. 

2. For arithmetic, the pupils planned diorama 
backgrounds by measuring for buildings, 
boats, and other objects which they would 
have to make to scale. This gave them a 
chance to use rulers and fractions. 

3. For visual-aids materials, the girls and boys 
searched library books and magazines for 
pictures, and called on local airline offices 
and tour bureaus. I showed them my collec- 
tion of color slides which had been taken in 
all the countries they planned to illustrate. 

4. Art periods were devoted to the preparation 
of materials for the dioramas. The sixth- 
graders made sketches and painted pictures. 
The best was chosen for a particular back- 
ground. They made models of dolls, dishes, 
and animals. Girls and boys made doll 
clothes. The boys took special delight in 
sewing tiny pants and shirts. Miniature 
fruits and vegetables for the Thailand canal 
scene were shaped from a colored wax 
which came in sticks, and was packaged 
much like modeling clay. Other miniature 

items were made from wood and construc- 

tion paper. The children learned about per- 
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spective, and planned foregrounds to blend with 
the backgrounds which were set in a curve in 
the display case. 

To complete a diorama in the classroom, we 
had a piece of plywood cut the same size as 
the floor of the corridor display case. It was 
placed on a worktable in our room. After the 
background was fastened in place, and each 
object finished, it was set in place. In this way, 
we could set up the whole diorama and alter 
mistakes before putting it on display in the hall. 


The Dioramas 


The Fairbanks Tour Agency was a big suc- 
cess. During every recess and lunch hour, 
admirers gazed at our realistic scene. They saw 
a small counter stretched across a room, with 
a red-and-black tile floor (two checkerboards ). 
Mrs. Fairbanks, wearing a leopard coat, and 
Mr. Fairbanks, dressed in a red parka with 
fur ruff, stood by the counter holding tour 
folders. A pretty girl clerk was behind the 
counter. Sourdough stood watching them. On 
the wall were tiny tour advertisements and 
maps. Big posters stood around the room. A 
sign read, “Mr. and Mrs. Fairbanks and Ladd 


Plan a Tour.” (Continued on page 86 
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| Plastic-Foam Corsage 

From plastic-foam hanger covers, available in variety stores, you can 
cut six oval petals as long as you want the width of the flower to 
be. Gather through the center of each with matching thread and a 
needle. Cover a small scrap of foam with yellow foam and sew it in 
place. Fold the petals at the gathered center to look like rabbit ears. 
Sew them around the foam center so that they fit closely all around 
it. Add leaves of a contrasting color. IRENE HLOUSEK 


» Wire Candleholders 


Use a broom handle or a section of 1” dowel as a base on which to 
wind a pliable, plastic-coated wire (aluminum or copper wire) 32 
times, holding the wire taut and wrapping it close. Then remove this 
coil of wire from the broom handle. Cut a piece of wire slightly long- 
er than the circumference of the candle to be used, and run in 
through the inside of the coil, locking the ends to form a ring. The 
candle and the holder may be decorated with tiny stars or glitter, 
attached with household cement. MORFYDD OWENS BROWN 


:, Burlap Handbags 

Using newspaper and crayons plan a bag shape, and decoration. 
Cut the bag double by folding a piece of colored burlap at the bot- 
tom. Bags are lined with old sheeting and stitched on a sewing ma- 
chine. Some can be trimmed with hand stitching around the edges. 
Yarn flowers to trim the right side are embroidered on with a tapes- 
try needle and colored yarn. Various types of handles can be devised, 
such as braided yarn, stitched burlap strips, or embroidery hoops 
wrapped with yarn or other material. DOROTHY DEVINY 


¢ Cookbooks 


Mother's Day cookbooks indexed with colored construction-paper 
divider pages, containing hectographed recipes (dark copies that are 
easily read), and protected by crayoned cardboard covers, tied with 
cotton yarn, are a gift of 

which any child can be 

proud. HARRIET DUTTON A 


=, Cut-Paper Cards 

A pinafore card cut so that 
the shoulders are on the fold 
can be a novel greeting. Trim 
with cross-stitches made with 
a pen. A bit of ribbon helps. 
For a bookmark, run a rib- 
bon or a cardboard strip 
through slits. EMMA GREEN 
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‘} Crepe-Paper Apron 

Gather the long side of a 10” x 20” strip of crepe paper (to 11”) 
and staple it in the center of a 7!/,’-long crepe-paper band, cut 3” 
wide and folded in half the entire length, keeping the fold at the top. 
Bottom edge may be scalloped by holding a section of the edge flat 
with the middle and index finger of the left hand, spread apart. Push 
the exposed edge between them up firmly with the index finger on 
the right hand. Repeat all across the edge. EVA RUDE 


¢ Tall Flower Cards 

Fold a 9” x 12” colored construction paper in half the long way, 
keeping the fold toward the left. Cut tissue paper, toilet tissue, or 
face tissues into 2’’ squares. Form a rose or carnation by pasting a 
number of these close together and fluffing up the edges. Crayon 
the stem and leaves and trim with glitter. BEATRICE BACHRACH 


it Burlap Belt with Stitchery 

For a two-inch-wide belt, cut a strip of burlap 5” wide and about 5” 

longer than the waist measurement of the person who will wear it. 

Fold it lengthwise; stitch on the sewing machine. Turn belt. Press. 
Trim with yarn stitchery. SELMA K. FRYE 





nl Cards with Crepe-Paper Trim 
Roll strips of colored crepe paper to about 
the thickness of heavy cotton rug yarn. Se- 
cure with paste. Cut sections from these rolls 
to trim folder cards with ‘'mosaic’’ flowers 
and designs. Even initials may be made, or 
"Mom" as shown. This card holds paper pad 
and pencil. RUTH N. HATHAWAY 


10) Lazy Daisy and Busy Bee Card 

A paper-sculpture flower, and a bee with 
wings cut from airmail stationery, are spring- 
like. These daisies have petals that are cut 
around a solid center. Cup is a fringed yel- 
low disc. If put on a 9” x 12” contrasting 
mount they can be used for 3-D display in 
classroom or hallway, before being taken 
home to Mother. MARGARET WALLACE 


1! Portrait Plates 

Make inexpensive plain white plates from the variety store into lovely 
gifts by decorating them with scraps of cloth applied with Elmer's 
Glue-All. Trim with findings such as baby rickrack braid. Cover with 
Saran wrap to keep them clean. LAURA STEGALL GRUBE 
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The Llama 


CHARLOTTE R. STUBENVOLL 





2. The llama is related to the 
camel, but it does not have a 
hump on its back. 


4. They eat fresh and dried 
grass, and the leaves of low 
shrubs. They chew a cud the 
same as a cow or sheep. 


6. The tamed llama can carry 
loads weighing over one hun- 
dred pounds. 






8. The meat waé dried for 
food, the fat made into can- 
dles, the wool into clothes, and 
the hides into leather, 
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Julia Weber Gordon presents 


Jerome was a small, thin, nervous boy. Though only a 
year older, his brother Christopher was a head taller, 
husky, and handsome. Christopher was jolly and the fa- 
vorite both at home and at school. Jerome was bright 
and he never let Christopher or anyone else forget it. He 
was always correcting others’ mistakes and implying that 
they were ignorant or stupid. He often got into fights 
and was beaten badly several times because he was too 
small to defend himself. 

On Jerome's birthday, his mother had a party for him 
after school. Jerome looked forward to the party and 
could talk about nothing else. But he was afraid of it, 
too. He asked his mother if Christopher could be there 





"Stealing My Friends’ —an unfinished story for your class to discuss 


pher and crying hysterically. After the children had 
gone, Jerome's mother tried to find out what happened. 
Jerome's story was that Christopher stood near the door 
and that the boys had greeted Christopher and ignored 
him. Then they had left him out of the games while they 
had a good time with Christopher. Christopher was al- 
ways stealing his friends and turning them against him, 
he said. He couldn't take it any longer. 

Mr. Anderson, Jerome's teacher, heard about the 
party, and he asked Jerome if he would like to talk it 
over with him... 


What was troubling Jerome? If you were Jerome, what would 
you say to Mr. Anderson? If you were Jerome, what kind of 





to take charge of the games. 


Everything seemed to be going well until the party 
was almost over. Suddenly Jerome was beating Christo- 


help would you want from Mr. Anderson? 


Possible solutions to this story will 
be presented in the June issue. 


How a Third Grade ‘finished’ the April Story 





"Finders Keepers” 


SyNopsis—Bob was always finding 
things. One day he found a wrist watch 
in the railroad station men’s room. Later 
he showed it to his father, but told him 
he had found it along the tracks. His 
father said it would be impossible to 
find the owner, so Bob could keep it. 

The next day Bob wore the watch to 
school. As he showed it to his friends, 
he let it slip where he really had found 
it. Several of the class pointed out that 
the watch wasn’t really his and that he 
had lied to his father. 

“Finders keepers!” retorted Bob. On 
the way home from school, he told Susan 
his father would whip him if he found 
out. He asked her what he ought to do. 
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TEACHER: What do you think Susan should 
say to Bob? 

DONALD: He should take the watch back to 
the place where he found it and say at home 
that he lost it. 

CONNIE: That would be telling a story. It 
wouldn’t be right to tell a story. 


ROBIN: He should tell his father the truth. 
You tell one story and you have to keep on 
telling more. 

JIM: His father would whip him. 

ROBIN: I'd let my father whip me. 

DONALD: He could take it back to the station 
and ask the agent if the owner was looking for 
it. If the owner did not come back he could 
keep the watch and not say anything to his 
father. If he had to give the watch back, he 
could tell his father what he did and say he 
had decided to try to find the owner. 

BERTRAND: Maybe the agent will say yes, the 
owner was looking for the watch, and keep the 
watch himself. 

31M: He should take it to the police station 
and tell them the whole story. If they find the 
owner, Bob might even get a reward. If they 
don’t find the owner, they will give him the 
watch. 

CONNIE: He can tell his father he decided to 
try to find the owner and his father will be 
proud of him and not whip him. 

TEACHER: You think he should try to find 
the owner? 

CONNIE: Yes, I do. 


JULIA WEBER GORDON 


Director of Child and Youth Study 
New Jersey Department of Education 


ROBIN: If he didn’t, he’d just worry and not 
be very happy about the watch. He’d be afraid 
somebody would see it, and he’d go around 
hiding from people. He knows the watch isn’t 
his. 

DONALD: He will have to give the watch back. 

TEACHER: When are finders keepers? When 
are finders not keepers? 

ROBIN: If you find something and try every 
way you can to find the owner, but you don’t 
find him, you can keep what you found. 

CONNIE: When you find money on the street 
it would be hard to find the owner. 

BERTRAND: Not if the money was in a wallet. 

DONALD: Even if the money wasn’t in a 
wallet, you should try to find the owner. You 
could put an ad in the paper without telling 
where you found the money. The owner would 
have to prove it is his by telling where he lost it. 

TEACHER: Are you saying that if there is a 
chance of finding the owner you are not Keepers? 

BERTRAND: Yes. You can look for identifi- 
cation cards in a wallet and see who owns it. 

TEACHER: Then what do you do? 

CONNIE: Call the person up. 

JiM: Take it to the police station. 

DONALD: I found a ruby once and took it to 
the jeweler’s. The lady who owned it bought 
me ice cream. That proves finders are keepers. 
I didn’t keep the ruby, but I kept the ice cream! 
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SHADE TREES 


A tree has something 
Which doesn’t grow; 
It doesn’t ripen— 

Branch out—or blow. 


It isn’t planted 

With hoe and spade, 

But it’s part of the tree— 
The cool, green shade. 


Some trees are grown 
For special fruits; 
And some keep water 
In their roots. 


Lumber is cut 
From a certain grade, 
But my favorite trees 
Are those for shade. 
—KAY CAMMER 


MAY POLE 


All around the Maypole 
We skip in and out, 
Weaving colored ribbon 
As we dance about. 
Over with the yellow, 
Under with the green— 
When our dance is over 
We will pick a queen. 
She will scatter flowers, 
Pink and red and blue. 
Some she’ll give to me and 
Some she’ll give to you. 
—MADELYN EASTLUND 
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DANDELION 


There’s a pretty little fellow, 
And he dresses all in yellow, 
And he lives among the grasses tall and green; 
In the springtime, bright and early, 
With his yellow hair all curly, 
On the lawns and in the meadows he is seen. 


He’s a cheerful little fellow, 
In his pretty coat of yellow, 


LOVELIEST DAY IN MAY 


May is the loveliest month of the year 

With hundreds of flowers in bloom everywher, 
Larkspur, lilies, and Queen Anne’s lace, 
Sweet peas and daisies all over the place. 


In the gay month of May is the beautiful day 
That we all celebrate in a wonderful way. 
The day is yours, Mother dear— 

The loveliest day of all the year. 





And he nods a cheerful greeting as we pass; 


Very soon his yellow head 
Will be silvery instead, 





IN OUR OWN WAY 


The hen wished to hoot 
Like the ow] in the tree; 

The ow] wished to bark 
Like the dog. 


The dog wished to neigh 
Like the cantering horse; 

The horse wished to croak 
Like the frog. 


The frog wished to grunt 
Like the hungry pig; 

The pig wished to sing 
Like the wren. 


The wren wished to growl 
Like the grizzly bear; 
The bear wished to cluck 

Like the hen! 


And how they all wished! 
And how they all tried! 

They puffed and they blew; 
They whined and they sighed: 


“But what is the use?” 
At last they all cried. 
“Oh, let us all try 

To be satisfied 


To bark or to howl, 
To hoot or to growl, 
To grunt or to bleat, 
To quack or to tweet; 


To croak or to neigh, 
To cluck or to bray— 
The best that we can 
In our very own way!” 
—ILO ORLEANS 


But we'll find him there next year among the grass. 
—MURIEL LANCASTER 


Mother we For... 4, 


Mothers are for loving you 
If you’re good or bad. 

Mothers are for sharing 
Whatever makes you glad. 


Mothers are for laughing 
At your favorite jokes. 
Mothers are for helping you 
Get on with other folks. 


Mothers are for telephones 
When they ring. 

Mothers are for pushing 
When you’re on a swing. 


Mothers are for learning 
All the latest tunes. 

Mothers are for sweeping 
All the dusty rooms, 


Mothers are for feeding 
The cat when you forget. 

Mothers are for scolding 
When your feet are wet. 


Mothers are for baking 
Yummy birthday cakes. 
Mothers are for nursing you 
When your tummy aches. 
Mothers are for reading 
Stories old and new. 
Mothers are for judging 


Between the false and true. 





—JEAN BRABHAM MCKINNpy 


“Spu 
“Up- 


"Wor 
“Sizz 
“Bar 
“Ah. 


“Clu 


Mothers are for watching 
When you give a play. 
Mothers are for clapping 

In a happy sort of way. 


Mothers are for scrubbing 
And keeping all things neat. 
Mothers are for cooking 
Delicious things to eat. 


Mothers are for cuddling you 
When you have to weep. 
Mothers are for covering you 

When you fall asleep. 


Mothers are for teaching 
You to be polite. 

Mothers are for hearing you 
Say your prayers at night. 


Mothers are for washing 
Clothes in the machine. 

Mothers are for ironing 
Them when they are clean. 


Mothers are for loving 
When you snuggle up so tight. 
Mothers are for kissing you 
A sweet and kind good night. 
——DOROTHY HEWITT 
Since the appearance of the book A Hole Is 
to Dig, by Ruth Krauss (Harper), variations 
of the ungrammatical but satisfying phrase 
have been popular with children. Your pupils 


may like to develop their own series of 
verses about what mothers are for, 








Strong accents 


; Cleaning 
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KITCHEN VOICES 


“Spur-spur-spur” goes the burner, 
Make ''sp'’ sound with voice. 
“Up-up-up” pops the toast, 
Clap hands upward. 





“Woof” goes the cover on the kettle of corn, 
Clap loudly once; then raise one hand. 


“Sizzle-sizzle-sizzle” goes the roast. 
Make ‘'zzz'' sound with voice. 

“Bang!” bangs the door of the big ice box, 
Clap once loudly. 

“Ah-ah-ah!” goes the heat, 
Make sighing sound with voice. 

“Clunk” goes the spoon; the timer rings, 
Stamp once; make ‘'rings'' sound with voice. 

And Mother says, “Time to eat.” 
Rub stomach and shout, ‘'Let's eat.’ 

—DOROTHY S. ANDERSON 
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OSCAR 


Oscar is a little pup, 

A downy, browny, little pup, 
A plumpy, lumpy, little pup, 
Who ran away one day. 


He trotted down a busy street, 
A hooty, tooty, busy street, 

A whizzy, dizzy, busy street, 
And ran away one day. 


He sniffed at a butcher store, 

He scratched at a bakery door, 

He tracked up a fresh-waxed floor 
As he ran away one day. 


Now Oscar wears a little leash, 
A longish, little, leather leash, 
A pull-and-tug-it leather leash 
Every, every day. 


Oscar is a little pup, 

A yippy, yappy, little pup, 

A sniffy, scratchy, little pup, 

Who stays at home all day. 
—LILLIE D, CHAFFIN 
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THE FIRST MEMORIAL DAY 


May was green with grass and clover 
and the tragic war was over. 
Soldiers wearing blue and gray 

had been buried where they lay. 

But the states were torn apart. 

What could heal the Union’s heart? 


In a dreamy Southern town 

as the sun of May streamed down 
women gathered flowers to strew 

on the graves of Gray and Blue. 

And the news spread far that day: 
“Flowers for both the Blue and Gray.” 


More than words that rant and preach 
flowers of springtime healed the breach. 
For the men who fought and perished 
fighting for the cause they cherished 
were mourned alike—the Blue and Gray— 
on that first Memorial Day. 

—AILEEN FISHER 





WORDS AND MUSIC BY 
HELEN R. MUIR 
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Safety 


and Recreation 


MARIE MCMAHAN 


Audio-Visual Consultant 
Public Schools, Battle Creek, Michigan 





HEALTH—The sleeping animals can 
be made by pasting pieces of cot- 
ton batting dipped in dry colored 
powder paint to tagboard figures. 
Before mounting on the board, 
place them under weights until they 
are dry. The child's bed is made of 
corrugated cardboard. 

For the bulletin board at the 
right, the basic figures for the chil- 
dren can be cut from tagboard. Let 
a class committee dress them, using 
wallpaper, scraps of cloth, or con- 
struction paper. 
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Bulletin Boards 


STELLA DICKERMAN 


Art Consultant 


RECREATION—Now is the 
time to encourage a hobby 
as a summer recreational ac- 
tivity for your pupils. Feature 
several hobbies on your bul- 
letin board, making use of a 
nearby table for any over- 
flow. You may want to use a 
real hobbyhorse as the focal 
point for the display. Heavy 
cardboard shelves can sup- 
port lightweight items. 
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SAFETY—This can be one of the most colorful and meaningful dis- 
plays in your room. Use brightly colored paper discs to represent the 
balloons. Pipe-cleaner or wire stick figures illustrate the safety rules. 
This clown is made from cardboard, covered with paper or cloth. He 
sports a gay yarn pompon on his hat. Doll or puppet clowns will be 
just as effective. The balloons have yarn strings. Be sure to keep the 
lettering simple. 
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AT LEAST 4 STATES NOW 
REQUIRE CLASSES FOR 
TRAINABLE CHILDREN... 


MORE WILL FOLLOW SOON 





LASSES for “trainable” children will 

become mandatory in New York 
State in September 1961. Who are train- 
able children and what may be accom- 
plished to teach and train them? Perhaps 
an outline of some of our accomplish- 
ments will be of interest to educators, 
parents, and the general public. 

A trainable child, according to the pres- 
ent definition, is one whose 1.Q. is below 
fifty and whose other characteristics do 
not prevent him from benefiting from 
suitable training. Thus, a trainable child 
is a severely retarded child who can bene- 
fit from teaching and training. Delinquents, 
hoodlums, and incorrigibles in general are 
not necessarily among the severely re- 
tarded and should not be put into classes 
with them. Because of their dispositions 
and behavior, they require different han- 
dling. 

In my long experience with severely re- 
tarded children, I have found them, as a 
rule, to be friendly, appreciative, and 
happy in school. A Swedish educator, sent 
to America by his government to study 
American schools, visited our school. He 
remarked repeatedly upon how happy the 
children were and how hard they worked. 
Most of the children wanted to learn. 
Given some encouragement and praise 
when it is at all deserved, many will work 
so hard as to put to shame children who 
have more normal mental ability. 

What can severely retarded children 
learn? The children should be toilet- 


Teaching 
the Below-5O's 


ROLAND S. MOLLER 


trained when entering school. In school 
they should learn to take off and put on 
their outer clothing, if they have not al- 
ready learned this. They should learn 
cleanliness, good table manners, courtesy, 
and consideration for others. Many of the 
children can learn to read and write. 
Mongoloids often surprise our visitors by 
their ability to read after some teaching. 
We had one such girl with a very low 
1.Q. who learned to read fourth-grade 
material fairly well and didn’t do too bad- 
ly in a fifth-grade reader. She liked to read 
and the last year she was with us, she 
asked for a good book for Christmas. 
Mongoloids have great difficulty with 
arithmetic. One girl learned to add and 
subtract after a fashion. But her case was 
extremely unusual. For the most part, 
arithmetic is practically a closed field. 
Other trainable children sometimes learn 
simple arithmetic, occasionally into the 
third-grade book, and how to count 
money. 

We used old clocks, which were no 
longer useful as alarm clocks, to teach 
time. We used special calendars to teach 
the children the calendar. We used jig- 
saw puzzles, plus oral instruction, to 
teach geography. During geography studies 
and geography jigsaw time, we kept a 
large wall map in plain view. They learned 
more about the geography of our nation 
than one might expect. The older children 
learned a little history. They liked to hear 
of the early explorations and settlements, 
and of the changes in American ways of 
living from colonial and pioneer days to 
the present. 

What about training in work? We 
trained the children to set the table, wait 
on table, and clean up afterwards. Some 
learned to make salads and sandwiches, 
to sweep the floor, and so on. 

One boy, with an 1.Q. reported as 43 
by capable testers, worked in a cafeteria 
for about ten years after leaving school. 
He made the coffee, ran the dishwasher, 
cleaned the tables, swept the floor, and 


even bought some of the food used there. 
He remained through one change of man- 
agement, but when the proprietor lost his 
lease, he secured work at a nearby college 
as assistant janitor and groundkeeper. In 
a little over a year he has received two 
increases in salary and is happy in his work. 

Another boy worked in lunchrooms for 
some years but is now employed in a 
laundry helping to check the laundry as it 
comes in. His parents are dead but he 
keeps himself and his apartment as neat 
and clean as anyone. Sometimes he does 
painting on the side, and does a good job 
at it. 

The older boys learned to saw on a line 
(they were not dependable enough to 
mark the lines for building work), to 
hammer, to carry screens and storm win- 
dows, to do some repair work and paint- 
ing, to mow the lawn, to clip hedges, and 
so on. They helped to make most of the 
outdoor furniture. We ate outdoors when- 
ever the weather was suitable. Two sturdy 
benches made about eighteen years ago 
have been in use ever since. The girls 
learned to do a number of household 
tasks, some simple sewing, how to help 
the smaller children. All children, as much 
as possible, learned to run errands, ride 
the buses (paying their own fare, signal- 
ing for a stop at the right corner), and 
watch traffic and traffic lights when cross- 
ing streets. Several children rode buses 
regularly to school, even in some cases 
when it was necessary to walk about a 
mile in order to get a particular bus they 
needed. They seldom got on the wrong 
bus even in cases where several buses left 
from the same place. Once a boy stayed 
on the bus and got a kick out of going 
around the whole bus route several times 
just for the ride! 

The children learned to play and sing. 
These were useful in more ways than one. 
A girl with a severe speech defect spoke 
her first words while playing tag on the 
playground. A boy who had never spoken 
a word before (Continued on page 71) 
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shildhood 
in a Lighthous 


T nese stories describe incidents in the author's 
childhood when she was Kathryn Palmer, 
living on Nichol Island (or Wolfe’s Island as it 
is also known). Her father was lighthouse 
keeper. The lighthouse she knew has been re- 
placed with another, similar to the Yarmouth 
Light shown below. Nichol Island is at the 
entrance to Ship Harbor, in Halifax County, 
Nova Scotia, about 35 miles east of the city of 
Halifax. 


Hunting 


Duck shooting was my father’s favorite 
sport. He used two methods. For one he 
made a blind from bushes and hid in it, but 
it was the other method that fascinated me. 
We children would watch for sea birds feed- 
ing near shore. When we saw one, we told 
him. Father immediately took his gun and 
ammunition, and called Fan, his water 
spaniel. They stood inside the kitchen door 
until we reported that the duck had gone 
under water. Quietly, they slipped out, ran 
a short distance, and then crouched motion- 
less until the duck dived again. Each time it 
came up, it saw no movement. Finally, Fa- 
ther was on shore. When the duck popped 
up, the gun flashed, Fan leaped into the wa- 
ter, seized the duck, and swam back to her 
master. 


Photo, Courtesy, Nova Scotia Travel Bureau 
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My father was very careful about guns, 
and when my brother began hunting he was 
always cautioned, “Never load a gun until 
you see something to shoot.” When Father 
retired, a young man took his place, and he 
was fatally wounded while hunting ducks. 
He had slipped on a rock, and the gun dis- 
charged. His wife and son found him, but 
they could not carry him up the steep, rocky 
hill. They built a fire, and stayed with him 
until he died. Then they rowed inland to in- 
form the community of the tragedy that had 
happened on Nichol Island. 


Magazines and Books 


Mother subscribed to Needlecraft and the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. To me, a child, the 
outstanding features of the Journal were the 
paper dolls, a series of famous paintings, and 
some Bible pictures. My older sister and | 
did love those dolls! The paintings were my 
introduction to the great artists, and I made 
crayon copies of them. While my brother 
and I gazed at a Bible picture, Mother told 
us the story. Father had The Country 
Gentleman, and | still remember the Penrod 
covers! A number of Zane Grey’s novels ap- 
peared in serial form. When we helped Fa- 
ther haul the boat up over the slippery rocks, 
after a trip to the post office, we knew that 


Mother would read an installment of “The 
Man of the Forest” to us after supper. 

Visitors often thought we led a lonely life, 
and would send us huge rolls of magazines, 
None of these people will ever know the im- 
pact that reading had on our lives. We had a 
good library, and Mother exchanged books 
with the minister’s wife, and other book- 
lovers on the mainland. These went back 
and forth as baskets of books. 

At Christmas, we always gave each other 
books. Dad would receive a Zane Grey or a 
Joseph Lincoln, and Mother would get some 
classic or poetry, and the children were al- 
ways generously supplied. 


Harbor Ice 


It was a three-mile trip across the water 
to the post office, so weather, wind, and tide 
determined the time of crossing. In winter, 
this was often a hazardous trip. 

One bright winter morning, Father left 
early to get the mail. He had not returned 
at dusk. Mother appeared unusually quiet 
as she went to the light room, made neces- 
sary preparations for the night, and served 
the evening meal. He was never away at 
bedtime, but to bed we were sent. When he 
finally opened the door about 2 A.M., three 
little people scampered down the stairs to 
hear his story. 

He had been to the post office, visited 
some friends, had dinner, heard all the local 
news, and then started for home. The wind 
shifted, and soon a strip of ice lay between 
him and the island. Rowing a boat, alone, 
through ice cakes is a difficult task. The 
rower must often go with the ice. The task 


seemed impossible, Continued on page 63, 





KATHRYN P. WEBBER teaches an auxiliary class 
in Alexandra School in Halifax, Nova Scotia. Mrs. Webber 
was born in the lighthouse on Nichol Island, and she con- 
tinued to live there for about twenty years. 
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Photo, Courtesy, The Standard-Freeholder, Cornwall, Ontario 


am Glengarry Highland Games were first organized about 
fourteen years ago by a group of citizens of Glengarry County in 
Ontario, Canada. They recalled the popularity of the Highland 
Games of Scotland, which are well known as an important annual 
event. Inasmuch as Glengarry County, in Canada, was settled by 
Scotsmen, the committee thought that it would be not only natural, 
but desirable, to have adults and children carry on the traditional 
games. It was believed that they would also provide entertainment 
which would appeal even to those who could not boast of having 
Scottish ancestry. 

The community of Maxville was chosen as the site for the games 
because it was well located in the county, and had the best ac- 
commodations as to grounds. Another important factor in its 
choice was its position on the main line of the Canadian National 
Railway between Ottawa and Montreal. The Agriculture Society 
agreed to sponsor the games, and they had a grandstand. The first 
games were held in 1948, and 20,000 people attended. This rather 


Highland 


(,ames 


overwhelming response taught the committee a great many things. 
The original grandstand soon outgrew its usefulness, and it was 
replaced with a larger one to seat the crowds that come in ever 
increasing numbers each year. 

The games are held the last Saturday previous to the first 
Monday in August. This is also a civic holiday in Canada, and 
it gives people from a distance plenty of time to come and go. 
The tickets for the grandstand go on sale in March, at the office 
of the games’ president. Many people buy them through the mail, 
and those who are wise always write in early for tickets. 

Many months before the day of the games, a great deal of ad- 
vertising is done over radio and television, and through the news- 
papers. The Canadian National Railway puts on special trains from 
Ottawa and Montreal. Many buses are chartered. By noon on the 
day of the games, privately owned cars can be seen entering the 
village of Maxville, almost bumper to bumper. The traffic prob- 
lem, however, is capably handled by Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police and provincial police. It is always interesting to read the 
license plates on the incoming cars. They are from nearly every 
province in Canada and many states of the United States. 

Several days before the games, Maxville takes on a new look 
—a very beautiful look of red, white, and blue, with a background 
of green. The Stars and Stripes hang side by side with our Canadian 
flag in honor of our many American visitors. 

The games consist of competition in highland dancing, bagpipe 
playing, tossing the caber (which resembles a telephone pole, and 
weighs about 180 pounds), disc throwing, pole vaulting, and foot 
racing. Competitors come from all over Canada. The main event 
is the competition of the pipe bands. When they mass together and 
play “The Road to the Isle” or “The Flowers of the Forest,” your 
flesh will tingle even if you are not Scottish. Each year, some well 
known person is invited to open the Glengarry Highland Games. 
A popular choice is the Prime Minister of Canada or of one of the 
provinces. 

People who come from a distance may bring basket lunches, but 
food can be obtained on the grounds from booths provided by the 
Agriculture Society, the Curling Club, and the Games Committee. 
There are also booths which sell Scottish souvenirs. 





GLADYS KERR CHARLTON describes an annual event which now takes 
place in her native Canadian county of Glengarry. Mrs. Chariton, who lives in Cobourg, 
in the province of Ontario, teaches first grade in Charles R. Grummon School. 
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These French folk tunes can easily 
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Arrangements and activities by Elva S. Daniels 
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“Here’s the way they dance, dance, dance, 
Here’s the way the marionettes dance, 


be taught to children who have had no 
previous French conversation. The Eng- 
lish translation is given to help in un- 
derstanding but it should not be sung. 
Using English lyrics somehow destroys 


the flavor of the original songs. 
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2. Jai des pommes a 
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One mile to go, it wears out the shoes.” " 
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ven-dre, Des rougs’ et des |blan-ches, 








During the first verse, the 


A quat’ sous, 
A deux sous, 








“I have hens to sell, red ones and white ones, 
At four cents, at four cents, Miss, do you want 


“TI have apples to sell,” “cherries” (cerises), and 
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Here’s the way the marionettes dance, dance, 
dance on their strings. 
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Each verse is the same with a new action verb. 
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Give out play money. Change the price or choose 
new nouns. One child is the vendor and sings a 
she stops to “collect” the 
amount of play money from someone whom she 
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America’s 


History 





in Musie 


WANDA BALLARD VASSALLO 


CHARACTERS 


NARRATOR 
INDIANS 
SPANIARDS 
FRENCH MEN 
COLONISTS 
TROOPS 
SETTLERS 

Number in each group may vary, of 
course. 


COWBOYS AND GIRLS 
GAY NINETIES GIRLS 
FLAPPERS 
CAMPAIGNERS 
STATUE OF LIBERTY 
DANCERS 


CostuMES 
Simple costuming can be very effec- 
tive in this production. For example, 
the French girls can wear colorful, full, 
cotton skirts. They need only add a 
flower in their hair or a bright shawl 
to become Spanish women. And _ the 
colonists can become early settlers by 
simply changing hats. 
SETTING 
With the entrance of each new group 
of characters, the scene in America’s 
history changes. You may wish to add 
to the script yourself to suit your 
current classroom studies. 








NarRATOR— [his is America’s sto- 
ry in music—days of poverty and 
prosperity, hours of smiles and 
tears, good times and bad times— 
all recorded in song through the 
years. 





inDiIANS—Eniter, singing and pan- 
tomiming “The Sunrise Call” (in 
Singing Together). 

NarraTOR—Many changes took 
place when the white man came to 
this continent. Surely the Indian 
felt a mixture of bewilderment, anx- 
iety, and belligerence at the con- 
quering Spaniards’ ruthless greed 
for gold on the one hand and their 


fervent religious consecration on 
the other. The Spanish conquests 
greatly affected the customs, lan- 
guage, religion, and music of the 
New World. 

sPANIARDS—FEnter, some carrying 
guitars. They sway and twirl in 
time to “Song of El Dorado.” 

NARRATOR— The battle raged for 
land in America. Other nations 
joined the race for territory and 
riches. France sent explorers who 
found wealth by fur trading. And 


with the explorers and traders 
came the musical heritage of 
France. 

FRENCHMEN—FEnter and arrange 


themselves as a chorus. They sing 
“To War Has Gone Duke Marl- 
borough” (in The New American 
Song Book). 

narrator—Men and their fami- 
lies came from England to build 
homes and carve from the wilder- 
ness a new life for themselves. The 
church and its worship service were 
foremost in their minds. Hymns 
written by Isaac Watts were sung 
by most of the early English- 
speaking Puritan congregations. “O 
God, Our Help in Ages Past” is 
perhaps one of his best-known 
songs of worship. 

co.tonists—Enter. They kneel, 
hands clasped. They sing “O God, 
Our Help in Ages Past” (in Sing 
Sociability Songs). 


NARRATOR— Rounds 
popular in Europe since the 17th 
century. Now, in America, they 
provided music for the colonists 


had been 


who sang them in their native 
tongue. “Die Abendglécke” or 
“Evening Bells” was a round well 
known by the Dutch settlers at the 
time when New York City was still 
New Amsterdam. 
coLonists—Arrange themselves 
in informal groups for the round. 
They sing “Lovely Evening” (in 


The Golden Book of Favorite 
Songs). 
nNarrATOR—In the background 


you can hear a gay tune which had 
an important part in the American 
Revolution. The band of the Con- 
tinental Army played it when 
Cornwallis surrendered to George 
Washington at Yorktown on Octo- 
ber 19, 1781. 

troors—FEnter, singing “Yankee 
Doodle” (in The Golden Book of 
Favorite Songs) as they march 
along in time to the music. 

NARRATOR—The new nation was 
preoccupied with an expanding po- 
litical organization. A convention 
met and drew up the great United 
States Constitution. Washington 
was unanimously chosen the first 
president of our country. 

The scene soon changed to one 
of bitter political strife. But no 
matter how deeply the American 
people were involved in politics, 
they found time for gaiety, too. 
Entertainment on Saturday nights 
perhaps was something like this. 

setrterns—Enter, arranging them- 
selves in dance formation to do the 
Virginia Reel (in World of Folk 
Dances). 

narrator—The Civil War pro- 
duced many songs, sentimental as 


well as patriotic. Perhaps Ameri- 
ca’s best-loved song of this era was 
“Listen to the Mockingbird.” 
Crowds sang and danced to this 
lilting tune. 

panNcers—Enter, attired in cos- 
tumes of the period. They sing and 
dance to “Listen to the Mocking- 
Bird” (in The New American Song 
Book). 

NARRATOR—The Reconstruction 
Period following the Civil War 
gave rise to a new era for the en- 
tire country. It was an age of ex- 
pansion. The byword of the day 
was Horace Greeley’s “Go west, 
young man.” And, in the growing 
West, the cowboy began to develop 
his own music. He sang at night 
around the campfire to calm the 
cattle near by or to banish loneli- 
ness as he rode along the trail. 

cowsors AND ciris—Enier, twirl- 
ing “ropes” (crepe paper weighted 
on the end) and singing “The Old 
Chisholm Trail” (in The Ameri- 
can Singer, Book 8). 

NARRATOR—The square dance 
with the fiddlers and the pictur- 
esque caller also became popular in 
the rapidly growing West. 

cowsors AND Giris—They stand 
in square-dance formation to do 
“Take a Peek” (in Let’s Square 
Dance). A “caller” and “fiddlers” 
might stand at the side, clapping 
and tapping feet to the music, pan- 
tomiming calls and playing instru- 
ments. 

NARRATOR— Then came the famed 
Gay Nineties. “In the Good Old 
Summertime” and “Glow Worm” 
were the songs on everyone’s lips. 

GAY NINETIES Girnts—Eniter, twirl- 
ing colorful parasols as they sing 
brightly “In the Good Old Sum- 
mertime.” (Continued on page 62) 
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BLANCHE BENARY 


Kindergarten Teacher, South Country and 
Fifth Avenue Schools, Bay Shore, New York 


There are many opportunities for combining music and language 
arts in the primary grades. ''Rue and the Honey" is an example of 
this kind of coordination. The dialogue is presented by choral 
speaking groups and solo voices, the action by puppets and pup- 
peteers, and the sound effects by rhythm instruments. Everyone 
sings the songs. The play will be most meaningful if the children 
have had previous experience with puppets. If they have not, let 
them play with them for several days before getting into the play. 
Follow the same procedure with the rhythm instruments, letting 
the group decide which would make the best sound effects. 


ue and the Honey 





GR 


then 





strul 
Bro 
SOLO 
PERFORMERS could | 
CHARACTERS—Rusty, Rue, Paddy Bear (animal puppets SOLO 
and their operators. One puppet is a bear, the other jhe wot 
two may be any desired animal). GROL 
voices—Group I (high), Group II (low), three solo rapidly 
voices (pitches A, B, C). GROL 

RHYTHM INSTRUMENTS—claves, notched or ribbed sticks, is} 
. . : . swish ) 

sand blocks, drum, swisher (inflated balloon with rice 

inside, or crepe-paper strips on a stick). - 
notche 
SOLO 
to bre: 


Seene I 


(Rusty appears with bowl and spoon and begins mixing.) 
BOTH GRours—It was morning. Rusty was making pancakes 
for breakfast. 












No hon =~ ey in the jar, 

















— ee —. i 
} 1 ies 4 | I 
vi a a 
i Ld a i 
pm iad 


croup i—Flour and butter! (Claves click.) 
Group ti—Milk and eggs! (Claves click.) 





flo hon = ey in the jar-- Oh, 


BOTH GROUPS—Stir it round and r-o-u-n-d— 
cGrour i—Add some salt. . . 
Group ti—. . . and mix it well. (Claves click.) 


BOTH GRouPS—MMMMMMMMmmmmmmmm!! Pancakes! *. 
soto a (Rusty goes to honey jar and looks in)—But when | 

















this will nev - er do! No hon - ey in the jar, No Rusty looked in the honey jar— 
() SS . ——— ‘ —* BOTH Groups (drawn out)—N-o h-o-n-e-y. 
—F t a | co . } WapoBlny — (All sing “No Honey in the Jar.” During the song, Rusty 
L Ne SZ v7 SZ ae - a‘ 
—s <T—~ on a x coll becomes more and more distracted until the pause, when he 


oY hon- ey in the jar (pause) I know! I'll just call Ruel 


46 


BOTH GRours—Rue! 

(Rue appears. He and Rusty suit their actions to words 
spoken in the following speeches.) 

soto a—When Rue came, Rusty asked him to get some 
honey from the bee tree. 

so.o s—Rue did not want to go. 

croup i—He couldn’t climb trees . . . (claves click). 

croup ti—. . . He did not like bees . . . (swishers swish). 

BoTH Grours—And it was soooooo far to walk (sand blocks 
make “walking” sounds). 

soto a—But Rusty hugged him and called him “dear.” 

soto c——So Rue went. 

(One drum beat signifies end of scene as puppets exit.) 


Seene Il 


(Rue is on stage, walking with the jar.) 

croup ti—The forest was far away (sand blocks make steps 
which become slower through next three speeches). 

soto a—Rue was hot. 

soo s—Rue was thirsty. 

BotH Groups (slower and slower)—Rue was very tired 
(stop sand blocks). But— 

Group i— There was the bee tree! 

(Tree appears at side of stage. Rue attempts to climb it 
twice, sliding down each time, as Solo A speaks.) 

soto a—Rue tried (claves with slow, uneven clicks)... 
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jumps and claps hands.) 


and tried and tried (claves slower, then finally stop). 
soto c—But he couldn’t climb the tree. 
BOTH Grours—And . . . there were the bees! Bzzzzzzzz 
(voices low, as swishers swish). 
croup i—Rue ran to hide (suit action to words). “ 
croup ti—And then he cried (he cries). 
BOTH GRouPS—Poor little Rue! 
(All sing “Poor Little Rue.’”’) 


0) N 


LZ A+ LL 
he } I 1 


Poor lit ~ tle Rue, What-ev = er shall he do? 























He can't climb trees, He hides from bees; He'll 


0) 





————— 
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a i } 
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I dn | 4 if 


ow neve-er get the hon ~ ey antit is «n't ver = y 
Dh \ 
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| eel 


hoo! 
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fun = ny for Poor Lit - tle Rue-=- Boo, hoo, 
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ing.) 
cakes 


akes! 
when 


Rusty 
en he 


i 


ul 


WW BH 







croup ii (slow)—And le 
then suddenly he heard 2 

(Bear appears and 
struts, as all sing “A Big 
Brown Bear Am I.’) 





sweet. 
me. 


soco a—“Oh, good,” said Rue. “Then maybe you 
could help me, too!” 
soco c—The bear, whose name was Paddy, said 


the would help. 


crour '—He climbed the tree . . . (claves click 
rapidly ) . 

croup ti—He filled the jar with honey . . . (swishers 
swish F 


sotH Grours—And slid all the way down (use 
notched stick). 
soco e—Rue said, “Thank you,” and invited Paddy 


to breakfast. 





Flip, flop; Nice and hot! Come get your pan — cakes for break - fast. 





A 
oA 


I climb the trees so high. A big, brown bear Is 
And here's the rea - son why: A big, brown bear am I. 


big, brown bear am J}; I love to eat Hon = ey so 
big, brown bear am I; the buz = zy bee Plays with 





BotH Grours—And off they went .. . toward Rue’s Prats 
home... x th datas 

(Drum beat signifies end of scene as puppets and 
tree disappear.) 


Scene III 


(Rusty appears with frying pan and spatula. Rue 
enters.) 

Group ti—When Rue came in, Rusty was humming 
and singing. 

(All sing “Pancake Song.” Then all hum as Rue 
puts down jar and Rusty turns pancakes.) 





Flip, flop; Have a lo Pan = cakes and hon - ey for break - fast. 
e*% 
2 Group i—Rusty was glad to have the honey. croup 1i—No bear... 
soto a—He hugged Rue. BoTH Grours—Anywhere . . . in the forest (pause). 
soto s—He said Rue was a good boy. (Paddy Bear appears suddenly behind Rusty.) 
soto c—He said, “Thank you.” soto c—ls there? 
BOTH Grours—But Rue said he had not brought the honey. (Rusty turns, sees bear, jumps and half-hides, while all 
croup ti—Paddy Bear had filled the jar. speak.) 
croup i—A big, brown bear ... BotH Grours—EFEFeeeeee! A bear! 
BOTH Grours—with fuzzy hair! so.o s—It’s Paddy Bear! 
(Rue exits.) soto c—Just come for breakfast! 
so.o e—But Rusty thought Rue was teasing. (All sing “It's Paddy Bear” as Rusty comes slowly out 
Group i—’Cause there’s... and leads Paddy to center stage.) 





crour i—So Rusty brought him in... 





croup ti—And invited him to break- 

















uz = zy beare sotH Grours—And let him carry the 


honey jar! 
(Rue enters as Paddy Bear takes jar 








t J | 
} t it e r a “i i fast... 
Y 
It's Pad ~ dy Bear, a 
- h 
a An 2% wi a } i 
= ee + Ly i ~ 








= 


i ” 
o ro and puppets “dance” back and forth. 





Groups sing finale—‘Pancake Song’ — 


T T 
The bear that brought the hon = ey; with claves, sand blocks, and swishers as 





accompaniment. ) 


It's Pad = dy Bear, a friend = ly 





Propuction Notes 


You will need a simple puppet stage, although no 
settings are necessary. Properties are a doll-sized honey 


bear, So let us ask him to come in. jar, mixing bowl and spoon, frying pan and spatula, and 





a rather large tagboard tree. Arrange the two speaking 
parts on either side of the stage. The solo voices are in 
front of the groups. Musicians are at the side but where 
they can follow the action. 
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KIDS LOVE To CUT UP 





and SCULPT, PAINT,PASTE,and TWIST 
with new 
CRYSTAL CRAFT TISSUE 


That’s right. You can do all these things and more with 
colorful new Crystal Craft Tissues. Write on them with 
grease crayons, Magic Markers, and water colors. Paste, 
scotch-tape, and staple them, too. Three dimensional or 
flat art, tots or high schoolers, it’s creativity unlimited. 


You can get Crystal Craft Tissues in a kaleidoscopic range 
of 29 vivid colors. Packages of 50—12” x 18” sheets—in one 
color or assortments of ten. They’re an exciting new 
adventure in creativity, guaranteed to stimulate the 
enthusiasm and imagination of children of all ages. 


Crystal Craft Tissue is a brand new 
product and distribution channels are 
being established as fast as possible. If 
it is not available as yet in your locality 
we will supply you from the factory. 
Send $1.00 for each package of fifty 12” 
x 18” sheets in 10 assorted colors, with 
your name and address to — 





First name in tissues for over 60 years 


— 
= THE CRYSTAL TISSUE COMPANY 
Yi\\~ MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
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Mouse in the House! 


(Continued from page 29) 


The man hit it again. “It tinkles 
now,” he said. 

Finally it was time for the 
women of the club to come. The 
little mouse tried to shut her ears 
against their noise. She thought, “I 
do wish they would be more quiet.” 

When they finally did quiet down, 
the little mouse listened closely. 
She heard someone say, “My dear, 
these cheese sandwiches are lovely!” 

CHEESE! 

All at once, the little mouse felt 
very hungry. In a house as neat 
and shiny as this, it was very hard 
to find crumbs to eat. But if she 
were to slip out now, with all the 
women eating sandwiches, she 
might find quite a bit to eat—espe- 
cially cheese! 

The room was full of legs—chair 
legs, table legs, and women’s legs 
that were fat and thin and long and 
short. The little mouse hurried 





about among all the legs and 
happily ate cheese and _ bread 
crumbs. 


When the women began to talk 
again, the little mouse knew that it 


This Worked for me! 


. » » burlap, the fabric 





DO YOU know how many uses burlap has? Enough yards 
to make a background for a first-grade farm mural started 
with a velvet horse, a corduroy road, a chintz garden, a 


were carried into a big building ang 
onto a large stage. The little mouse 
decided to have a look around. 

“My, but this room is big! Why, 
this must be Symphony Hall!” she 
thought. There were rows and rows 
of chairs and all sorts of instrv. 
ments with which to make music— 
even another xylophone! 

The littke mouse was so busy 
looking around that she did not 
even see the man until she bumped 
into him. He was sitting on the 
steps, eating bread and cheese. 

The little mouse tried to run 
away, but she slipped and fell on 
the shiny floor. 

The man laughed. “Have some 
cheese,” he said, and threw her a 
piece. 

She took it. Then she hurried 
back to her nest in the xylophone. 

That night, the lights in Sym- 
phony Hall were very bright. Peo- 
ple were walking about, bumping 
into chairs and into other people. 

There was music, too—a lot of 











it, all at once! In fact, it sounded | 


more like noise than music. The | 


of many uses | 








yarn haystack, and ducks swimming over rickrack waves on 
a nylon pond. Later, burlap scraps were fringed and used 
for bookmarks. Counting was learned by doing Swedish 
embroidery on burlap place mats. Mother's Day gifts were 
16” squares of burlap on which each child's home was cut 
and pasted from cloth scraps. Finally, half-yard pieces of 
burlap were folded in two, the sides were seamed with 
bright yarn, and a large magazine was slipped into the 
open side. Presto! There was a fine mat for floor sitting. 


was time for her to go back to her 
hiding place. 

But just as she started across the 
shiny floor, she slipped. 

“EEEEEEEEEK!” screamed all 
the women at once! Legs flew up 
and chairs fell over! 

The large tall woman screamed 
the loudest of all. “A mouse!” She 
cried. “What is that mouse doing 
in my house?” 

This time, the woman and Horace 
looked for the little mouse for al- 
most a week. One night, the little 
mouse thought that it was safe for 
her to move her nest back into the 
shiny tube of the xylophone. But 
the day after she moved, she woke 
up to find that she and the nest and 
the xylophone were all moving! 

They were put into a big truck 
and driven across town. Then they 


Jerrie Gressle 


Teacher, Primary Grades 
Elementary School 
Gates Mills, Ohio 


little mouse felt the vibrations as 
the tiny padded hammers hit the 
wooden strips of the xylophone. 
The people sat down in the rows of 
chairs. The curtains opened. 

It became very quiet. Then the 
program began. 

The little mouse was busy listen- 
ing and looking. The program was 
lovely! Even the closing of the 
curtains and the clapping after 
someone had sung or talked of 
played music. 

Suddenly three men pushed the 
xylophone in front of the lights. 
Then the large tall woman picked 
up the tiny padded hammers and 
began to play. It, too, was lovely! 

The little mouse felt tears filling 
her eyes. They splashed onto her 
brown, furry cheeks, and went 

(Continued on page 50) 



























wail YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 
* MOUse Arithmetic 
und. ESTHER J. SWENSON 
x! Why Professor of 
‘eseee Elementary Education 
aan Sciveney, Alcboms ANSWERS QUESTIONS ON 
ad TOWs University, Alabama 
instru. 
nusic— 
0 busy 
did not 
a ART 
on the IVAN E. JOHNSON eed : . . 
ese, Professor and Head, Our principal has appointed a committee to seek ways in 
to run yg bel which we can have more creative art in the classroom. Can 
fell on pane seeve University, you suggest how we might go about this? 
© some Three cheers for your school! Your committee art products for display purposes) ? Do we have 
v her a might begin with an evaluation of the art that is clearly established goals for art in our school? 
now taught in your school. Identify those aspects How can we be creative teachers (not necessarily 
. which are most effective. Study them to see what creative artists)? How can we broaden the range, 
hurried has made them effective. Ask yourselves: Are these and deepen the quality, of art experiences we pro- 
ophone. art activities fresh in concept, imaginative, and vide for our pupils? 
n Sym- stimulating to the pupils? Is the art truly ex- If your state does not have a state art guide; 
ht. Peo- Sangenge hy pressive of the children we teach (or does it you may find it valuable to examine art guides 
Jumping Maamstate Srlbbeene smack of teacher direction and recourse to patterns published by such states as New York, Virginia, 
eople. ¢ Seventies, Aoteane . and similar devices) ? Are we developing in chil- Illinois, and Missouri. Many schools have periodic 
1 lot of Side P dren a visual awareness? Are we sincerely inter- faculty art workshops in which teachers can par- 
sounded ested in art as it represents the interests and needs ticipate in creative art activities that will help 


ic. The 








of children (or do we tend toward seeking showy 


READING 


them in their teaching. 


What is the place of oral reading? 

Music In beginning reading, teacher and pupils pro- tion. Donald reads to the children some informa- 
BEATRICE KRONE nounce the words, phrases, and sentences written tion about dinosaurs which they wanted to know. 
. ear Pt on the chalkboard, on charts, on flash cards, or Danny reads the newspaper clipping he has select- 
Idyllwild, California printed in preprimers. Thus children build as- ed as “today’s news item.” Four children select a 
sociations between the sounds and letters and their short story, read it silently, and decide to read it 
' printed symbols. to the class as a play, after they have practiced 
’ After children have learned to read, occasionally their parts. Such audience situations give the chil- 
' listening to them read a paragraph or two aloud dren who read aloud an incentive to improve their 
4 helps the teacher to note each individual's errors oral reading, and those who hear them read, prac- 

and his progress in word-recognition skills. tice in listening attentively. 
Is When children have learned to read independ- This kind of oral reading is a far cry from the 










Reading 

RUTH STRANG 
Professor of Education 
University of Arizona 
Tucson 


ently and choose the books they want to read, 
there are many opportunities for them to share the 
highlights of their reading in an audience situa- 


SCIENCE 


The teachers in our school feel inadequate in 
ground. What suggestions have you? 


You are not alone in this feeling and there are 
certainly many things that can be done. First of all. 


outmoded method of having each child in turn 
read a page, which embarrasses the poor reader 
and bores the able learner. 


science back- 


2. Read professional books on your own level. 


There are several good books of science subject 
e you cannot teach science if you don’t know any. matter especially for elementary teachers. 
Science The idea of learning it all with the children is 3. Help yourself to some of the experiences that 
GLENN 0. BLOUGH nonsense. You need to know enough about the are suggested for the children; i.e., look through 
ee tee subject at hand to direct a satisfying learning ex- a telescope, observe animals, make an aquarium, 
College Park perience, to know what problems make sense, and and so on. 
to explore avenues that have not occurred to the 4. Do some of the experiments that you will later 
children. After your area of science has been de- do with the pupils. 
cided upon, here are some of the many things These are about the same kinds of things you 
that you can do. would do if you were expecting to teach an un- 
1. Read science texts and supplementary books familiar unit in social studies or any other subject. 
tions as on the children’s level. They have been very help- These things take time, and you cannot teach sci- 
hit the ful to many teachers. ence unless you prepare yourself. 
jophone. Social Studies 
eee RALPH C. PaasTON SOCIAL STUDIES 
1. Professor of Education, — 
hen the Piledaisbin a I have heard that children of elementary-school age have too 
little time sense to benefit much from the study of history. 
y listen- Is this true? 
fam was P ; P A ' P 7 
of the Some research indicates that chronological sense a series of pictures: of children at various stages 
develops rather late in childhood, and that its de- from birth to age eight or of events in the child's 
ig after velopment is largely a matter of maturation and typical school day, and eventually the events in the 
Iked or : . therefore cannot be forced through teaching. Most development of a process such as transportation or 
These specialists will give you direct vom children could probably grasp time relationships in the nation’s history. (3) They take advantage of 
shed the specific questions without charge. (Requests ee earlier than they do if their teachers had empha- many situations to have their pupils think of the 
general nature, such as setting up a curriculum and ; °) Raia: : . . , = : . : J 
e lights. supplying material for a talk or a paper, are not sized such relationships in their teaching from kin- separation of events (presidential inaugurations, 
1 picked a part of this service.) Address your letter to the dergarten. for example) in arithmetical units. (4) Above all, 
ers and proper counselor, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Teachers who do this report gratifying results. they realize that history is much more than chro- 
; lovely! Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y., and enclose Their practices are, in the main, fourfold: (1) nology. They spend enough time on a given period 
rs filling a stamped, self-addressed envelope. Next month, an- They explain and apply terms which denote time and introduce sufficient detail so that the period 
= swers to questions on arithmetic, language arts, music, day, minute, eventually decade and generation. comes to life. In short, they teach history in depth, 
to her and reading will appear on this page. In the mean- (2) Through time lines they focus attention upon thus enlisting the children’s interests and promot- 
id went time, all the counselors will be glad to answer your ’ 


) 





questions, 


the flow of events. For example, they may present 


ing retention. 
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FILM SERIES 


TO MEET THE EDUCATIONAL 
CHALLENGES OF THE ‘60s 














16mm SOUND 
ALL IN 
FULL COLOR 


from UNITED WORLD FILMS 


To meet the revitalized needs of 
modern science instruction, United 
World Films proudly presents its vast 
new motion picture venture—THeE LivinG 
Science Series. Scores of curriculum- 
integrated titles on fundamental science 
subjects, each a colorful 1314 minutes 
in length, bring the world and the uni- 
verse into the classroom...helping your 
pupils explore the ways in which science 
affects their lives...while inspiring them 
to further learning. Many of these films 
are already available for your use. Why 
not discuss them with your A-V director 
or use coupon below for full information. 


—_—— 


-_ 
. 


Sm brand new social studies/ 


human geography milestone will 
help your pupils develop a better under- 
standing of how recent historic events, 
new ideas and values, technological and 
cultural changes, have affected peoples’ 
ways of living in various parts of the world. 
All in living color, these 18-minute films 
are especially recommended for elementary 
and junior high school grades as well as 
high school classes in international under- 
standing. Request them from your A-V Di- 
rector, or use coupon below. 


NOW... U.S. GOVERNMENT- PRODUCED FILMS ALSO AVAILABLE ! 


United World Films, as exclusive agent for the U.S. Government in the 
distribution of its more than 3,000 films and filmstrips, has catalogued 
hundreds of curriculum-integrated titles in a new U.S. Government 
“Films for Schools’’ catalog. Send for your free copy today! 


























UNITED 
WORLD 
FILMS, Inc. 


1445 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 29, N.Y 





To: UNITED WORLD FILMS, Inc., Dept. IN-61, 1445 Park Ave., New York 29, N.Y. 


‘ 

: ( Please send me preview information on “The Living Science Series.’ 
1 (_) Please send me preview information on “Your World Neighbors Series.” ' 
| NAME.. SURES ee _% 
; a sche stshasiasnisiesansebiiitaa ADDRESS... a : 
1 pl tiiaiaitictataes 1 











youd neuen believe a vocation Could $e 
SO WONDERFUL. ‘ond. SO ECONOMICAL too! 


e---A GREAT LAKES CRUISE 


S.S. NORTH AMERICAN °« 5S.S. SOUTH AMERICAN 
Wonderful? Yes! Economical? Yes! You'll 
find a cruise of the Great Lakes a welcome 
respite from desk, blackboard, test papers 
oe other school routines ... and at an 
attractive all-expense price that will fit your 
vacation budget. 

Come along for 7 marvelous days and 7 
glorious nights of rest, relaxation, fun, danc- 


ing, deck sports, sunbathing, gay parties, en- 
tertainment, matchless food, visits to exciting 
port cities ...and over 2200 miles of sailing 
the scenic and historic waterways of Ameri- 
ca’s New 4th Coastline. You'll wonder why 
you haven't discovered this truly thrilling 
vacation before. Your TRAVEL AGENT has 
all the details. 


7 DAYS from ‘174.50 
from Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Duluth. 


Rates, plus tax, include transportation, meals, 
berth in OUTSIDE cabin, entertainment. 


Ask for free descriptive literature 
about special round-trip and one-way 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway 
cruises between Chicago and Montreal. 








pm rw wm nm nm wm mm nr er em nr ern ee —- ee eae ee Ke Ke KKK 


GEORGIAN BAY LINE 
Dept. I 


Please send me a free copy of your 1961 
Great Lakes Cruise Booklet. 


a LD 
Foot of Woodward Ave. 
: : Address _ a — - 
Detroit 26, Mich. City ane Sean 





GEORGIAN 





BAY LINE 
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Mouse in the House! 
(Continued from page 48) 


plop! plop! into her nest. The large 
tall woman was sure to win a 
prize! 

But, just then, something horrid 
happened. A note clunked! 

“Oh, no!” cried the little mouse. 
“No! No! No!” But it clunked again 
and again and again. 

“How can the large tall woman 
win a prize if the notes clunk? It 
will be my fault,” thought the little 
mouse as more tears fell. 

But perhaps it was not too late 
yet! If she could get out of the 
tube, maybe the nest by itself would 
not make the note so ugly. 

The little mouse crept to the end 
of the shiny metal tube. Then she 
dropped softly to the polished 
floor. She started across the stage. 
But, she slipped and bumped into 
the large tall woman’s shoe! 

“EEEEEEEEEEk!” screamed the 
woman. She jumped onto the xylo- 
phone and made a great deal of 
noise. 

“EEEEEEEEEK! There’s a mouse 
in the house!” 

The people clapped and clapped 
and laughed and laughed and 
clapped some more. And the large 
tall woman did win a prize! 

But the little mouse never did go 
back to her old nest. 

“T just cannot go through all that 
again,” she said. 

So she built a new nest in Sym- 
phony Hall, near the man who 
laughed when he saw a mouse— 
the nice man with the bread and 
cheese. 

It was a lovely home, close to all 
that lovely music! 


The Rebellious Scribe 
(Continued from page 28) 


“Nonsense, Hekata! You are a 
coward. Look what you have stolen 
today—a basket of figs! We will 
be lucky to receive two pennies for 
such a trifle!” said another voice. 

Amur crept closer. He could see 
the man called Hekata shrug his 


shoulders as he looked craftily at 
his two companions. They were 
younger th was very 





thin, and the other, 
bald man. 

Amur ventured still nearer, but 
his foot brushed a vase in the door- 
way. It upset with a crash. 


a big-boned 


Sethos, the leader, raised his 
head. “Aha! An intruder!” He 
pointed a finger at Amur. “Rush 
him!” The thieves dragged the 


frightened boy into the candlelight. 

“So! You are looking for the re- 
ward offered for men such as us!” 
Sethos smiled evilly as he grasped 
Amur and shoved him to the floor. 

“Risis!” Sethos glared at the thin 
man. “Bind his feet. He may gaze 
at our treasure as long as he wishes, 
because he will never leave this 
tomb alive!” 

Amur was terrified. He tried to 
think of a way to escape. But these 
men were not likely to let a mere 
boy escape and ruin their scheme, 
for who would suspect that anyone 
would dare to make a Pharaoh's 
tomb into a thieves’ den? 

(Continued on page 52) 
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av | Each player draws and cuts out pictures of the He calls numbers and animals in French or 


V, animals shown above, and arranges them (in any 
y order he chooses) in the numbered squares of a 
4 ticktacktoe diagram. The teacher or leader does 
A the same. His board is the winning combination. 
anks QUIEN TIENE MIEDO? WHO'S AFRAID? 
“El cireco esta aqui! jEl “The circus is here! The cir- 
treo esta aqui!’ gritan los cus is here!” shout the pupils. 
alumnos, “Yes,” says Miss Brown. “We 
ANY “Si,” dice la sehorita Brown. will all go to the circus today.” 
‘Todas iremos al circo hoy.” “| have some cookies,” says 
070 “Tengo unas galletas,” dice Peter. “Do lions eat cookies?” 
‘Pedro. “;Comen galletas los “No,” says Miss Brown. “Lions 
jleones ?”” eat little boys who try to feed 
per— | “No,” dice la senorita Brown. them cookies.” 
\‘Los leones comen a los mucha- Peter puts the box of cookies 
day. thos pequenos que quieren in his pocket. “I’m not afraid of 


larles de comer galletas. : 

N.Y. Pedro pone la caja de galletas 
en el bolsillo. “Yo no tengo 
miedo de un leén,” dice él. “j Yo 
tiraré al leén de la cola!” 

Maria pregunta, “Tirara 
usted de la cola al elefante!” 

“No, yo pellizearé su trom- 
pa.” 

“Pedro!” dice la senorita 
Brown. ‘‘; Qué malo es usted!” 

Maria le dice a Pedro, “Yo 
no le creo. Yo creo que usted 
hasta tiene miedo de_ los 
monos.”’ 

“No es verdad,’ 
El muestra los 
como monos!”’ 

““Pedro!” dice la senorita 
Brown. “j Usted es imposible! 
Usted no ira al circo de ningun 
modo.” 

“Entonces ; puedo abrir mis 
galletas ahora?” pregunta Ped- 
ro al sacar la caja del bolsillo. 
El saca algunas galletas. Una 
tiene la forma de un le6én. El le 
tira la cola. 

1 El muestra una galleta en 
forma de elefante y le pellizca 
la trompa. Por fin el pone una 
galleta en forma de mono entre 
los dientes y la come. 
our Todo el mundo se rie. “*j Noso- 
tros no tenemos miedo de esos 
animales tampoco!” 

“Pues sirvanse,” dice Pedro. 
“No les haran mal si no comen 
demasiadas!’’ 


’ dice Pedro. 
dientes. ‘“j Yo 
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a lion,” he says. 
lion’s tail!” 

Mary asks, “Will you pull the 
elephant’s tail?” 

“No, I'll pinch his trunk.” 


“PIL pull the 


“Peter!” says Miss Brown. 
“How bad you are!” 
Mary says to Peter, “I don’t 


believe you. I think you are even 
afraid of the monkeys.” 

“No, I'm not,” says Peter. He 
shows his teeth. “I eat monkeys!” 

“Peter!” says Miss Brown. 
“You are impossible! You shall 
not go to the circus at all.” 

“Then may I open my cookies 
now?” Peter asks as he takes the 
box out of his pocket. He takes 
out some cookies. One is shaped 
like a lion. He pulls its tail. 

He holds up a cooky elephant 
and pinches the trunk. Finally 
he places a monkey cooky be- 
tween his teeth and eats it. 

Everyone laughs. “We're not 
afraid of those animals either!” 

“Then have some,” says Peter. 
“They won't hurt you unless you 
eat too many!” 


Mrs. Lee Cooper is author of Fun 
with Spanish, a Little, Brown publi- 
cation. Until this year, she was librar- 
ian at Maury Elementary School in 
Fredericksburg, Virginia. Dr. McIntosh 
is Professor of Modern Languages at 
Mary Washington College, Fredericks- 
burg. 


Spanish. If a player has the animal on the num- 
ber called, he places a button on the square. The 
first to have three buttons in a vertical, horizontal, 
or diagonal row is the winner. 


QUI A PEUR? 


“Le cirque est ici! Le cirque 
est ici!’ s’écrient les éléves. 

“Oui,” dit mademoiselle 
Brown. “Nous irons tous au 
cirque au-jourd’ hui.” 

“J’ai des biscuits,” dit Pierre. 
“Est-ce que les lions mangent 
les biscuits?” 

“Non,” dit mademoiselle 
Brown. “‘Les lions mangent les 
petits garcons qui essayent de 
leur donner des biscuits 4 man- 
ger.” 

Pierre met la boite de biscuits 
dans sa poche. “Je n’ai pas peur 
d’un lion,” dit-il. “Je tirerai la 
queue du lion!” 

Marie demande, ‘Est-ce que 
tu tireras la queue de |’élé- 
phant?” 

“Non, je lui 
trompe.” 

“Pierre!” 
Brown. 
ant!’ 

Marie dit a Pierre, “Je te ne 
crois pas. Je pense que tu as 
peur méme des singes.” 

“Non, je n’ai pas peur,” dit 
Pierre. I] montre ses dents. “Je 
mange les singes ! C 

“Pierre!” dit mademoiselle 
Brown. “Tu es impossible! Tu 
n’iras pas du tout au cirque.” 

“Puis-je alors ouvrir mes 
biscuits maintenant?” demande 
Pierre en sortant la boite de sa 
poche, I] en sort quelques bis- 
cuits. L’un d’entre eux a la 
forme d’un lion. II lui tire la 
queue. 

Il tient un éléphant en bis- 
cuit et lui pince la trompe. 
Enfin il met un singe en biscuit 
entre les dents et le mange. 

Tout le monde rit. ‘“‘“Nous n’a- 
vons pas peur non plus de ces 
animaux-la!” 

“Alors prenez-en,” dit Pierre. 
“Ils ne vous feront pas de mal 
& moins que vous n’en mangiez 


? 


trop! 


pincerai la 


dit mademoiselle 
“Comme tu es méch- 
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YES, YOU CAN BORROW 
ANY AMOUNT UP TO $800 
ENTIRELY BY MAIL 
24 MONTHS TO REPAY 


Because you are a teacher, I will be 
happy to loan you $100, $200, $300, 
$500 or as cond as $800 ON YOUR 
SIGNATURE! I'll send you the amount 
you need QUICKLY .. . your friends, 
relatives, merchants, school board will 
not be contacted. Postal Finance’s “‘Bor- 
row-By-Mail” service is the best wa 

to get money in complete rivacy. N 
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You may want money to pay up all your 
bills—to further your education—to pay 

! for your summer vacation expenses— 

| take care of emergencies—taxes—medi- 

] cal expenses— insurance premiums—new 

| clothing. Just think: instead of having 
to worry about MANY bills, you can 
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NO SUMMER PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS 
Because you are a teacher we require 
NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS D DUR- 
ING YOUR SUMMER VACATION. 
This special favor is for teachers, only! 
You can borrow from old-established 
Postal Finance Company with complete 
confidence. We are licensed by the 
State to do business under the Small 
Loan Law. This is your assurance of 
fair rates and Supervised Reliability. 


take advantage of this 


End your mo worries. Pa 
GET IT QUICK EVERYBODY. AT ONC 
with a Postal Finance Cost-Controlled Loan. 
Our service is as fast as the U.S. Air Mail... 
we are as near you as your mail box. We have 
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QUICK 


you need waiting for you. For 
OAN SERVICE and friendly 
cooperation, ACT NOW! Send 
us the coupon TODAY! As soon 
as we —_~ it, we'll —_ - 


by ye be 
in a plain enve' 4 
ee everything you need 
to get money you 
want right awoy. 
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Dept. 2-H 308 Francis Bidg. 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 
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Here at Tangley Oaks we believe 
that education is more than the 
“acquisition and impartation of 
knowledge, skills and discipline 
of character”—it is preparation 
for living—COMPLETE LIVING. 


TANGLEY OAKS publishes a 
variety of learning tools for use 
in the home, school, and library. 
These include reference works, 
children’s literature, history, cre- 
ative activities, and parent guides. 


As a means of “preparation for 
complete living”, these materials 
are the end result of laboratory 
testing in our own and co-operat- 
ing school systems...of participa- 
tion in educational workshops and 
clinics...of skillful editorial direc- 
tion of a worldwide staff of schol- 
ars and specialists. 


TANGLEY OAKS 


EDUCATIONAL CENTER 


) 
PUBLISHERS HOUSE 
LAKE BLUFF, ILLINOIS 


“Dedicated to the creation 
of better books” 







~ Ph.D., D.Eng., 


Back Row, Left to Right: WILLIAM VAN TIL, Ph.D., Chairman, Dept. of 
Secondary Education, New York University © Chairman, CAREY CRONEIS, 


This distinguished advisory board is a source of 
knowledge and guidance for our editorial staff. 

Our TANGLEY OAKS Laboratory Schools show us 
what the children want. Our Board of Educators 
makes certain the material is educationally sound. 
Result: fine books which children love to use... 
will read. 


Publishers of — 


emt EDUCATOR Encyclopedia 


Up-to-Dot 


wonnandats oe KNOWLEDGE 

AC Written, Pictorial Encyclopedia 
MY BOOK HOUSE BOOK TRAILS 
Selected and Gradéd Literature for Children 


a Tale of Progress 
Mistartest Papeant of Mankind JUNIOR INSTRUCTOR 


Facts and Fun for 
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GAME-TIME’S NEW 


PULL-AROUND WHIRLER 


A safe, imaginative, new Game-Time merry-go-round for 
tots. By grasping wheel atop fixed ce ——— one child 
can easily turn movable steel platform—w hich rides on 
heavy duty, sealed-in bearings. Available with portable or 
. and with or without Game-Time’s 
exclusive Saddle-Mate animals. Colorful, it has a bright red 
Grab-tite finish and a peppermint striped centerpole. Size is 
64” diameter. Choice of delightful, molded fiberglas Saddle- 
Mates includes: Horse, Donkey, Camel, Duck, Swan, and 
Elephant. Here’s a whirler no playground should be without. 


stationary base . . 


Write for free literature 
on Game-Time’s complete line of 
playground, sports, and park equipment! 


ci GAME-TIME, INC. 


608 Jonesville Rd. «+ Litchfield 1, Michigan 
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Provost of Rice Institute e E. T. McSWAIN, Ed.D., 
Dean, School of Education, Northwestern University «FRANCIS KEPPEL, 
B.A., Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University. 


Front Row, Left to Right: KARL S. BERNHARDT, Ph.D., Professor of Psychol- 
ogy ond Assistont Director, Institute of Child Study, The Laboratory School, 
University of Toronto ¢ SELMER H. BERG, M.A., Superintendent of Schools, 
Oakland, California ¢ A. J. BRUMBAUCH, Ph.D., LL.D., L.H.D., Consultant, 
U. S. Office of Education; Consultant, Southern Regional Education Board 








The Rebellious Scribe 
(Continued on page 50) 


Soon Amur’s eyes became accus- 
tomed to the flickering candlelight. 
He studied his surroundings. There 
were two carved chairs, inlaid with 
gold. In the center of the room was 
the sarcophagus—a coffin contain- 
ing a mummy. All about the 
pyramid, treasures were heaped to 
the ceiling. 

Amur looked wonderingly at the 
exquisite urns, the tiny golden 
statuettes of the Pharaoh’s family, 
the magnificent jewelry, and the 
musical instruments fashioned from 
ivory. On the wall of the pyramid 
were huge murals. They showed the 
Pharaoh hunting, and vanquishing 
his enemies in battle. Hieroglyphics 
related the soul’s journey to the 
world of the dead. 

“Who are you and where did you 
come from?” Sethos asked gruffly. 

“lam Amur from Karnak and I 
have run away from home.” Amur 
saw a slim chance to save his life 
“I—I would like to join you. I can 
help you with your plans!” 

Sethos laughed. “We have no de- 
sire to enlarge our group. We pre- 
fer to divide the spoils three ways 
—not four.” 

Hekata interrupted him. “Wait! 
Perhaps this stripling has a point. 
He could easily slip in and out of 
the tight openings and secure more 
jewels for us.” 

Sethos stroked his chin. “I think 
not. Risis is as thin as a boy. No!” 
he said decisively. “We will not 
take a chance!” 

Amur knew then that they 
planned to kill him. 

“Listen!” Sethos was saying. “We 
will take this basket of gold jewelry 
and vases into Memphis and sell 
them for a nice profit. Hekata, sell 
those figs before they rot!” 

Amur raised his head. The figs! 
He quietly took out his stylus and 
a small sheet of papyrus. On it he 
scratched out the symbol for help 
and gave his location. Then he 
slipped the rolled papyrus into the 
basket of figs. Whoever bought 
them would have to eat them at 
once before they spoiled. Then they 
would find his message. 

“And,” Sethos added, “we will 
throw this lad into the tiny worship 
room. He will not last long there!” 

Amur struggled, but the men 
pushed him into the small room 
and bolted the heavy door. Sethos 
was right. He could not live long in 
this chamber, for the air was musty 
and would soon be used up. Amur 
searched desperately for the slight- 
est crack, but the room was tightly 
sealed. He heard the men leave. 
His only chance was the discovery 
of the papyrus! 

Hours passed. It was hot and still. 
Amur abandoned all hope of rescue 
now. It was difficult to breathe. 
tear rolled down his cheek as he 
thought of his parents. Oh, why 
had he run away? 

Suddenly, he heard the sound of 
a brick being moved! Were the rob- 
bers returning or had help arrived? 
He gasped as he feebly scratched 
on the door. When the door finally 
opened, he cried with joy to see the 
Pharaoh’s soldiers. 

(Continued on page 72) 











plan your 


VACATION. 


now! 
FLY TCA TO... 









Plan to Jet through Canada on TCA's DC-8 
Giant Jets. Visit the towering Canadian Rockies 
on the way. See Cosmopolitan Montreal—just 
minutes away from romantic, French Quebec 


City. 





Plan to span the Atlantic on TCA's DC-8 Giant 
Jets from Canada to France, Germany, Belgium, 
Austria, Switzerland, Ireland, and Britain. 


Now's the time to plan so you'll be sure you 
have the plane and hotel reservations you want 
. « » when and where you want them. 


Low economy fares! Stopover privileges at no extra cost! 
Ask about TCA’s Fly Now Pay Later Plan. TCA’s famous 
“Welcome-Bienvenue” service all the way! 


tok . 


hy TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 
AIR CANADA 


See your Travel Agent, or call TCA in Boston, New York, 
Tampa/St. Petersburg, Miami, Cleveland, Detroit/Windsor, 
Chicago, Seattle/Tacoma, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Philadelphia or Washington, D.C. 
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Painting 


CREPE PAPER presents an interesting medi- 
um for "'painting.'’ its texture resembles 
that of an oil painting done with coarse 
brush strokes or a palette knife. Pictures 
can be drawn first, keeping the outlines sim- 
ple, and the areas wide open. 

Crepe paper of the chosen color is cut 
somewhat larger than the shape to be cov- 
ered, making it free form and extended 
where needed. Spread library paste over 
the area to be covered with one piece of 
paper and apply the crepe paper in the cen- 
ter first, crinkling and wrinkling it as you go 
toward the outline. It can be stretched or 
trimmed to fit, but the main idea of the tex- 
ture is to have many small wrinkles. 

Be sure one color touches another, if sev- 
eral are used, so none of the foundation pa- 
per shows through. Use a contrasting color 
for background, or leave it plain. 

Crepe-paper confetti are also easy to 
apply. They were used on the clown. 

Perhaps the most interesting pictures 
from crepe paper are seascapes in white 
with several shades of blue and green. For 
these, the paper should be cut in 1” or !/,” 
strips and pasted in wavy rows, 


with 






























Paper Cup 





LEONE HARDWICK 


Teacher, Grades 1-3, Depoe Bay School 
Depoe Bay, Oregon 


Puppets 


STICK the bottoms of two paper cups (preferably sturdy ones) together 
with tape. Place a wadded piece of newspaper in the upper cup to keep 
it from collapsing when the top is flattened to staple paper ears on it. 
Animal noses can be made by attaching a piece of wadded newspaper 
to the top cup; or use a smaller paper cup if you are making an animal such 
as a horse. 

Now put papier-mache strips over and around the face four or five 
times, and smooth out the wrinkles. Let it stand to dry. Paint with tem- 
pera. Eyes can be cut from construction paper and pasted on—or paint 
them. Add a bow tie if you wish. Try this out at home before presenting 
it to a class. 

Child characters can also be developed by rounding the upper cup. 


LORAINE BURDICK 


Crepe Paper 


Are 
fal 












THERE'S nothing more beautiful, 
more graceful, or more thrilling than 
the sight of a bird in flight! Although 
it's an experience of which one never 
tires, it might prove a trifle discon- 
certing to have a live bird flapping 
about in one's bedroom! So here is a type of bird in flight which never 
causes any troubie. Hang it from the ceiling, on horizontal wires, or tape 
one wing and the body against the wall with the other wing bent out 
for a three-dimensional effect. 

To make these huge animated birds, you need only large pieces of 
white or colored construction paper, scissors, paste, and some tempera 
paint or India ink. Study real birds, but create a bird of your own! (For 
$1.50 you can get a Bird Migration Map from Modern Educational Aids, 
P.O. Box 209, Wilmette, Illinois, which shows many birds in flight.) 

Fold the construction paper. Sketch a bird in profile, with tummy flat 
on the fold, the wing raised full length above it. Cut out the bird and snip 
the wing lines into the body for about two inches. Paste the two sides 
of the body together. Place it under a weight until it is dry. Bend (don't 
crease) the wings out from the body. 

Hanging the bird properly is a real challenge in the art of balancing 
a suspended paper sculpture. If you wish to hang it from the ceiling, 
draw knotted strings of a color that is suitable (gray thread is practically 
invisible, or bright red string if you want the strings to show) either 
through the wings, or through the body in front and in back of the wings. 
Secure the strings at the right length to poise the bird naturally. Once 
in position, he wiil fly as long as you wish him to! 


EVELYN WHITE MINSHULL 
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Art and Math 
bring forth 
| Dream Houses 


ELIZABETH KOELN 


Art Teacher, School 66, Buffalo, New York 


IN THEIR eighth-grade mathematics, the 
children compiled a notebook on the plan- 
ning and the cost of a home. After making 
floor plans, we decided it would be fun to 
picture these ''dream houses," landscaping 
and all. 

We sketched in pencil on 12” x 18” ma- 
nila paper and then used water-color wash 
for a pleasing effect. 

For sophisticated eighth-graders they 
were thrilled with the results. By cutting 
out the drawings in free forms suggested by 
the contour of house and trees, we were 
able to mount them on contrasting paper of 
the same size, and still have a background. 
(This saves considerable paper, which is 
worthwhile as we have large classes.) 

Our art bulletin boards enliven not only 
the art room, but also the hallways and oth- 
er display areas of the school. 





















































Have a Purpose 


EMMA E. HALL 


Art Teacher, Chenango Bridge School, Chenango Bridge, New York 


OUR whole nation has been looking with- 
in itself and referring to the purposes on 
which it was founded. | decided that this 
topic offered a fine poster lesson for my 
sixth grades. 

Each child made a sketch of what he 
thought his poster should look like when 
finished. It was decided to limit the col- 
ors, and use cut papers, with lines, if 
needed, to be in crayon or in paint. 

We discussed different kinds of letter- 
ing—block lettering to attract attention, 
single-line capitals for distance reading, 
and manuscript lettering for lesser words 
to finish the thought of the poster. As 
the children sketched the rough drawing, 
they found a use for all three types of 
lettering in their own posters. 


Individuals decided the color of paper 
they needed for background, and they 
picked the most effective color for the 
paper strip from which the block letter- 
ing would be cut. Strips were cut as wide 
as the height of the letters needed. The 
space allowed for the message, and the 
length of the message determined the 
height of the block letters. After sketch- 
ing the lettering on the strip, they could 
cut out the letters and assemble all parts 
of the poster. 

Children at this age are very patriotic, 
have good ideas, and carry them out 
with enthusiasm. They also learn much 
about our country, its basic philosophy, 
and its great stand for the dignity of 
man. Poster making encourages thinking! 


UNITED 
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Mike is sorting negatives to put in a file. 


Instructor Hobbies Series 
(Next month, Insects) 
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My Hobby Is 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Why do you like photography? 

It’s very easy to take pictures and 
it’s not an expensive hobby. All you 
need is a simple camera and some film. 
You can take pictures almost anywhere. 

Once you learn how to load your 
camera, there aren’t many other things 
to remember. Of course, you do have 
to hold your camera steady and you 
need to have bright light. 


What kind of camera do you use? 

I have a reflex camera which uses 
roll film, but I started my hobby with 
an old box camera of Mother’s. It took 
good pictures, too. I use black and 
white film now, but I’m anxious to ex- 
periment with colored film. 


Do you do anything special with the 
pictures you take? 

I arrange some of my pictures into 
stories. Then I make booklet albums 
which are easy to store in a drawer. 
I have albums about the big windstorm 
last spring, the new house my uncle 
and aunt built, and the Boy Scout trip 
I took to the state park. 


I am saving the pictures I take of 
my family by putting them into a 
scrapbook. I use a pen and ink and 
write under the pictures—the date the 
picture was taken, where I took the 
picture, and so on. 


Do you have any special advice for 
someone considering photography 
as a hobby? 

I get better pictures when I plan 
ahead what kinds of pictures I want to 
take—for instance, when we go to the 
county fair or on a picnic. And I think 
people look the most natural when they 
are doing something such as looking 
at a book or holding something. 


Do you print your own pictures? 
No, but Dad and I are planning to 
fix up a darkroom this summer from a 
small closet off our kitchen. Then I can 
do my own developing and printing. 


SOME BOOKS TO USE 

Photography, Gottlieb (Knopf). The First Book 
of Photography, Hoke (Watts, F.). My Hobby 
Is Photography, Langer (Childrens Press). (See 
page 89.) 























You ll see more, relax more on a Canadian Pacific vacation 


You'll never forget your 2,881-mile trip along 


the Banff-Lake Louise route aboard “The 
Canadian,” Canada’s only stainless-steel scenic- 
domed streamliner. From high up in the Scenic 
Domes, you'll thrill to the breath-taking view 
of the snow-capped peaks and timbered trails 
of the majestic Canadian Rockies. 


And aboard “The Canadian,” you'll find ac- 


commodations superb, the service unsurpassed. 


Choice but inexpensive meals are served in the 


Skyline Coffee Shop, the finest cuisine in the 


Deluxe Dining Room Car. Coach seats are 
reserved at no extra cost. You may also travel 
tourist or first class. 


In daily service throughout the year, “The 


Canadian” links Montreal and Toronto in the 


East with Vancouver in the West. The world’s 
longest, smoothest, scenic-dome ride! For full 


information see your local travel agent or: 


( /} G, 10 
581 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Plaza 9-4433 
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BIG BOOK OF WORK 


Parents of my first-graders were thrilled by their “big book.” Taking large sheets 


of oak tag, 


24” x 36”, cur class made a book to look like their primer. The cover 


was labeled “Our Big Book.” The second page was an outline of what had been 
studied in each field up to date. Then each child had his own page. On this page 
were the books he had read and some of his classwork. At a glance the parent 
could see not only what his child had read and studied but also the improvement 
he had made in various subjects. This book was placed on a large reading table with 
the different texts, so the parents and friends visiting the room could examine it at 


their leisure. 





BONNIE L. MCKENNA 


BOXES FOR MOTHER 


From round plastic detergent bot- 
ties, make small decorative boxes. Cut 
them with pointed scissors, X-acto 
knives, or one-edged razor blades. Cut 
so the top section either overlaps the 
bottom or fits inside it, to form a cover. 
The bottles may be decorated with 
yarn, enamel paints, magic marking 
pens, scraps of tape, adhesive-backed 
plastic, small pieces of fabric, or cut 
paper. The bottle cap makes the knot 
on top of the box. Cover it with yarn, 
top with a button, or leave it plain. 
Plastic cement works well on the bot- 
tle’s surface. These make good stamp 
or paper-clip boxes or bobby-pin con- 
tainers. DIANE CRANE 


TELL ALL YOU KNOW 


In an effort to create interest and to improve the spelling abilities 
of my fourth-graders, | found this game valuable. One child chooses a 
word from the spelling list and tells all he knows about the particular 
word. For example, “I am thinking of a noun. It is a common noun. It 
is a one-syllable word. It has two vowels; the first vowel is long, the 
second vowel is silent. We ride on it (road).” The child chosen to guess 
the word writes it on the chalkboard. If he writes the word correctly, he 
then tells all he knows about another word from the spelling list, and the 
game continues. 

Clues for guessing may include: description as a common, proper, 
singular, plural, or possessive noun; the number of syllables; a prefix or 
suffix: silent letters; sounds of the initial consonant or blends; com- 
pound words; contractions; finding littke words or the base word; rhym- 
ing words; homonyms, antonyms; the meaning of the word; and words 
with more than one meaning. MARY TUTTLE ANDERSON 
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TURTLE BINGO 
FOR SPELLING 


Duplicate a master sheet in the form of 
a square with three or five squares on each 
side. The center square has a turtle drawn 
on it. Everyone gets a copy. The spelling 
list for the week (or any group of vocab- 
ulary words) is placed on the chalkboard, 
and each child writes the words in any or- 
der on his playing paper. To play the game, 
the words are read in random order by the 
teacher. As the children find the word they 
place a paper scrap or bean on it. Upon 
completion of a straight line in any previous- 
ly designated order, they call out “Turtle.” 
This is a good sight-recognition drill. The 
master sheet can be used many times in 
preparing game sheets. 


CARYL M. KERBER 


A MEMENTO 
FOR MOTHER 


Here is another idea for 
Mother's Day. A crinkled 
baking cup is mounted in the 
center of a paper plate. The 
baking cup makes a ruffled 
Sunbonnet, with a yarn bow 
under the chin. A face is 
cut from a magazine, or drawn 
and colored, and pasted in 
place. Bess Niehaus 
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revvenf A STORY TO FINISH 


Early one morning Milly, Dilly, and Silly 
Woodchuck were having a feast of clover. After 
they had eaten, Milly and Dilly decided to explore 
the meadow. But Silly was so full of clover that 
he curled up to take a nap. 

Now old Sharp Eyes the Fox had left his den 
early that morning to hunt for his breakfast. “I 
am so hungry,” said he. “I’d like to catch a fat 



































woodchuck or a juicy rabbit.” From a distance PAPERWEIGHTS 
| he spied two woodchucks playing in the meadow. 
He slunk down into the tall grass and began to We collected round smooth rocks, and washed 
creep up on them. and dried them. Small pictures from magazines 
1 of The two little woodchucks were playing happily, and advertisements were cut out and glued on 
“ach when Milly suddenly put her nose up in the air the rocks. We then painted them to our own taste 
awn and sniffed. “Oh, Dilly,” she said. “I smell some- with thick tempera paint (about the consistency 
ling thing.” of cream), using small sticks instead of brush- 
~ab- Dilly whistled. “It is a fox, Milly. It is creeping es. (Our brushes are too large to make thin 
ard, toward us. Let’s run home.” Then he remem- lines.) After the paint and glue dried, we shel- 
or- bered. “What shall we do about Silly? He’s sound lacked the rocks. Mozelle E. Smith 
me, —_ asleep in the clover patch.” VIRGINIA CRARY 
the 
they 
pon 
Dus- 
ie.” 
‘" SEASON WHEEL 
‘i, | BEGINNING ALGEBRA 
a When my kindergarten is learning about 
| Toward the end of the year, the seasons of the year, we make a large 
my bright students do a little The Sea SONS oak-tag circle. We draw lines to divide it 
work with algebraic equations. into quarters. Each quarter is labeled with 
Learning Arithmetic with Letters the name of a season and an appropriate 
con i ts < «wt ded picture. This circle or wheel is then 
ok aie fastened with a brad to another large piece 
ery of oak tag so that it will turn. This 
air aa “wheel” not only helps the children to 
learn the seasons in order, but also helps 
Over the Bridge them to realize that seasons roll “on and 
The equal sign is the bridge. on” year after year. ROSALIE M. ORISS 
nd Alphabetical letters are kept at 
he the left side. The numbers go 
over the bridge to the right side, 
but when they cross over, the 
sign must change. 
= 3+a 12 
. a= 12—3 A SELF-PORTRAIT 
a a 9 
c+6—8 Shortly before last Mother's Day, I 
c= 8 — 6 asked the children to bring in scraps of 
c 2 ESTHER CLIMO yarn, rickrack, cotton, silk, artificial 
flowers, felt, and so on. Each person was 
then given a 9” x 12” piece of white pa- 
per on which he drew either a full-length 
or a head-and-shoulder picture of himself. 
After sketching a rough outline, he select- 
MAKING LANTERN SLIDES ed materials and filled it in. Some of the 
children dressed their pictures in exact 
A good way to stimulate interest in social studies and sci- duplicates Of outhits they “ ned; others 
ence is to make lantern slides. For example, when my class designed original clothing. When com- 
studied the British Isles, they made a time line of many of pleted, each picture was mounted on a 
the important happenings, and illustrated each with a lantern construction-paper mat to take home. This 
slide made by a pupil. The frosted glass slides and crayons activity gave @ chance to correlate art 
may be secured from Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pennsyl- with measurement, JACQUELINE ARMIN 
vania. DON JOHNSON 
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We Need You 


and your ideas! As the title 
says, these are “teacher- 
tested” ideas—hints and 
suggestions that teachers 
have found helpful. You 
must have some teacher- 
tested ideas too, that would 
be useful to others. Write 
them up and send them to 
Ideas, The Instructor, Dans- 
ville, N.Y. Send as many as 
you wish. Items cannot be 
acknowledged or returned, 
but for each one accepted, 
we will pay 86.00 within 
five weeks after it is re- 
ceived. And when you send 
your items, please tell us 
which ones on these pages 
were most helpful te you. 
Your thoughts will be use- 
ful as we select material 
for the next months. Write 
today! We'll be looking for- 
ward to hearing from you. 


SAFETY ON THE ROAD 


Recently my group was studying safety. To 
dramatize more clearly why everyone should walk 
on the left side of the road we played a little 
game. One child started down the left side of the 
aisle. He was the walker. Two other children 
started at the same time from different points. 
They were “cars” going in opposite directions. If 
either failed to keep on the correct side at all 
times or passed incorrectly, we said that there 
was a wreck and the player sat out the rest of the 
game in the “hospital.” The walker too was sent 
to the “hospital” if he disobeyed the safety rules. 
We used traffic lights and stop signs in various 
activities as we progressed further into the unit. 
Needless to say, the “hospital” soon had very few 





SPRING FLOWERS 


At this time of year we think q 
making gay spring flowers from brigi 
construction paper. Our tulip petal 
for example, are made from one pieg 
of paper, cut and punched (see sketch) 
Jonquils are a little more complicated 
in that they use two pieces (see sketch} 
as does the iris. A long pipe clean 
forms a stem. Push one end throug 





the pieces and bend it over yellow p 
per, fringed to represent a pistil an 
stamens. ELMA HEUSE 





PASTE SPOONS 


We have found a very good use for the 
colorful ice-cream spoons which the chil- 
dren collect through the summer. We put 
them out beside our large jar of paste and 
use them to get just enough for the day's 
art lesson. When the activity is finished, 
we put the spoons in a pan of water to be 
washed and stored. Helen MacMillan 





ARITHMETIC BULLETIN BOARD 


I tack 3” x 5” flash cards of addition, 
subtraction, and multiplication com- 
binations at random over the bulletin 
board. Among them, I also tack the 
answer cards and the process sign 
cards. The children match the signs 
with the problems and the correct an- 


patients. BETTY EDMISSON swers, and then mix them up again. A WORD WHEEL 
It’s great fun. ETHEL MILLER 
Cut two circles the same size 
from colored construction paper. 
A diameter of 5” is about right. 
ESPECIALLY FOR MOTHER 
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Cut a rectangular opening in from 
the edge of the first circle. Paste 
words in from the edge of the oth- 
er circle, spacing according to the 


Have everyone get a five-inch aluminum size of the opening. Insert a 3” 
dish and a few sea shells. Measure enough piece of drinking straw (not plas- 
plaster of Paris to fill the dish, and dump tic) into a hole punched in the cen- 
into a bowl. Then add water and mix thor- ter of each circle, placing circle 
oughly. Do not make the mixture too sloppy. with the opening over the one 
Add a little tempera and stir. Pour into the with the words. Hold the straw in 
dish. Place the sea shells in a pleasing de- one hand and rotate one circle 
sign. Set on a level area overnight. Remove while the other remains steady. 
the dish from the plaster by pulling the edge This device is especially good for 
until it breaks away. Allow another day for individual drill on vocabulary 
drying. WILLIAM F. MARONE words. MIRIAM E. HARNISH 
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REMEDIAL ARITHMETIC 


The “slower” children get bored, too. Try this on a rainy 
day. Say to your pupils, “Let’s fill the chalkboard with all 
sorts of things up to ten.” 


S 








think q Here are a few possibilities: 
1m brigh eee tol +9= 10 
P petalg 2+1=>3 : to 2 + 8 = 10, and so on. 
Ne pied 10 — 1 = 9; 10 — 2 = 8; and so on. 
- sketch) Do the same with multiplication and division. Then work 
nplicated with objects or sets of things—5 fingers on each hand, 10 
- sketch} fingers in all; money amounts; number in family groups; days 
> cleane| in a week; and so on. 
throug These activities leave the children feeling that they have 
low p learned a lot. This feeling is important, especially for the 
isti slower g S. <INSO 
pon PAINTING WITH DYE slower groups ANN DICKINSON 
Has your class ever tried painting with 
dye? The results are very dramatic. You 
p will need cotton muslin or pieces of old 
sheeting, red, yellow, and blue dye, and 
a wide variety of brushes. Make sure ev- MODEL SOLAR SYSTEM 
eryone has a pad of newspapers under the 
cloth before starting. Spread the cloth The children seen here have been studying our solar system. They are 
smooth, then dip the brush and paint. arranging their model planets around the sun on the ceiling of the room. 
Let the cloth dry before adding any ac- Has your class ever tried this activity? It helps to show in a concrete 
cents. When dry again, press on wrong way the relationships of our solar neighbors. JANE SMITH 
side. These paintings make interesting 
wall hangings. NEVILLE L. COCKER 
| 
ENTENCES 


Give each pupil two small cards. Have “s” written on one 
\i to represent a sentence, and “x” on the other to repre- 
tonly part of a sentence. As the teacher reads a sentence 
a sentence fragment, children hold up the appropriate 


d 

ls this same idea for all sorts of sentence drill. Cards 
1 and 2 can designate single or compound sentences. 

0 use question marks and exclamation points, by them- 


ves or with the “s” and “x” cards. PAUL C. BURNS 








no HOME STUDY 

ght. . “ 

‘0 As we complete a reading unit, or story, 

a I duplicate the vocabulary list on sheets KING AND QUEEN DRILL 

yth- of tagboard and cut them out so that each 

the word appears on a small card. These cards From 6 to 12 boys and girls go to the board at a time. The 
3” are put in an envelope with the child's teacher gives a problem such as 6 + 3 or 9 — 4. Each must 
las- name on the flap, and a slit large enough copy the problem neatly, write the correct answer, and turn 
en- for a card to slide through on the under- around. If the first one who turns around is a girl, she is the 
cle side of the envelope. The children take queen. She sits down, and the next girl in line takes her place. 
yne them home to play a game with Mother. If the first one is a boy, he is a king. He sits down and the next 
-in The child removes the cards and gives boy takes his place. If no one gets the right answer the “Pussy 
cle them to Mother, who holds them up one Cat” wins and everyone must turn around and try again. If two 
dy. at a time for him to identify. If he can or three finish at once they may all sit down while new ones 
for identify a word, he puts it through the slot, replace them quickly. Spelling review may also be conducted 
ary back into the envelope. If he does not rec- this way. The teacher can easily tell who needs additional help, 
ISH ognize the word, he places it on the table even though the shy, slow ones enter into the game without 


for further study. DOVE MILLER embarrassment. MARY LICHTY 
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For America’s 
biggest values 
on America’s 

leadership brands 

Each year Brand Name manufacturers 


of quality. Each year they must bring 
contribute to your constantly improving 


must strive for higher standards 
you new products, new ideas, to 
standard of living. 

Buy Brand Names. Especially during Brand Names Week, visit your 
leading dealers, stop in at your favorite stores. Expect the best values of 
1961 from the leadership brands you see advertised. 


LEADERSHIP BRANDS Dedicated to Quality, 


New Products and New Ideas for You 


Brand Names Foundation, Inc., 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, New York 





Visit Alaska, U.S.A. See ALBERTA on the way! 


No place on earth offers such magnificent scenery on so 
grand a scale as the Canadian Rockies. 

Paved roads to the Alaska Highway; wide choice of 
accommodation and camp sites even in wilderness areas; 
unlimited opportunity for leisure or recreation. 


ALBERTA TRAVEL BUREAU 
Legislative Bldg., Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 
Attention Miss Innes: Please send Travel information to: 
Name 
Address 
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American History in Music 
(Continued from page 45) 


Narrator—Another colorful era 
in our country’s growth came at the 
end of World War I. The nation 
relaxed once again with peacetime 
occupations and frivolity. The 
“Roaring Twenties” ushered in the 
raccoon coat, the “talkies,” and the 
Charleston! 

FLappers—Enter in chorus line 
formation to do the Charleston to 
“Five Foot Two” (in Bing Crosby’s 
Favorite Songs). 

NARRATOR—But the 1920's also 
brought the depression. However, 
the American people were deter- 
mined to allay hard times with a 
smile and an occasional laugh—at 
themselves, if necessary. On Broad- 
way, a new musical comedy called 
Of Thee I Sing spoofed America’s 
politics and politicians. This was its 
opening number! 

CAMPAIGNERS—Eniering, carrying 
slogans and posters. They panto- 
mime shaking hands with voters 





Blueprint Fun 


Blueprints are fun to make. A 
frame for making pictures can be 
made easily. Merely use two spring- 
type clothespins to hold a pane of 
glass over a sheet of cardboard. 

You will have to buy blueprint 
paper. It comes in rolls a yard 
wide, and you can buy what you 
need, Cut the paper in sizes you 
intend to use. Be sure to do this 
in a darkened room, for the paper is 
sensitive to light. Place cut pieces 
in an envelope, coated side down. 

Arrange flowers, leaves, or tiny 
cut-out stars (placed in a constel- 
lation such as the Big Dipper), 
silhouettes cut from heavy paper, 
or photographic negatives, in place 
on the glass of your frame. Slip the 
blueprint paper inside your frame, 
with coated side facing the glass. 

Expose it to the sun for a few 
minutes. Then take it from the 
frame and wash the blueprint 
through two rinses of clear water. 
Dry by placing on several thick- 
nesses of newspaper. Alma C. Denny 





and other “convention” techniques. 
Then they gather in a circle and 
sing “Wintergreen for President.” 

NARRATOR—Jazz is the music of 
today. The beginning of jazz was 
the blues which were already a part 
of the nation’s folklore. Bands liked 
to improvise on the simple blues 
tunes, and these syncopated varia- 
tions were the seeds of what we 
call “jazz.” Later, Broadway took it 
up. Then it spread to Europe, and 
even influenced the composers of 
classical music. One of the earliest 
jazz classics was “Deep Purple.” 

During the Narrator’s speech, 
soft background music “Deep Pur- 
ple” can be heard. As he finishes 
speaking, the music becomes louder 
until piece is finished. 

NARRATOR— What will our song of 
tomorrow be? Who can foresee? But 
this is America’s story and Ameri- 
ca’s music. History has made these 
songs, and the songs have helped 
make the history. America—this is 
your country and mine. 

STATUE OF Liserty—Eniters, fol- 
lowed by rest of cast. She stands on 
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“Beautiful books with outstanding 
illustrations.”— Chicago Tribune 


@ Sturdily bound in cloth 

@ Clearly printed on quality paper 

@® Jackets and many pictures in full 
color 

@ Illustrated by such famous artists 
as Roger Duvoisin, Hilda van 
Stockum, Leonard Weisgard 

oS Every story complete and 
unabridged 

The forty handsome books in this 

series contain the best of children’s 

literature — a golden legacy of discov- 

ery and delight bequeathed to every 

child by Mark Twain, Lewis Carroll, 

Robert Louis Stevenson, Louisa May 

Alcott, and other immortal authors. 


$2.50 each 
Send for complete list to: 
School and Library Department 


The World Publishing Company 


N. Y. Office: 119 W. 57 St., N. Y. 19 








Temple University 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
FOR 1961 


A wide selection of graduate and under- 
graduate courses is offered to teachers, 


school principals and superintendents. 


THREE SESSIONS WILL BE GIVEN 
Pre-Session Regular Session |Second Session 


Monday, June 5 to| Monday, June 26| Monday, August? 
to Friday, August 4)to Friday, Aug. 25 


Friday, June 23 
Registration 

Friday, June 2 
9 a.m, to 2 p.m. 


Registration Registration 
Friday, June 23 | Friday, August 6 
9am.to2pm. |9 am, to 2 p.m. 
Saturday, June 24, 

9 a.m. to 11 am. 


Foreign studytours are offered in French, Music, 
Art, Education, History, and Social Welfare. 


For further information write or visit 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


Temple University 


Broad St. and Montgomery Ave. 
Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania 
Office Hours 


Daily: 8:30 a.m. to 4p.m. Saturday 9 a.m. to 12 Noon 
ST TT TTT TTTTTTTITTI CTL TUTTI cg 


Enjoy Your Summer Vacation 


STUDYING MUSIC |:.: 
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at home and at your convenience! | Pre 
Turn Leisure into Learning ma 
new improved methods that will add to your pleasure hug 
of teaching and can increase your earnings, too the 
Both you and your students will benefit. | 
Good music classes build firm leadership, strong ore 
group feeling and enthusiasm. NOW IS THE TIM be 
to plan ahead for Summer Study. Send today for | ( 
ree catalog indicate courses interest below 
mu 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Dept. 551, 2000 So. Michigan, Chicago 16, Hil. qu 
© Public School Mus. (Beginner's) ( Violin col 
© Public School Mus. (Supervisor's) () Guitar col 
() Ear Training & Sight Singing ri 
O) Piano, Teacher's Normal Course gif 
OJ Piano, Student's Course (1) Choral Conducting 
O Hist. & Anal. of Mus C) Adv. Composition 
() Dble. Counterpoint © Marching Band Arranging in 
O} Harmony © Dance Band Arranging (J Voice 
tu 
Name da 
Street pr 
City State i 
Music experience Sa 
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Ayraised platform with cast standing 


gound her. Cast sings “America.” 


REFERENCES 


the American Singer, Books 7 and 
8 (American Book Company, 55 
Fifth Ave., New York 3, N.Y.). 

ing Crosby's Favorite Songs 
(Robbins Music Corp., 1540 
Broadway, New York, N.Y.). 
‘Deep Purple” (Robbins Music 
Corp., address above). 














He went out to the ship with the 
launch. It was an American tern 
schooner bound from Maine to 
Nova Scotia. The steering gear was 
broken, and the ship had to go with 
the wind. It was off course, pro- 
visions were exhausted, and the 
crew were glad to make our harbor. 
Father fastened his boat to the 
schooner, and towed it into the 
harbor for safe anchorage. How 


proud we were when he took the 
captain to the mainland to tele- 
graph the ship’s owner and to ob- 
tain supplies from the local grocery 
store! The captain’s wife, a nurse, 
had made many trips with her hus- 
band, including one to Ireland. She 
came ashore to visit with Mother. 
We were impressed, for Mother cut 
the Christmas cake when she served 
tea, and it was not Christmas yet! 


Captain Rogers smuggled a big 
box of chocolates into the house, 
for us, and we invited the entire 
crew to have Christmas dinner with 
us. We children were disappointed 
when a tug arrived on December 
24 to take the ship to Halifax for 
repairs. The ship never reached her 
home port. On the way back to the 
United States, she was wrecked, 
but we heard that no lives were lost. 


























the Golden Book of Favorite Songs 
nding | (Schmitt, Hall & McCreary Co., 
une Park Avenue at 6th St., Minne- 
apolis 15, Minn.). 
aper In the Good Old Summertime” 
in full (Edward B. Marks Music Corp., 
| 136 West 52nd St., New York, 
_ | N.Y.). 
= the New American Song Book 
i (Schmitt, Hall & McCreary Co., 
address above). 
Singing Together, “Our Singing 
n this World” series (Ginn arid Co., 72 
Idren's Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y.). 
liscoy. | Sing Sociability Songs (Rodeheaver 
every Hall-Mack Co., Chicago, Ill.). 
arroll, |‘Song of Eldorado” (Belwin, Inc., 
1 May Rockville Centre, Long Island, 
Ors. New York). 
Take a Peek,” Let’s Square Dance, 
Album 1 (Curriculum Materials 
nt Center, 5128 Venice Blvd., Los 
_| Angeles 19, Calif.). 
ae Virginia Reel,” World of Folk 
. Dances, Album 3A (Curriculum 
——]| Materials Center, address above). 
Wintergreen for President,” Of 
— Thee I Sing (Harms, Inc., 488 
sity Madison Ave., New York, N.Y.). 
INS My Childhood 
in a Lighthouse 
ite Continued from page 42) 
_— |so0 he reached a small island, and 
| built a fire. He walked out to a 
Ton Z| Point of land, thinking Mother 
Augual might see him from the light tower. 
haa (She did, but had not told us.) 
Aupuat 6 Later in the night he succeeded in Q wonderful WaYs to 
— reaching our island, thoroughly 
chilled and hungry. He had only 
,Music, 2 | one piece of mail, Mother's Ladies’ \ l In @ * & | TON ON TR A ILWAY 
rare, Home Journal. 
4 Once in the forty-odd years my 
a father was lightkeeper, the three- 
ty E| mile strip of water froze into thick Take an Individual Vacation... or an Escorted Tour on Trailways. 
ve. z| ¢e. Two young men skated out to 
ia Z| see us, and my father and older In either case you’ll enjoy new pleasure and leisure, because a + 
2 | sister walked across it. The follow- is pre-arranged for Trail tak o of all to bo a 
12 Noon | ing day there was hardly a bit of p ged for you. Trailways takes care of all transpotation, \] HY (05 0 he 
wus |e in the harbor. Truly, the sea hotel accommodations and sightseeing arrangements. This year hE WA 
can be treacherous. , : . ANNIVERSARY 
see your favorite area as you’ve always wanted: relaxed, refreshed, 
ation | Christmas in a Lighthouse ; 1 for f ai} P 
aciahly the tt dan of te ready for fun...on a Trailways Vacation. 
SIC holiday at Nichol Island was the 
ence! | preparation and baking of Christ- 
mas cakes. Later, we sampled the @uerrsees CREECH HERE H HHH EHS HEE HSEE SOOO SESS ESE SEEE SEB EEES 
r pleasure huge pot of mincemeat. Then came : ° 
pon the ordering of gifts from a mail- : TRAILWAYS : T FR A i LWAY S 
p;. strone — catalogue. ng en m “me : TOUR PLANNING DEPT. 1-51 ° ® 
today for | became a mystery. Now Mother Ps 1012 14th St., W. W. : 
E.. must see it first, and parcels were : Washington 5, D.C. ° 1012 14TH ST., N. W. / WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
16, quickly whisked away before we : | am interested in an [_) Escorted Tour : 
Violin could see size or shape. Weather : Individual Tour . 
saieteass could play tricks, and sometimes ° : 
— gifts arrived long after Christmas. : to mmeiiet a . 
ae One Christmas stands out clearly : and would like to talk with a Trailways Tour Representative 
ranging : : ° at no obligation, 
J} Voice in my memory. We were always ° 
turning our eyes seaward, and one ; NAME _— 
day we noticed a ship slowly ap- ° ADDRESS. — 7 . 
Proaching. It had a flag, and we : CITY STATE ; 
thought it needed a pilot, but Dad . - : 
saan said the flag was a distress signal Riciocintensenilibediainisibanasinniiesiiaundineediiibinsidntineseell 
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Teaching machine ure in the news! The most accepts ordinary rolls of paper tape up to 342” wide. 
practical and inexpe ve machine (sample sells Saves you money by permitting the reuse of printed 
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all of those based on the Skinner approach. This 
includes single printed sheets, folded sirip programs 16 DAY FREE TRIAL 
or the long roll style. And you can design your own Included free with each sample Kowncept-O- 
programs for the INCEPT-O Gr APH! Mimeographed GRAPH 1S a typical program, the accessory answer 
and Ditto prog work f ' Use drawing unit, and a current list of programs available in this 
color, large or sma 1 typewriting printing or script country 
each is clearly seen and read through the large 4” 

x window ‘ 

A simple knob moves the program past the win- Send us your name and address for more in- 
dow and automatical ly feeds consecutive pages with formation. Order one or more KoOnceEPT-O- 
out interruption. Just snap the machine open and GRAPH machines. You may send us a check 
insert the program. The student works at his own . ask for a 15 day free trial , . . or instruct 
speed while the completed pages are retrieved inside us to bill your school. 
the machine for review by the teacher 

A detachable answer unit is inclu ied with all 
sample orders. This extra machine feature works in 


synchronization with the ba unit, can n be p sj KONCEPT-O-GRAPH co. 
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The Colt in the China Shop 
(Continued from page 26) 


“Oh, do be careful!” he warned 
Casey. “Watch out for my vases 
and egg cups and knickknacks!” 

Casey wished Mr. Chandler 
would stop saying, “Look out for 
this and watch out for that!” It 
made him nervous. It made him 
feel clumsy again. 

Casey almost tripped over a 
Lazy Susan. But he caught himself 
just in time. “You are not a clumsy 
colt,” he told himself firmly. “You 
are a careful colt!” 

Casey looked very pretty sitting 
there in the window with the dishes 
piled all around him. 

A little boy peeked through the 
glass. “That can’t be a china colt,’ 
he said. “He’s too big!” 

“He must be a sort of statue to 
put on the lawn,” said the little 
boy’s mother. 

Casey twitched his ears a bit so 
people could see he was real. 

Mr. Chandler was terribly upset. 
One minute he wanted Casey to get 








What's in the Name? 


Can you fill in the word that’s 
missing in these book titles? 


Something to Wear: 
1. Puss in - - - - - 
2. Cinderella and the Glass 


3. The Kittens Who Lost Their 
4. Little Red Riding - - - -. 
5. The Cat in the - - -. 


An Animal: 
1. Peter and the - - - - 
2. Goldilocks and the Three 


4. The Ugly ore eee . 


A Person’s Name: 
1. Hansel and - - - - - - . 
2. Jack and - - - -, 
3B. ee ee ee eee and the Seven 
Dwarfs. 
4. Seventh Voyage of - - - - - - ‘ 
5. ----and the Beanstalk. 
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up and leave. And the next minute 
he begged him to sit still so he 





wouldn't break anything. 

Other people stopped to look in 
the window—a man with a big bag 
of groceries, a little girl on roller 
skates, a woman with six children. 

The crowd grew bigger and 
bigger. Fathers held their little girls 
on their shoulders so they could see 
over the grownups’ heads. Little 
boys peeped between tall people’s 
legs. And the middle-sized children 
jumped up and down to get a peep 

“What a darling colt!” the people 
said. “And he is so gentle!” 

Then all of a sudden, the woman 
with the six children noticed some- 
thing else in Mr. Chandler’s win- 
dow. “What a beautiful teapot!” 
she said. “It’s exactly what I want!” 

“I would like that sugar bowl,” 
said the man with the bag of gro- 
ceries 


Continued on page 68) 
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THE BASE-TEN 
DEMONSTRATION ABACUS 


Big size—19” x 24”— 
the perfect tool for 
making arithmetic 
‘‘come alive'’ in the 
classroom. Pupil learns 
all processes by see- 
ing — gets clearer 
understanding — knowledge that ‘'sticks'' 
Teachers job made lots easier, too. 

Stock No. 80,067-SA ....... , $13. 50 Postpaid 


MAGNETS - 5¢ EACH 


INEXPENSIVE CERAMIC MAG. 
NETS——These are strong durable 
magnets %” x 1” and 3/16” 
thick with 3/16” hole in center. 
Excellent for classroom distribu- 
tion. Also use for making magnetic visual aids 
for use on magnetic chalk boards, etc. 

Stock No. 40,428-SA Package of 12 $1.00 Ppd. 
Stock No. 60,142-SA Package of 100 $5.00 Ppd. 
U-SHAPED MAGNETS—Large 5'/2” long poles 
%" x V2" with 24” between poles. Keeper in- 
cluded 

weeds Tee. GOGEDGA 2. cccccccccces $1.50 Ppd. 
BAR MAGNETS—Nicely poleted,,  cainoatee Al- 
nico magnets 6” long, 1'/% 

Stock No. 40,421-SA .......... .. -$1.60 Ppd. 
Order by stock number. Send check or money 
order—satisfaction or money back 


WRITE FOR FREE EDUCATIONAL CATALOG-SA 
Just off press - 96 stimulating pages of math- 
and-science instructional devices, Kits and ma- 
terials for Science Fair and other projects, 
well-known Edmund values in science equip- 
ment and instruments. Many new, exclusive 
instructives developed by Edmund and now 
available for the first time! 


Write for Educational Catalog—'"'SA"’ 


EDMUND SCIENTIFIC CO. 


BARRINGTON, NEW JERSEY 




















Liberal arts and science CHOOSE FROM 


courses are offered on Whea- 


ton Campus, Black Hills Sci- 109 OFFERINGS 


ence Station, S.D., and 


Honey Rock, Wisconsin. Air- taught by 
conditioned library and sci- Regular Faculty 
ence hall; well equipped labo- 

ratories. Special work in SESSIONS 
teacher training, Graduate 

School of Theology, and Con- JUNE 13 TO 





serve Music; also In- 
— AUGUST 18 


ATTEND 2, 4, 6, 8 OR 10 WEEKS 


You'll enjoy the friendly, Christian atmosphere on 
all three of Wheaton’s summer campuses. 


SEND FOR FREE BULLETIN 
Write: Director of Summer School, Dept. 51 IN 


im ~WHEATON COLLEGE - Wheaton, Illinois 


RED CAPS AND GOWNS 
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EIGHTH GRADE 
COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES 


Samples and rental rates furnished 
on request. 
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for Eighth Grade Commencement 
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$1000 or MORE 
| EARN a 
| THIS SUMMER 


Leading educational service company has 
opportunities for limited number of ener- 
getic teachers seeking higher profitable va- 
cation activity full or part time. Experience 
gained can promote your professional ad- 
vancement. Selections now being made. For 
information, without obligation, address: 


PERSONNEL DIRECTOR 
814 LAFAYETTE BLDG. 
BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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(but it often does) 


Bindings of new vinyl PX’ cloth can take rough handling by students. 


Covers are stronget! last longer. This means a savings on replacement 
costs. Vinyl ** PX°™* cloth resists abrasion, scuffing. It’s 10 times more scrub- 
resistant** than pyroxylin materials of same grade. Sparkling, long-last- 
ing colors give books added appt al. Ask vour book-publishing house for 
textbooks bound in Du Pont vinyl ‘*PX” cloth. E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Fabrics Division, Dept. SM-5, Wilmington 98, Delaware 
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For an exciting vacation (or a change more permanent) you'll 

love Pensacola, nearest Florida resort to most of the nation. 

Here at the “Cradle of Naval Aviation” where navy aviators 
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bewitching beauty of this historical city. Love it? You may 
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The Colt in the China Shop 


(Continued from page 26) 


“Oh, do be careful!” he warned 
Casey. “Watch out for my vases 
and egg cups and knickknacks!” 

Casey wished Mr. Chandler 
would stop saying, “Look out for 
this and watch out for that!” It 
made him nervous. It made him 
feel clumsy again. 

Casey almost tripped over a 
Lazy Susan. But he caught himself 
just in time. “You are not a clumsy 
colt,” he told himself firmly. “You 
are a careful colt!” 

Casey looked very pretty sitting 
there in the window with the dishes 
piled all around him. 

A little boy peeked through the 
glass. “That can’t be a china colt,” 
he said. “He’s too big!” 

“He must be a sort of statue to 
put on the lawn,” said the little 
boy’s mother. 

Casey twitched his ears a bit so 
people could see he was real. 

Mr. Chandler was terribly upset. 
One minute he wanted Casey to get 





What's in the Name? 


Can you fill in the word that’s 
missing in these book titles? 


Something to Wear: 
1. Puss in - - - - - 
2. Cinderella and the Glass 


3. The Kittens Who Lost Their 
4. Little Red Riding - - - -. 
5. The Cat in the - - -. 


An Animal: 
1. Peter and the - - - - 
2. Goldilocks and the Three 
3. Mary Had a Little - - - -. 
The Ugly -------- . 
5. The Country - - - - - and the 


A Person’s Name: 
1. Hansel and - - - - - - y 
2. Jack and - - - -. 
3. - +--+ --+---- and the Seven 
Dwarfs. 
4. Seventh Voyage of - - - - - - ‘ 
5. ---- and the Beanstalk. 
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up and leave. And the next minute 
he begged him to sit still so he 
wouldn't break anything. 

Other people stopped to look in 
the window—a man with a big bag 
of groceries, a little girl on roller 
skates, a woman with six children. 

The crowd grew bigger and 
bigger. Fathers held their little girls 
on their shoulders so they could see 
over the grownups’ heads. Little 
boys peeped between tall people’s 
legs. And the middle-sized children 
jumped up and down to get a peep 

“What a darling colt!” the people 
said. “And he is so gentle!” 

Then all of a sudden, the woman 
with the six children noticed some- 
thing else in Mr. Chandler's win- 
dow. “What a beautiful teapot!” 
she said. “It’s exactly what I want!” 

“I would like that sugar bowl,” 
said the man with the bag of gro- 
ceries 





Continued on page 68) 
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Big size—19” x 24”— 
the perfect tool for 
making arithmetic 
‘come alive'’ in the 
classroom. Pupil learns 
all processes by see- 
ing — gets clearer 
understanding — knowledge that '‘'sticks'' 
Teachers job made lots easier, too. 


Stock No. 80,067-SA ....... $13. 50 Postpaid 


MAGN ETS - 5¢ EACH 


INEXPENSIVE CERAMIC MAG. 
NETS—tThese are strong durable 
magnets %” x 1” and 3/16” 
thick with 3/16” hole in center 
Excellent for classroom distribu- 
tion. Also use for making magnetic visual aids 
for use on magnetic chalk boards, etc. 

Stock No. 40,428-SA Package of 12 $1.00 Ppd. 
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Order by stock number. Send check or money 
order—satisfaction or money back 


WRITE FOR FREE EDUCATIONAL CATALOG-SA 
Just off press - 96 stimulating pages of math- 
and-science instructional devices, Kits and ma- 
terials for Science Fair and other projects, 
well-known Edmund values in science equip- 
ment and instruments. Many new, exclusive 
instructives developed by Edmund and now 
available for the first time! 


Write for Educational Catalog—''SA"’ 


EDMUND SCIENTIFIC CO. 


BARRINGTON, NEW JERSEY 
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all three of Wheaton’'s summer campuses. 
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(but it often does) 


Bindings of new vinyl PX’ cloth can take rough handling by students. 
Covers are stronget last longer. This means a savings on replacement 
costs. Vinyl ** PX°™* cloth resists abrasion, scuffing. It’s 10 times more scrub- 
resistant** than pyroxylin materials of same grade. Sparkling, long-last- 
ing colors give books added appeal. Ask your book-publishing house for 
textbooks bound in Du Pont vinyl ‘*PX” cloth. E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Fabrics Division, Dept. SM-5, Wilmington 98, Delaware 
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becomes a permanent, invisible part of the paper it mends. What's 
more, it stays invisible. Will never discolor with age, peel, crack or ooze 
adhesive. And you can write on it with pen, pencil or typewriter 


“SCOTCH” Magic Mending Tape will add years to the life of your books 


and important papers. Ask for it at your stationery supplier's today. 
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Britannica Junior 
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The Encyclopaedia that’s designed 





to be 5 grades deep! 


Britannica Junior is designed especially to 
meet the needs of boys and girls at the 
elementary school le vel. No atte mpt is 
made to cover subjects beyond this level. 
All material is directed toward the special 
interests of elementary school children — 
content is as wide as a fourth grader’s 
curiosity, coverage deep enough for an 
eighth grader’s probing. 

Not only is each subject covered more 
thoroughly, but the vocabulary is kept 
simple. | Each article is more e: asily under- 


stood —more stimulating to young minds. 


Large type, colorful illustrations, simple 
diagrams and short sentences are just a 
few of the features that make Britannica 
Junior the ideal encyclopaedia for ele- 
mentary school children. 

And, of course, continuous revision 
keeps Britannica Junior up-to-date in cur- 
rent events and keeps it in step with new 
methods of teaching. 


For your free copy of a new Britannica teaching 
unit, “Seeds and their Plants,” write John R. 
Rowe, Dept. 407, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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Designed especially for unassisted use by elementary school children. 
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Wake Up, Little Town 
(Continued from page 27) 


“Oh, Daddy!” he said. “You woke 
up the shoe store and all the shoes!” 
“Yes,” said Daddy. “And now 
everything must be cleaned. We 
will start outside on the sidewalk.” 

Daddy swept the sidewalk with a 
big broom. Mark swept with a 
smaller broom. “Swoosh-swoosh,” 
said the brooms softly. 

Then Mark heard the trip-trap 
sound of feet coming down the 
sidewalk. It was the groceryman! 

“Good morning, Mr. Minnigan,” 
said Daddy. “It’s a fine day.” 

“Good morning, Mr. Rose,” said 
Mr. Minnigan. “I wish I had such 
a fine helper for my grocery store 
today.” 

“T would like to help you,” said 
Mark. So away went Mark and Mr. 
Minnigan. 

Trip-trap! Trippety-trappety-trip! 
They came to the sleepy grocery 
store. 

Mr. Minnigan handed Mark a 
key from his pocket. Mark put it 
into the sleepy door. The key said, 
“Scratch-scratch.” 

“Wake up, Grocery Store!” called 
Mr. Minnigan, as he opened the 
door. “Good morning, groceries. 
Wake up!” Mark helped the gro- 
ceryman pull up the window shades. 
The sunlight bounced on the stacks 
of groceries— 

Tomatoes, potatoes, apples, and 





The sunlight made the groceries 
wake up with a hop. Mark hopped, 
too. 
“Oh, Mr. Minnigan,” he laughed. 
“We woke up the grocery store and 
all the groceries, too!” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Minnigan. “And 
now everything needs to be cleaned. 
We will start on the sidewalk.” 

While Mr. Minnigan swept the 
sidewalk with a big broom, Mark 
watched him. 

Suddenly he heard the trip-trap 
sound of feet. The dress-shop lady 
was coming down the sidewalk. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Gay,” said 
Mr. Minnigan. “It’s a nice day.” 

“Good morning, Mr. Minnigan,” 
said Mrs. Gay. “I wish I had a 
helper like Mark at the dress shop 
today.” 

“IT am sure that Mark would like 
to help you,” said Mr. Minnigan. 

“Oh, yes!” added Mark. 

So away Mark and Mrs. Gay 
went. Trip-trap! Trippety-trappety- 
trip! Soon they came to the shop. 

Mrs. Gay handed Mark a key 
from her purse. Mark put it into 
the sleepy door. The key said, 
“Scritch-scritch.” 

“Wake up, Dress Shop!” called 
Mrs. Gay, as they opened the door. 
“Good morning, dresses. Wake up!” 
Mark and Mrs. Gay pulled back 
the window draperies. Sunlight 
bounced on rows of dresses. 

Dresses pink and blue and green, 
One for Mary, Sue, and Jean. 





“Oh, Mrs. Gay,” he laughed. 
“We woke up the dress shop and 
all the dresses, too.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Gay. “Wasn't it 
fun? Thank you for helping me, 
Mark. Good-by.” 

“Good-by, Mrs. Gay,” said Mark, 
as he walked down the sidewalk 
toward Daddy’s store. And all the 
time he was walking he was looking 
across the street and calling out, 
“Good morning! Good morning!” 

A good morning to Mr. Smith 
who was waking up the bank. A 
good morning to Mrs. Romberg 
who was waking up the bakery. A 
good morning to Mr. Gregg who 
was waking up the drugstore. 

“Oh, Daddy,” said Mark. “Is Lit- 
tle Town all awake now?” 

“Not quite,” laughed Daddy. He 
took Mark’s hand as they crossed 
the street. 

And there across the street was 
the Little Town Post Office. Mark’s 
Uncle John was raising the flag. 

Daddy stood with his hand over 
his heart. Mr. Gregg stood with his 
hand over his heart. Mr. Smith 
stood with his hand over his heart. 

Mark held the rope with his 
Uncle John and they pulled to- 
gether. Up-up-up went the flag, to 
the very top of the pole. Uncle 
John fastened the rope. The beauti- 
ful flag waved in the breeze—all 





red and white and blue. Mark 
saluted. 
“Now Little Town is awake,” 





meats, The sunlight made the dresses said Uncle John. 
Strawberry jam and bunches of wake up with a whirl. Mark “And Mark helped it wake up 
beets. whirled, too. today,” said all the people together. 
Now ready 
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of the WINSTON 





Mark was very proud and happy. 
As he walked back across the street 
with his father, Mark decided that 
some day he was going to own a 
store on Main Street. Then he 
could help wake up Little Town 
every day. 


The Colt in the China Shop 
(Continued from page 64) 


“Such elegant candlesticks!” said 
a little old lady in a lavender dress. 

One by one, they entered the 
store. They bought and bought and 
bought until Mr. Chandler’s store 
was aimost empty. 

“You've improved my business 
one hundred percent,” Mr. Chandler 
told Casey later. “I’m going to re- 
ward you for it.” 

And he did—he paid Farmer 
Turnipseed three dollars for Casey’s 
appearance in his window! 

This more than paid for the 
spilled milk, the soiled clothes, and 
the lost temper; and the farmer 
apologized to Casey. 

“T didn’t really mean it when I 
said I wished you were a thousand 
miles away,” he said. “I want you 
right here on my farm!” 

Casey was never clumsy again. 
In fact, he grew up to be a very 
useful horse. He learned to do all 
sorts of farm work. 

But every fourth Thursday of the 
month he took a trip to Jasper 
Junction and sat in the window of 
Mr. Chandler’s China Shop. 

Dollar Day, you know! 


WINSTON BASIC READERS 
WINSTON AMERICAN ENGLISH 


COMMUNICATION 
PROGRAM 


By Russell G. Stauffer and Alvina Treut Burrows 


Winston Basic Readers: 


Developing the ability to read intelligently is the distinguishing 
characteristic of this new series. Stories, illustrations, and even page 
plan and sequence are carefully designed to teach pupils to classify 


ideas, see relationships, and to summarize and interpret facts. 


Winston American English: 
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Coordinated instruction in all of the skills of language is found 
within the covers of a single textbook for each grade. This unique 
method successfully bridges the gaps between what a child can say 
(content), can write (correct spelling), how well he 
(grammar), and how easy it is to read (handwriting). 


writes it 


The John C. Winston Company, ¢ division of 


Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 


383 Madison Avenue 1010 Arch Street 
New Yorl: 17, N. Y. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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YUPPOSEDLY, this is about a 

marvelous new idea for a 
gtebook, but it seems more like 
;true confession about the closet 
a my kindergarten room. Any 
indergarten teacher working in 
,standard classroom will under- 
sand that the closet has its right- 
ul place in the article, and per- 
laps even ought to be in the title! 
ence the question mark! 

Every summer, I take my per- 
onal teaching materials home. 
fvery summer, there’s no room 
athe linen closet because it’s full 
f folders and file boxes. Every 
ummer, | plan to get organized, 
) do something about all that 
jutter. Usually my efforts only 
iter the house without accom- 
dishing any real improvement in 
organizing teaching materials. 





LAST summer I rebelled against 
umpteen notebooks and _ file 
poxes. I tackled the problem in a 
new way, and it worked! I now 
have something on my desk to 
ee me through the mortifying 
moments that are sure to wedge 
themselves into any given week 
in kindergarten. I have a catchall 
notebook. 

Time was, when I needed help, 
[had to burrow in my closet for 
the right file box, then burrow in 
the file box for ideas. Only in 
desperate moments would I try 
this during a kindergarten session. 
It took too long, and the chances 
of failure were too great. There 
is nothing that makes you feel 
more totally incompetent than 
hunting for something with your 
children watching you intently. 
They know that you can’t find 
what you want. No aplomb can 
bluff that situation out! 

I do a lot less hunting these 
‘days. Ideas on most subjects are 
literally at my fingertips, in a 
bulky but useful catchall loose- 
leaf notebook that leaves the top 

of my desk on week ends only. 
‘Covered with a cheerful fabric 
appropriate for kindergarten, the 
notebook adds a splash of color 
to the room. Its main value, how- 
ever, is in its contents. It holds a 
little bit of everything. 


IT TAKES time to work out ways 
to contain so many materials in 
| one looseleaf binder. The methods 
| worked out might save another 
teacher some time, so I’m listing 
them. 

1. I was selective in going 
through old notebooks, file boxes, 
and clipping files. I threw out the 





junk. (There was plenty.) I 
Stored things | might use some 
day in a closet at home. 

2. I trimmed clippings closely, 
climinating margins. Thus I had 





[This Is about a Notebook ? 


room for several clippings on one 
page. Those “send away for, some 
day” clippings are fastened to the 


back page of the notebook. There _ the clippings! 


they irritate me from day to day, 
and I have even sent away for some I 
of the things in order to get rid of 


FLOY WORK 


Kindergarten Teacher 
Westfield School, LeRoy, Ohio 


3. Under the appropriate sections, 
listed the titles only of vari- 
ous poems, games, and finger plays 
that I have (Continued on page 77) 








FIRST OF ITS KIND... 





Education 


EFI OFFERS THIS COMBINATION 
OF ADVANTAGES: 


The plan applies to any school, U. S. or abroad. 


EFI funds can cover all expenses—tuition, fees, room 
and board, books, transportation, even overseas travel. 


Up to $2000 per year is available; however, you can 
arrange for as little as $325. 


You determine how much money will be needed. 
Funds for summer sessions will be advanced June Ist. 


You may repay over a period of one or two years... in 
sensible instalments. The first repayment may be made 
as late as October Ist. 


In the event of death, insurance pays off the unpaid 
balance owed on funds supplied by EFI to date. There 
is no claim made against the estate. 


The entire transaction, handled by mail, is completely 
private. 








efi 
SINGLE ADVANCE PAYMENT SCHEDULE 
—FOR TEACHERS 
24 PAYTS 





12 PAY'TS 

AMOUNT TO START TO START 
ADVANCED END 1 MO END 1 MO 
$325 30.43 16.85 
500 46.27 25.39 
1000 91.54 49.77 
1500 136.81 74.16 
2000 182.08 98.54 


The above payments cover everything. 
There are no additional charges. 














New plan helps teachers 


finance summer school expenses 


oe 
| ee Inc. 


—the nation-wide plan for financing college students’ educa- 
tion—has now been adapted to meet the special needs of 
teachers who wish to further their own education. This 
means that teachers can now finance the cost of further ac- 
creditation including master’s and doctoral work—and repay 
in convenient monthly instalments. 


For full 
information including 
available amounts, 
repayment plans 
and application blank... 


SEND FOR 
FREE CIRCULAR 





Use coupon below or send postcard to 
Education Funds Inc., 
10 Dorrance Street, Dept.T-2, 
Providence 3, Rhode Island 


10 Dorrance Street, Department T-2, 


* EDUCATION FUNDS INC. 
l Providence 3, Rhode Island 


Please send me one of your circulars with complete 
information about the EFI plan for teachers. I un- 
derstand there is no obligation. 


here: 





0 Mr. 
0 a | 
0 a 
(J Dr. 


School: [ Elementary [] Secondary [] College or University 





Address____ 


— Zone State 


! 1 
| 1 
| 1 
| 
J 

| { 
| 1 
| | 
| 1 
| 1 
| l 
; If additional circulars are desired for other members 
of your staff, please indicate the number of copies 
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A Course in Summer Fun... 


* 
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UISEITS 


FOR an education in pleasure, 
make Massachusetts your va- 
cation headquarters. There’s end- 
less variety in scenic splendor, 
smart, reasonably priced resorts. 
Swim, fish, sail, enjoy summer 
theater, music festivals 

savor New England fare 
explore historic sites — get the 
most out of your vacation dollars 
in Massachusetts. 


SCENIC VACATION AREAS 


- Berkshire Hills 
Martha’s Vineyard 


Boston . 
Nantucket - 


Cape Cod 
North Shore 


- Old Sturbridge Village - Pioneer Valley - Plymouth 


Unite tor Frew Vw 40 Page Calor Brochure 


MASSACHUSETTS DEPT. of COMMERCE, Div. I-3 
150 CAUSEWAY STREET e BOSTON 14, MASSACHUSETTS 





Esterbrook “‘Super’’ Marker 
never runs dry...it’s refillable! 


When the ink is used up, it can be 
refilled 2 ways: with an Esterbrook 
Refill Cartridge—only 50¢...or with 
Esterbrook Flo-master Transparent 
Refill Ink—2-o0z. 20-refill can, only 
60¢. (3¢ a, refill!) ‘Super’? markers 
come in 8 vibrant, transparent colors. 
Draw on anything! Cost? Only 89e. 
Try it. Regular size marker, not 
refillable, eight colors, only 49¢. 


a a ee — 2. 2 — 2) 2 © © ee 


CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 
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"These Honored Dead" 


Continued from page 28 
! 5S 


The boys were tired and hungry. 
They were quiet, too, as they ate. 
Perhaps they were wondering who 
was buried in the graves they were 
slowly uncovering. Even casual 
glances at the weathered marble 
slabs showed them that the worn 
inscriptions were going to be hard 
to decipher. But their interest and 
curiosity increased as the old tomb- 
stones became more visible. 

After finishing lunch, six boys 
went to the nearby creek and 
brought back some big flat stones 
with which to repair the crumbling 
wall around the cemetery. Some 
boys continued the hacking and 
cutting, while others raked the 
debris into huge piles to burn. 

Around 3:30 in the afternoon, 
Mr. Bowers asked them if they 
were finished. “It seems to me that 
it’s in good shape now. I’m very 
proud of you boys. Let’s get our 
tools together and head _ back 
toward town.” 

“Can't we stay a little longer, 
Mr. Bowers? We'd like to find out 
who’s buried here,” asked Dudley. 

Mr. Bowers nodded. “Will a half 
hour be long enough? I promised 
my wife I'd take her out to eat to- 
night.” Thirty minutes wasn’t very 
long, but the boys made the most 
of it. Out came cameras and note- 
books and pencils. Here was a spot 
with interesting material for use in 
sixth-grade history projects. 

On the way back to town, Chuck 
and Dudley tried to recall every- 
thing they had learned about the 
Spanish-American War in_ their 
school textbooks. They had dis- 
covered the grave of a Spanish- 
American War veteran. 

“TI can see Miss Blaine now,” said 
Dudley. “She'll keel right over in 
front of the class when we tell her 
we found the grave of one of Teddy 
Roosevelt’s ‘Rough Riders’ in the 
old cemetery. Can’t you just see the 
look on her face?” 

“Then we'll produce the picture 
of his tombstone—‘Joshua Patton, 
First Volunteer Cavalry, died at 
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“That’s the surprise I was telling you about. Edgar started taking 
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7 phos 
orrow. | 
San Juan Hill, 1898.’ You know hat the 
what? We've not only made gq Howers a 


American hero’s grave respectable. penon's © 
looking again, we've also earned “They ¢ 
ourselves some extra good grades jp 
history,” added Chuck. 

“I feel a little sorry for poor old ] 
Joshua, though. Only two battles g 
were fought in Cuba, and he had to | ik = 
go and get himself killed during P% m 
one of them!” continued Chuck. = 

“I guess the Spanish-American we 
War was about the shortest war in and tell “o 
history. The Spanish got out of * did be 
Cuba in a hurry after we beat them Wh 
at San Juan. Then they lost the ” 
naval battle with us, too. And that Pato" 
was it! Over 200,000 fellows who You ous 
volunteered never even left the FS S°™ 
United States. 

“No one ever did prove what 
caused the explosion of our battle- Teack 
ship, the ‘Maine.’ But that’s what (Cor 
started the war—” 

“On February 15, 1898!” the parned t 
boys chorused. They knew the date Pas Sn 
almost as well as their own birth- pome alt 
days. fore h 

“That explosion did a lot more } Well. 
than rip apart a battleship,” con- ¥d 4 Ic 
tinued Dudley. “When the war end- he olde! 
ed Cuba was a free country and we parade 1 
had the Philippines and Guam and pands ca 
Puerto Rico. We fought the Spanish patches. 


|, we dic 


in the Pacific, too.” vith the 

Just then Mr. Bowers found a period ¢ 
chance to break in on the history hosen 
lesson to ask, “Did any of you Weha 
notice Moses Steuben’s  grave- lides, | 
stone?” hasketbs 


“I did,” said Bob promptly. “And fimes a 
I'm never going swimming again in &*- Ma 


Paint Creek or any other old 2 hha 
creek!” Physical 
“Me, either!” added John. “I ptdinati 


don’t want to die that young. | ife. In 
want to have plenty of time to powme 
travel around through space.” ach ot 

They had read on the tombstone P® sled 
that Moses Steuben had drowned | Whe 
in Paint Creek at the age of eleven he pla 
years and six months. oan 

As the boys tumbled out of the Putdoo 
station wagon in front of Mr. }° dis 
Bowers’ house, he called to them, #45 ™ 
ent. § 
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{ii phone Mrs. Halstead to- 
jorrow. I’m sure she will see to it 


Yat the Ladies’ Auxiliary puts 


howers and a flag on Joshua 
»atton’s grave on Memorial Day!” 
| “They'd better,” declared Dudley. 

“They might even let us go along 
ind hold a special ceremony this 
ear,” Chuck said hopefully. “After 
|, we did discover him.” 

e wonder if we can find out 
ore about him at the library. 
faybe some of the old people in 
own might even remember him 
ind tell us where he lived and what 
he did before he joined the ‘Rough 
iders,’” said Jim. 

“Why not write a letter to the 
bditor?” Mr. Bowers suggested. 
‘You ought to know that those let- 
jets sometimes really get results.” 


Teaching the Below-50's 
(Continued from page 41) 


earned the tunes of several Christ- 
has songs and hummed them at 
home after school. It was not long 
jefore he began singing the words 
is well as carrying the tunes. He 
jad a lovely voice. A number of 
he older boys were taken to a big 
rade in New York City. As the 
ands came along playing the lively 
marches, the boys sang joyously 
vith the music. During the music 
eriod at school, the songs were 
hosen to suit the seasons. 

We had a playground with swings, 
lides, ladders, rubber horseshoes, 
basketball equipment, and some- 
imes a kickball or a badminton 
st. Many severely retarded chil- 
iren have very poor coordination. 
Physical play helps develop the co- 
dination so valuable in everyday 
ife. In winter the children made 
nwmen or took turns pulling 
ach other around the playground 
n sleds. 

When the boys grew too big for 
he playground, I often took them 
0a nearby town park for their 
utdoor play period, or to a not 
00 distant state park where there 
was more room and bigger equip- 
ment. Some of them learned to kick 
he football and to hit or throw the 
baseball too well to do so on our 
rather limited playground. Some- 
times we neglected the equipment 
0 take a hike along the lake or 
hrough the woods. Occasionally, 
Perhaps once per semester, we took 
he children to see a special chil- 
iren’s movie, or to the circus, or 
0 New York City to the zoo, the 
Empire State Building, the Statue 
% Liberty, Radio City, or other 
places of interest. The older chil- 
dren got more excursions than the 
jounger ones did. How the children 
alked about their experiences later 
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From time to time short filler 
items for girls and boys are used 
in the back columns of the mag- 
azine. We welcome, but cannot 
acknowledge, contributions such 
as quizzes, puzzles, jokes, rid- 
dles, and games. Items (except 
seasonal) not published in six 
months should be considered re- 
jected. Those with stamped en- 
velopes will be returned. Ad- 
dress: Girls and Boys, The 
Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
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at home and in school the next day! 
Severely retarded children benefit 
greatly from a variety of contacts 
and experiences. 

Each spring we had either a field 
day or a play in which the children 
were the stars. We tried to select 
the children for the different roles 
according to their varying abilities. 

It can be easily seen from this 
brief outline of some of the things 


we did in our school that trainable 
children need not sit idly in school 
with their teacher acting merely as 
a baby sitter. Our aim was to teach 
and train the children to be happier 
and more useful in their everyday 
environment, to get a feeling of be- 
longing to the world around them, 
to want to try to do whatever they 
could that was worth while, and 
where possible, to prepare them to 














“COCA-COLA” AND “COKE” ARE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS OF THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
f 2 


AA 
Ob Cela is a pure, wholesome blending of 


earn a living. Learning is slow, but 
in many cases the results will sur- 
pass one’s fondest expectations. 


EDITORIAL Note: Mr. Moller taught 
classes of trainable children for some 
time in Nassau Day School, Hempstead, 
New York. This year he has carried on 
special studies and visited other schools, 
“in order to get a renewal of outlook 
and freshness.” He has been asked to 
take a class of trainable children in 
Chautauqua County, New York, this 
coming fall, 








natural food flavors. No artificial flavoring added. It provides a 
bit of quick energy... brings you back refreshed after work or 
| play. It contributes to good health by providing a pleasurable 
'moment’s pause from the pace of a busy day. 


| 
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in any size room...with the 


AO Spencer GK Delineascope! 


The AO Spencer GK Delineascope will answer all your slide projection 
requirements. You can project any size slide from 2” x 2” to 3144” x 4”... 
use it in average size classroom or the largest school auditorium. 

The entire optical system of each AO GK Delineascope is scientifically 
collimated and precisely aligned like American Optical’s finest research 
microscopes. In addition, only the GK has a calibrated lamp scale setting 
to accommodate for different focal length objectives. This eliminates the 
annoying “corner cut-off” and fuzzy color aberrations typical of most other 
lantern slide projectors when objectives of varying focal lengths are sub- 
stituted. You're assured the best possible performance under even the most 
adverse projection conditions. 


In every way, optically and mechanically, the AO GK Delineascope is truly 
the standard for comparison ... often imitated but never equalled by any 
other projector of its type. Learn how it can solve your slide projection 
problems! Send for information or ask your AO Representative for a con- 
vincing demonstration. 























RR nar a So 
! A ; () . | *lease send information 
I merican ptica -_ em er on sence 7” ; 
( ¥ _ I would like a demonstration. i] 
1 — OMmpany Nemo. = — 
INSTRUMENT DIVISION, BUFFALO 15, NEW YORK rie caeem ne State 
be aus aan > GD =D > 8D 8 8 OD © 8 © ow @® © © © © Oo © Oo oo oe oo Oo Oo oe oe = = oe 
A well-illustrated reference book 
om containing detailed instructions for 
AYGA@Q over 300 games. Cross-indexed three 
Ollllliigs ways for ready reference. Illustrated 
FOR CHILDREN with photographs, drawings, and 
° diagrams. Bound in hard cover. 
EP +450; Price $3.25. Order from: 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, n.¥. 
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The Rebellious Scribe 
(Continued from page 52) 


Amur wearily told his story. The 
captain of the guard grinned at 
Amur. “You are lucky! The shoe- 
maker’s wife bought the figs and 
discovered the papyrus hidden be- 
low the fruit. She immediately took 
it to a scribe and he in turn in- 
formed us. We have already cap- 
tured the grave robbers—thanks to 
you, little son of the Nile!” 

Amur smiled. “How lucky I am 
to be a scribe’s son and to be able 
to write the note. It saved my life.” 

He lay back on the litter they 
had brought for him. He had only 
one desire now. He wanted to re- 
turn to Karnak and resume his 
training as a scribe. His father 
would be pleased to find his son 
had become a diligent and cheerful 
worker. 


A Mother's Day Present 


(Continued from page 27) 


While Danny waited in the car, he 
read a book he had brought with 
him. He watched two robins fight 
over a worm and he counted all of 
the cars in the parking lot. 

When Mr. Davis came out of the 
hospital, he brought Danny a note 
from his mother. She said she liked 
Danny’s present very much and 
that she was sending it home to be 
hung over the stove. 

But Danny didn’t feel very happy. 
He was sure his mother wasn’t as 
excited about the pot-holder rack 
as she was about the new baby. 

At school the next morning, ev- 
eryone in the class had something 
to tell about. Jackie said his mother 
liked the basket he had made for 
her. Sally said her mother had put 
the picture she painted above her 
bed. Joe said his mother had put 
his clay dish on the table in the liv- 
ing room. 

Then Miss Thompson, the teach- 


er, said there was some very special | 


news to share. She looked right at 
Danny, so he stood up and told 
them about his new baby sister. 

Everyone in the class seemed 
very happy about this news. Timmy 
told how his mother let him push 
his baby sister in the baby carriage. 
Bobby told about a rattle he made 
for his baby sister. But Danny still 
didn’t feel very happy. He didn’t 
know why. He just didn’t! 

Monday afternoon Danny went 
to get a haircut. He liked Mr. 
Argenti, the barber, and today Mr. 
Argenti was very jolly. “So you 
have a new baby sister,” he said to 
Danny. “I'll have to give you two 
lollipops today to celebrate.” 

But still Danny didn’t feel very 


happy. He would rather have had | 


Mr. Argenti talk about the crew cut 
he had promised to give him as 
soon as the weather was warm. 
Tuesday afternoon Danny went 
to Miss Perry for his music lesson 
He had practiced an extra half hour 
on Saturday and Miss Perry seemed 
pleased over how well he played. 
“You may have a gold star to- 
day,” she said. “We'll paste an extra 
big one on the page to celebrate 
your having a new baby sister.” 
(Continued on page 76) 
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We save you time. 
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feeling with our 
Picture Language Marking 


Teachers like to use our picture language | 
marking kits. 
Children are 
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improve their work 





Stamps in rack 


... price $4.50. with ink pads 
Phase Soul 
|] Very Good ] Fair 
"_} Good [] Careless 
] Neat [|] Messy 


At 98 cents each $ - 


Ink pad (with order) 
[] red [_] green 
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| SUMMIT INDUSTRIES 
P.O. Box 607 e Highland Park, |! 





—BE A READER OF THE LEADER— | 
Order your subscription today. | 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


—-LET’S SING— 
Thirty songs for primary level with original 
words and music by the radio teacher of Let's 
Sing—heard on the Empire State FM School 
of the Air. Price $1.75 

MAXINE B. NORTON 
32 Azalea Rd. Rochester 20, N.Y. 
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CURRENTLY USED THROUGHOUT THE U.S. 


$425 each 


manual 


1guage | | Specify language 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE SERIES~ 
| ELEMENTARY GRADES 


JOHNSEN PUBLISHING CO. 
1135 R StL 





incoln, Nebraska 
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Only 


99c... 


the set 


34 Famous 
PERRY PICTURES 
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1 __ NATURE 
PRo- § SPECIAL IN FULL 
Pia TONES, 6.” x 8” g NATURAL COLOR 
. t 
' 
' 
' 
' 





re Kits 


20 big 7” x 9” 
SPECIAL: Add 2Sc to & {ull color prints on 

rds, animals, other 
to” Par * , ea. a) Se 
picture of President 


Only $1.00 
John F. Kennedy suit- 


Leseeseeeeees 
able for framing. 


34 EARLY AMERICAN HISTORY PRINTS 
5'2" x 8” size on fine paper, only 99c. 


Now ready . . . our new 1961 catalog with 100 
miniature prints and sample pictures . . 
Send check, cash or money order today. 


PERRY PICTURES, INC. 


Department C-5, Malden, Massachusetts 











ep | THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
| JULY 3 — AUG. 9 SALTILLO 


NY. MEXICO 





= Fifteenth INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY 

1 ___ | SESSION for elementary and high school 

j teachers. Conversation with individual 

ginal tutor. Spanish lectures repeated in English 

Let's at another hour. Vacation attractions. 

hool Pleasant mountain climate. Room and 
board in hofel or homes. 





“ All-expense plans. Credits accepted in U. S. 
Mary F. Wise, Box 141, Zion, Illinois 


(Registrar in charge of enrollments) 














A Kettle of Fudge 
(Continued from page 31) 


the lines were drawn, the children 
began to learn another important 
fact: the number of units across 
the top times the number of units 
down the side gives the total num- 
ber of units in the whole thing, 
whatever it is. A farmer doesn’t 
have to count the number of acres 
in a field 1, 2, 3, and so on. He can 
measure the length of two sides and 
multiply. When parents want to 
measure a floor for carpeting or 
linoleum, they measure the length 
of two sides and multiply. Sur- 
veyors use it; people buying lots 
on which to build houses use it. 

“Our units are inches—one-inch 
squares. Each square is a square 
inch,” I summarized, and then con- 
tinued because their faces told me 
they could take more. “Four x 9 
would be 36 square inches, or 36 
pieces of creamy fudge.” 

When we talked about the recipe, 
they knew we needed a measuring 
cup. I mentioned a tablespoon and 





Jingle Puzzles 


When I blow dust into your eye, 
You wish that I had passed you by; 
But I dry clothes, hung up so high, 
And fly your kite right to the sky. 
Who am I? 


I have a bark, 

But I’m not a dog. 
When I’m cut down, 
I become a log. 

Who am I? 


When I come from the clouds, 
You wish I would go; 

But if it weren’t for me, 

No garden would grow. 

Who am I? 


I run, but not in any race. 
I keep my hands before my face. 
Sometimes I strike, sometimes I 
chime; 
My job, you see, is telling time. 
Who am I? 
Ruth T. Wadleigh 


yo0]9 ‘ures ‘9013 ‘pula isoMsUYy 





a teaspoon, and asked, “What will 
we measure with a tablespoon?” 

“The salt,” said Alice. “The 
sugar,” said Ellen. “The milk!” 
cried Henry. Jim thought not the 
milk. “It would spill over,” he said. 
We decided to leave measures until 
we had our recipe. 

From the recipe books that came 
in the next day, we chose a fudge 
recipe that used %4 cup of milk. 

We'll need to double the recipe. 
I'll bet,” said Jim. I noticed that he 
and the children around him were 
studying the recipes in the back of 
the arithmetic book. 

“I've found how to double a 
recipe,” Jim reported. “You can 
either double each thing in the 
recipe, or mix a recipe for each of 
two pans and put them together in 
one pan.” 

We finally decided that we need- 
ed to make 1% recipes. The half 
would give them more experience 
with fractions! Using Vivian's 
measuring cup, we learned that /% 
of % is % (this is fifth-grade arith- 
metic), and that % plus % is 
3/3 or one whole cup. 


We figured 1% the amount of 
each ingredient in the recipe, in- 
cluding marshmallows and nuts. The 
marshmallows gave a good visual 
demonstration of 2 halves make 4 
fourths, and that %4 of a marsh- 
mallow /S smaller than % of it; 
that % is indeed % of %. 

I also made a chart of the names 
and abbreviations of the standard 
measures we use. The children 
drew and divided measuring cups 
into %’s, %’s, and %’s, and were 
on their way to learning that % 
is larger than 4%; % is more than 
Y%; % is greater than 4%; and %4 
is bigger than %. 

Many fourth-graders do _ not 
know the prices of foods they eat 
every day. They will estimate the 
cost of a loaf of bread or a quart of 
milk all the way from 2 cents to 
$3.00. Consequently, I urged them 
to bring the fudge ingredients in 
their original packages, and to 
know the prices. 


PACKAGE STUDY 


The pupils discovered that choco- 
late comes in ¥2-pound packages, 
and is grooved into sections. There 
are 16 ounces in a pound, so 8 
ounces is a % pound, and each sec- 
tion is 1 ounce. We now realized 
that we would be using 3 ounces 
for our fudge. They noted that a 
carton of salt weighed 1 pound, 10 
ounces, and cost 10 cents. A %2 
pound of chocolate cost 50 cents. 

By tracing the source of each in- 
gredient, we figured out reasons for 
differences in prices. For instance, 
chocolate comes from the seeds of 
the cacao trees grown in tropical 
countries. Cocoa is chocolate with 
more oil taken out. They knew 
about salt because they had already 
seen, felt, and tasted it during a 
visit to a salt mine while in third 
grade. They learned that nuts are 
seeds, sugar comes from sugar cane 
or sugar beets, and marshmallows 
are manufactured. They thought 
vanilla must come from a plant, 
but net one had the faintest idea 
of the source of margarine. In fact, 
they thought butter and margarine 
were the same. But, from their 
second-grade experience of making 
butter, they knew it came from 
cream. 


CANDY-MAKING DAY 


In an effort to keep a fractional 
part of 300 eager fingers out of the 
kettle, I had said, “All who bring 
aprons can help.” But they were 
not to be “subtracted” by such talk. 
They came with everything from 
dish towels to nylon tea aprons. 

The desks were rearranged in an 
are around a hot plate on a table, 
with worktables on each side. The 
“aprons” in the first row did the 
first measuring, and we worked 
across until everyone had had a 
chance. When it came time to beat 
the hot fudge, I did it, for safety’s 
sake. I sat in a low chair, in front 
of the children, so all could watch 
what was happening. At this point, 
we achieved the ideal classroom 
situation—school was so interesting 
that my class never heard 200 other 

(Continued on page 78) 





Send “How to Use the Chalkboard,” 


samples for the dime herewith. 





More Mileage! 
sTaaveloheal-lam Aman dlaleL 
Easier Erasing! 


Golden-lvory Polychro- 
matic Sight-Saving Chalk 


Requires less eye adjustment 

and reduces eye fatigue. Espe- 
cially recommended for modern 
green chalkboards. Helps keep 


the chalkboard in good condition. 





: : 
America’s No. 1 White 
Dustless Chalk 


Write with Alpha—note the 
crisp white marks and the ease 
with which they may be erased. 
Alpha outwrites and outperforms 
common chalks 2 to 1. 


A 


Eight colors to add 
interest to your chalk- 
board work 


For graphic presentation and 

effective communication — use 
Omega colors. Safe for your 
chalkboard; erase easily without 
— discoloration or ghost 





co for sample stick 


of each chalk—plus__——=, 
HOW TOUSE {| 


THE CHALKBOARD | 

8 pages of helpful 
suggestions. Send 
10¢ to cover handling. 








Weber Costello Co. 
Chicago Heights, Ill. 


and chalk 


WEBER COSTELLO 


Up 


Manufacturers of: Chalkboard Chalk 


Erasers, Art Material, Mops. Globes 





1228 McKinley St., Chicago Heights, Ill. 
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TEACHER TRAVEL SERVICE, The INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N. Y. 


| am planning a vacation trip within the next 6 months, starting about 
0 Oe TT Teer . | wish to visit the regions, places, and countries 
listed below and | prefer the kind of transportation shown (plane, train, 
bus, ship, or auto) for each part of my trip. (If uncertain, indicate more 
than one kind. If you are traveling abroad, include all transportation 
from home back to home.} 


Regions, Places, Countries Kinds of Transportation 


eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeene 


ee ooo eee eee eee eee eens 


{So that we can handle your request for information promptly, please be specific in your 
selection of places to visit. If you need more space, please use an additional sheet of paper.) 


This practical service is provided for your personal travel aid only. We have an 
arrangement with resort areas, travel information centers, and transportation services 
interested in prospective travelers and we ask them to send you free descriptive 
literature. We do not make reservations or attempt to take the place of a commercial 
travel agency—nor do we ask for literature for classroom use. Please allow a reason- 
able time for your request to be processed. 


CO OME oN voakw sv 0d0es se ae heed eeOTRE Nessa Ree RNESeRORERWA 
Address 
City, Zone . 


State 





r eu 

SS ly 

On| 
ke) 
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LAST CALL ¢ 


If you're planning a 
summer trip, there’s 

still time for you to 

take advantage of 

The INSTRUCTOR’s free 


Teacher Travel Service. 


You can get all the 
information and help 
you need to make 
this year’s vacation 


the best yet. 


Remember—there’s 
no obligation to you! 
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CANADA STEAMSHIP CRUISES 


SWISSAIR TOURS 


Four to five sailings each week have 
been scheduled by Canada Steamship 
Lines for its 1961 series of St. 
Lawrence-Saguenay River cruises through 
French Canda, starting June 10 through 
September 4. Six different types of 
cruises and cruise-tours will be offered. 
Sailing from Montreal, the minimum 
rates range from $75 per person for a 
three-day two-night cruise, to $199.50 
for an eight-day all-expense, personally 
escorted cruise-tour which includes 

four days of vacationing at resorts such 
as the Manoir Richelieu at Murray 

Bay. Rates include a berth in an outside 
room, meals, and entertainment. 


"Summer 1961 by Motor Coach" and 
"Iberian Holiday” are titles of two new 
tour folders now available through Swiss- 
air, Melia Tours, and travel agents. 
"Summer 1961 by Motor Coach" contains 
information on three tours: European 
Tour of 29 days leaving New York 

by Swissair at a cost of $999.60; 
Continental Tour of 42 days at a cost 

of $1,194.20; and the Iberian Tour, 

22 days in length and costing $850.30. 
Prices are all-inclusive, covering 
transportation, hotels, meals, and sight- 
seeing. "Iberian Holiday” concerns 

a 20-day tour of Portugal and Spain at 
an all-inclusive price of $775. 





EXPERIMENT IN TRAVEL 


Planning on European travel? A new idea will be launched this summer to satisfy those 
who can't decide between joining a conducted tour or going alone. A group will 
leave New York in June and travel to England, where they will start a tour taking 
them through Holland, Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, Austria, France, and Italy 

for six weeks. When the tour ends in Paris, members will then choose between going 
on several of planned extended tours to Spain, Scandinavia, and the British Isles, 

or starting off on their own. For traveling with the group the itinerary has been set | 
up so that all worthwhile sightseeing has been included, with a maximum of free 

time. If members elect to go off by themselves, arrangements for transportation 
and kotel reservations may be made at no extra cost. Membership will be limited, 

on a first come, first served, basis. Those interested in visiting Europe under this 

plan should act promptly. The cost of the basic tour will be $1,095, including all costs 
from New York to Europe and return. Costs of extensions will be extra. Further in- 
formation may be obtained by writing to European Experiment, c/o Edward G. 

Ferero, George Washington University, Washington 6, D.C. 





"LIV-ABOARD" CRUISES ST. PATRICK PILGRIMAGE 


Furness Lines has scheduled 18 "Liv- 


Americans wishing to honor St. Patrick 
Aboard" cruises to Bermuda aboard the 


and enjoy Ireland at the same time will 


“Queen of Bermuda” and "Ocean Mon- 
arch" this summer and fall. There will be 
one sailing every week from June 3 to 
September 16. The “Liv-Aboard” cruises 
are specially designed to meet the needs 
of “one week" vacationers. The ships sail 
from New York every Saturday, arriving 
in Bermuda Monday morning, sailing 
again on Wednesday, and arriving in New 
York the following Friday morning. Both 


have an opportunity to realize both ob- 
jectives in a two-week tour starting June 
17 from New York via Trans World Air- 
lines. The pilgrimage is designed to co- 
incide with religious ceremonies in Dublin 
by the Irish hierarchy in honor of the 
"Patrician Year." The all-inclusive price 
is $737 per person. Optional extensions to 
Lourdes, Rome, or the Holy Land are 
available. Further information may be ob- 











liners have a wide range of facilities, in- 


tained at travel agencies or any TWA 
cluding swimming pools and theaters. 


sales office. 


SWISS TRIP OF CASTLES 


"A leisurely journey into history” is the billing the Swiss National Tourist Office gives 
this suggested tour: a 12-day Swiss Trip of Castles, "staying long enough at each 
castle... to take excursions into the ever varied countryside." At Rolle, near Geneva, 
is the Chateau de Dully, a French-style chateau built on the foundations of a 12th- 
century castle. While the Chateau de Dully is reached by rail, a lake steamer takes 
the traveler on the second day to Montreux, and fhe Castle of Chillon made famous 
by Byron's poem. Tourists will visit Lausanne and its cathedral, the perfect Gothic 
building in Switzerland, with a picturesque covered wooden staircase and a remark- 
able rose window. The Chateau Saint-Maire was the home of the Bishops of Lausanne 
in the 15th and 16th centuries. Three nights will be spent by the traveler in Sierre at 
the Chateau Bellevue, a baroque palace modeled after the Chateau of Louis XV of 
France. The journey will continue with visits to the Castle de Valere and ruins of 
Tourbillon, Crans, the Hotel Schloss Brestenberg, then on to Lucerne, completing the 
jaunt at Steckborn on Lake Constance and the Hotel Glarisegg, a 16th-century tavern 
and mansion that is now a restort hotel. Further information may be obtained by writ- 


ing the Swiss National Tourist Office, 10 West 49th St., New York 20, New York. 
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-ENCYCL 


More and more . . . educators are identi- 
fying EBF with an ever-expanding list of 
services to modern education . . . full- 
year courses on film, language programs, 
programmed learning materials— 
TEMAC and others. Now, with this an- 
nouncement of the entrance of EBF into 
the educational publishing field, goes an 
assurance that the same authenticity, 
experience, and integrity backs this excit- 
ing new program that has backed every 
other contribution in this company's 32 
years of ‘‘bringing the world to the 
classroom.” 


A combination of educational 
and research talent 


The program has been conceived and 
executed by Robert Wirtz, Staff Research 
Associate with the Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation and Mathematics 
Consultant for Bucks County, Penna., 
Schools, and Morton Botel, Assistant 
County Superintendent of Schools for 
Bucks County. Special advisor to Wirtz- 
Bote/ Associates has been the eminent 
mathematician, W. W. Sawyer, Wesle- 
yan University (Conn.).Mr. Wirtz and Dr. 
Botel will be available for major meetings 
to outline and to discuss the new 
program. 


a Ready for Fall Classes—Grades 1 through3 





4 


Ready January, 1962—Grades 4 through 6 
( For complete statement on content, page 
samples, and content outlines...write... 


OPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 
1150 WILMETTE AVENUE e WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 

IN CANADA: Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Ltd., 67 Kipling Avenue, S., Toronto 18, Ont. 

W YORK «+ SKOKIE,ILL. ¢ ATLANTA 


This fall.., in the elementary classrooms throughout the nation 


A PROGRAM IN MODERN MATHEMATICS THAT 
MEETS THE STANDARDS OF 


Classroom Teachers... 
Administrators... 

Psychologists ... 

Leading Professional Organizations 


Elementary teachers, elementary mathematics super- 
visors and school administrators have eagerly awaited 
this exciting pre-publication announcement. During 
the past ten years there has been a growing awareness 
of the need for a better mathematics program for all 
grade levels. Outstanding philanthropic and education 
organizations have sponsored research to determine 
new teaching methods. Standards have been set as 
a result of this research by such organizations as the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, the 
National Science Foundation, the Mathematics Asso- 
ciation of America, the Carnegie Corporation, and 
others. The standards are now met with... 


Wirtz-Botel Mathematics Workbooks 


Grades 1 through 6 


The program has been developed by a remarkable 
combination of educational and research talent using 
more than 4,000 students, ranging from grades one 
through six. With it, administrators and teachers can 
expect immediate and demonstrable classroom results. 


A few of the features that make this program different 
from any other you have ever examined .. . a few of 
the reasons why this is the most logical, psychologically 
sound approach yet developed: 


A Continuing Spiral of Learning . . . throughout which 
the student experiences the excitement of “discovering 
for himself.” The discoveries are constantly re- 
enforced in a spiraling pattern throughout the course 
and from grade to grade. For example: counting is 
taught and retaught at all levels. All basic mathematics 
ideas are introduced at the very earliest level prac- 
ticable. Each succeeding level re-enforces these basic 
ideas and teaches them in greater depth. The basic 
approach to mathematics as taught through this 
method has been best explained in “The 24th Yearbook 
of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics.” 


Built-in Expansion Devices to Allow for Individual 
Differences in Ability ... Each page of the loose-leaf 
text is one complete and fascinating project, plus two 
additional projects, each progressively more difficult. 
Every page has a definite pattern designed to give full 
understanding of one point of theory with a wide 
variety of applications for each fundamental idea. 
Pages may be removed when completed . . . to keep as 
progress records . . . or to take home to show parents. 
No additional textbook is necessary although the pro- 
gram is sufficiently flexible for use with the traditional 
method. 


Thought-Starting Techniques... that make for 
more sustained interest and encourage enrichment with 
further study. Addition and multiplication tables are 
taught so that they reveal pattern and system rather 
than simply rote drill. 


No Special Teacher Preparation Necessary ... The 
Teacher's Manual contains facsimiles of every com- 
pleted student page . . . plus full explanatory notes. 
Every activity is built into the program. 


Fascinating “‘Story"’ Technique of Presentation .. . 
with a single character ...Numo... of appeal to 
every age level used throughout. 


Basic Concepts Visualized... Because they are 
visualized, the reading barrier is minimized. 


A Wealth of Supplementary Materials ... 
Testing Material. 


DALLAS e HOLLYWOOD Plastic squares for number units and proportions, 


Numo storybook for the classroom activities table. 
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A Mother's Day Present 
(Continued from page 72) 


“Why did she have to say that?” 
thought Danny. “Why couldn't she 
just talk about how well I played 
my lesson?” 

On Wednesday, the first-grade 
class went to the gym to play games 
with Mr. Thomas. When everyone 
was in line, Mr. Thomas said, ““To- 
day we're going to play a new 
game. It will be in honor of Danny 
Davis. All of you who have baby 
sisters or brothers will be on one 
team. All of you who do not will 
be on the other one.” 

Danny felt cross again. Even his 
favorite teacher, Mr. Thomas, had 
to talk about the new baby. 

At breakfast on Thursday morn- 
ing, Mr. Davis laid a bus token by 
Danny’s plate. 

“What’s this for?” asked Danny. 

“Well, old man,” said his father, 
“TI think you are big enough to get 
on the bus by yourself—not the 
school bus, but the public bus that 
goes by the corner near the school. 
You will be excused from class at 
two o'clock today. I want you to 
take the bus and I will meet you at 
the corner of Eighth and Main 
Streets. Do you think you can re- 
member to get off there?” 

“Of course,” said Danny. 

“Then we will drive to the hospi- 
tal,” continued Mr. Davis. “We will 





Michael missed school one day. 
The next morning when I arrived 
at school, Michael was already 
standing at the door with a note 
in his hand, ready to give it to me. 

“Good morning, Michael,” I 
said. “Were you ill yesterday?” 

Michael replied, “I don’t know. 
I didn’t read the note.” 

LEONE HARDWICK 
Depoe Bay, Oregon 





bring Mother and the new baby 
home.” 

“Oh,” thought Danny. 
spoils everything!” 

But that afternoon he took the 
bus downtown. He got off at Eighth 
and Main. And when his father 
drove up, Danny opened the car 
door and hopped in. 

Off they went to the hospital. 
Soon his father came out carrying 
the baby. Mother was walking be- 
side him. Danny was glad to see 
her even if he didn’t care much 
about the new baby. Danny and his 
mother talked all the way home. 

Danny carried Mother’s suitcase 
into the house while Daddy carried 
the new baby in and laid her in the 
bassinet. Mother went to the kitchen 
to see Danny’s present. Then she 
and Daddy went upstairs. 

Danny went to hunt for his base- 
ball and bat. There was still time 
to play before supper. But just then 
he heard a noise. He looked in the 
bassinet. The baby was very small 
and her face was very red. 

“Stop crying,” Danny said cross- 
ly. “You'll disturb everybody.” But, 
of course, the baby didn’t under- 
stand. She cried louder than ever. 

Danny put down his ball and bat 
and pushed the bassinet back and 


“That 


forth, very gently—just the way 

e had seen Aunt Mary do with 
her baby. Soon the baby stopped 
crying, but Danny decided to keep 
pushing the bassinet to see if she 
would go to sleep. 

A couple of minutes later he 
looked. Sure enough, the baby was 
fast asleep! He tiptoed out of the 
room and up the stairs. Mother 
Was unpacking her suitcase and 











Father was sitting on the bed talk- 
ing to her. 

“Didn’t you hear the baby cry- 
ing?” asked Danny. 

“I thought I did,” said Mother, 
“but I knew you were down there 
and would take care of her.” 

“You did?” asked Danny, sur- 
prised. 

“Yes,” said his mother. “I was 
sure you would know what to do.” 





On a Greyhound Individual Tour, Greyhound helps you plan 
yourentiretrip...transportation, hotel reservations, sightsee- 








“You can count on me to help 
you any time,” said Danny politely. 

“I’m sure we can, old man,” said 1 
Dad in a pleased voice. 

Then Danny tiptoed down the 
steps. He took one more look at 
the baby and then he picked up his 


bat and ball. As soon as he saw Ww 

Bobby and Joe he was going to tell di 

them how he had put the new baby Oo! 

to sleep. ol 
= a a —n —— 
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CHOOSE YOUR GREYHOUND INDIVIDUAL TOUR 
to these and many more exciting vacationlands 1 


ing...everything. On a Greyhound Escorted Tour you travel 
| with the same happy group on the same bus from start to 
finish. Transportation, hotel reservations, sightseeing and 
the services of a trained Greyhound Escort are included. 
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NEW ENGLAND 
CALIFORNIA 
FLORIDA 

UTAH PARKS 
CANADA 
YELLOWSTONE 


NEW YORK CITY 
MEXICO 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
ALASKA 

HAWAII 

EUROPE 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST NEW 
COLORADO ROCKIES CALI 
COLONIAL VIRGINIA MEX! 
MIAMI BEACH FUNARAWMA! YELL 
NIAGARA FALLS FLOR 
CAR!IBBEAN BLAC 
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well memorized. This saves a good 
deal of space, yet I have a reminder 
of many useful things which I might 
otherwise forget. 


This Is about a Notebook ? 


(Continued from page 69) 


MY SYSTEM of grouping materials 
is all my own. If I had a divider for 
every category of interest, I couldn’t 
get everything in, so I lump together 


in a way that makes sense to me. 
After all, when you make up a note- 
book yourself, you have a pretty 
good idea of what’s in it, and where 
things are. Constant use keeps my 
memory fresh, too. These divisions 
work for me. 

Art: general art ideas, month-by- 
month ideas, bulletin-board ideas, 
chart ideas 





On a Greyhound vacation, your choice is as wide as the 
country. Greyhound makes your travel dollar come alive 





ogive you more of everything you vacation for. Because 
Greyhound vacation does cost so little you can visit 
more places...see more sights...meet more people... 
make more friends...and have more fun. Let your 





CHOICE OF 40 ESCORTED TOURS, 


NEW ENGLAND, starting from Albany or New York 
MEXICO CITY, from Los Angeles, San Antonio or New York 


FLORIDA, from Washington, D.C, 
BLACK HILLS, from Chicago 





STEP INTO THE FUN-PACKED, FRIENDLY WHIRL OF A GREYHOUND VACATION! 





ranging from 3 to 30 days in length! For example: 


CALIFORNIA, from Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco or Los Angeles 


YELLOWSTONE, from Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco or Seattle 





Greyhound travel bureau help you choose from hun- 
dreds of Greyhound vacatiohs to places you thought 
you couldn't afford before. Slip a set of Greyhound 
wheels under your vacation dream. Make it come alive! 
Shake loose, unwind...relax on a’Greyhound vacation. 
Let yourself go... and leave the driving fo us. 


Send for free folders giving complete information on excit- | 
ing Greyhound tours from your city! 


Mail to Greyhound Highway Tours, Dept. IN-5 
1632 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 














Name___ 

Address ee | 

City___. a __Zone___State__ ———— | 
L 1 am particularly interested in a vacation to. EE 


Books: for children and for 
teachers; also sources of free ma- 
terials 

Curriculum Guide: the one 
from the administration; also the 
administrative recommendations 
made at county kindergarten 
teachers’ meetings 

Finger Plays, Poems: 
jingles, action plays, prayers 

Ideas from Magazines: con- 
cerning science, social studies, 
opening and closing of school, 
evaluation, parent relations, etc. 

Numbers: number games, ideas, 
verses, and finger plays 

Speech Correction: articulatory 
test material; games and sayings 
helpful to articulation 

Procedure in Classroom: mis- 
cellaneous ideas 

Cartoons about kindergarten 
and children of kindergarten age 
are pasted to the inside of the 
notebook covers, thus helping to 
preserve my sense of humor. 

I keep blank pages at the end 
of each section, so that it’s little 
trouble to copy or tape new ma- 
terial in the appropriate place. 

Preparing the notebook kept 
my mind off the heat for several 
summer nights. I never spent my 
time more profitably. 


OF COURSE, not all my prob- 
lems are solved. In my school 
closet, I still have two huge file 
boxes that remain in one of two 
states—baffling overorganization 
(rarely), or blissful confusion 
(usually). The extra pairs of dry 
underpants are forever falling in- 
to the file of Thanksgiving pic- 
tures. When I wanted a jack-o’- 
lantern in October I had to work 
my way gingerly toward it as the 
silly thing leered at me from a 
back shelf. (That expedition 
came out about even. I stepped 
on a few of my carefully saved 
dried weeds, but I found Carty’s 
airplane, which had been missing 
for a week.) The custodian avoids 
me in the hall, and I really can’t 
blame him. I notice his broom 
closet is still pretty well filled 
with my leftover pumpkins. I'll 
admit the notebook isn’t the an- 
swer to everything. 

However, it does help things 
go more smoothly. Kindergarten 
schedules will get jumbled. If a 
new active game will save the day 
and my mind has gone blank (a 
not uncommon occurrence), all I 
need to do is flip to the Finger 
Plays and Poems section. (Re- 
member my strange divisions?) 
When it’s time to plan ahead for 
a change of seasons or an oncom- 
ing holiday, the notebook gives 
me a wealth of ideas. My regular 
substitutes know its system, and 
I think it helps them, too. I'd 
never go back to separate note- 
books and card files. 

I could go on indefinitely about 
my new-found efficiency, but I 
have to go over to school to clean 
out my closet. 


also 
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AO0’s New Opaque Delineascope 


‘Brighter...Lighter... 


es-Mmore convenient 


BRIGHTER AO’s New High-Speed Opaque Delineascope projects a 
brighter image than any other opaque projector you can buy...a full 
145 lumen output. Screen illumination is uniform from edge to edge 
and definition is sharp from corner to corner. 


Only American Optical uses all-glass reflecting surfaces to provide 
maximum illumination intensity. Glass reflectors will not tarnish or 
deteriorate ...will not scratch with cleaning. Your AO Opaque will 
still produce the brightest screen image, even after years of service. 


LIGHTER AO’s New Opaque Delineascope is easily portable... weighs 
just 29 pounds. Copy platform is extra deep... plenty of room for 
material up to 24% inches thick. Elevation locking device positions 
platform instantly at any desired level. 

MORE CONVENIENT Adjustments for focus, optical pointer, switch 
and roll feed are all controlled quickly and conveniently from the 
right side of instrument... where they belong. 


Ask your AO Sales Representative for a convincing demonstration 


or write... 


Pera. ee a a en a ee oe ee ee ew ee ee ee ee 


American Optical 
@ Company 


SPtncen 
INSTRUMENT DIVISION, BUFFALO 15, NEW YORK 


ee 


IN CANADA write 


~- 
Dept. S-36 | 
0 Please send full information on AO’s New 
Opaque Delineascope. 1 

O Please have my AO Sales Representative | 
set up a demonstration. ! 

I 

| 

| 


Name 





Address 








-American Optical Company Canada Ltd., Box 40, Terminal A, Toronto, Ontario 











SQUARE DANCE? 
FOLK DANCE? 


RECORDS * BOOKS « SUPPLIES 


Official Suppliers to 
Colleges and City Departments 
No postage charge—no packing charge— 
orders shipped same day as received— 
Complete stock of all labels in the field. 


Send for free catalogs and free teaching aids. 


DANCE RECORD CENTER 
1161 Broad Street, Newark 2, N.J. 












ON SILK FINISH 
PORTRAIT PAPER (a 
(Size 22x32) . 
Y ur an al r t ot ‘ ro -~ -_g* harmed, 
Complete fa black and 


nooo eo MAILERS! 
TOWER PHOTO CO. cumtesciry2,iowa 
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for all color 
finishing. Write f 
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A Kettle of Fudge 
(Continued from page 73) 


children passing our doors and win- 
dows twice during recess. 

The children had brought so 
many ingredients that we doubled 
the recipe for more fudge in the 
afternoon. “How much will twice 
+4 cups of milk be?” I asked, and 
was about to explain it when hands 
were raised. “Two x % will be 
4/3,” Dickey said. “Three thirds 
makes | cup, so 4/3 will be 1% 
cups.” 

While a committee of “depend- 
able citizens” made the second 
batch of fudge, up to the beating 
stage, the others turned to reading 
lessons. 


EVALUATION 

Each year I am more aware of 
the children who cannot learn 
through words alone, or eyes and 
ears alone. They can grasp abstract 
learning only through concrete 
learning—by getting their hands in- 
to something like fudge. In previous 
years I’ve tried to teach division by 
having the pupils divide piles of 
books, papers, pencils, and erasers, 
but this method was not very stimu- 
lating. 

The effect of our candy project 
didn’t end with the last crumb that 
was eaten. It became a point of 


departure. In arithmetic, for ex- 
ample, they now knew they 
shouldn’t get a quotient bigger 


than the amount they were divid- 
ing. Having divided the whole pan 
of candy into 36 pieces, they could 
see that no piece was bigger than 
the whole pan. They were aware 
that the larger the amount measured, 
the larger the unit of measure must 
be. You don’t measure a cupful of 
milk by the tablespoon. 

Another path from fudge mak- 
ing led to health lessons, and the 
relation of too much sugar in the 
diet to tooth decay, and the proper 
method of brushing teeth. 

Another path led to science—the 
evaporation of water, turning wa- 
ter into steam, steam power, heat 
turning liquids into a gas, boiling, 
molecules jumping with heat, ex- 
pansion of air, heat rising. 

We listed 53 new words we had 
learned, such as ingredients, equip- 
ment, dimensions, calculating. 

















“Girls will believe anything. He’s 
sold them on the idea that he cut 
himself while shaving.” 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


Projects of this kind stimulate 
individual research. One Morning 
Pete said, “I wondered if an ounce 
was the smallest weight, s0 | 
looked in my encyclopedia ang 
found that there are drams and 


scruples and grains (in dry measure © 


or weights), and ounces, drams, 
and minims in liquid measure, and 
that they're all used in measuring 
medicines.” 

To what may drams, scruples, 
grains, or minims lead Pete? That 
is one good reason for liking proj. 
ects. You never know how far they 
will lead. 

We're going to cook again. 
Bread, I think. Then we can see gas 
expand. Gas? Expand? Have you 
ever tried to explain these in words 
alone? 


Primary Scientists 
(Continued from page 22) 


Look at it after a week, and then 
each day until you see a mold 
growing on it. What color is the 
flowerless plant that you see? Will 
it continue to grow as long as you 
keep the orange in the bag? Show 
the children that the orange is the 
“soil” for this plant. 

Put a slice of bread out on the 
desk for an hour or two. Then 
moisten it slightly and put it in an- 
other plastic bag. Close the bag, 
and place it in a warm, dark place. 
What happens after a few days? 
What is the “soil” that this small 
flowerless plant grows on? Did this 
plant need sunlight to grow? 

Late in the school year, take the 
children on a flowerless plant hike 
around the school, or in a nearby 
woods. The day after a warm rain 
is a good time to go. See how many 
things they can find that are flower- 
less plants. With your help, and 
after some of these small but im- 
portant and interesting plants have 
been pointed out, they will realize 
that flowers aren't all, in spring. 


What about 
Nongrading Our Schools? 
(Continued from page 6) 
Schools would do their pupils a 
great service by impressing upon 
them that knowledge does and must 
change. Simultaneously, however, 


schools must keep children ever | 


aware of the importance of facts in 
building fundamental understand- 
ings, even as the facts are being 
outdated. 

Modern curriculum theory sug- 
gests that schools can stress both 
the changing nature of knowledge 
and the appropriate educational 
role of facts by identifying the 
major concepts, generalizations, 
and methods of inquiry to be de- 
veloped over several years of 
schooling. Arbitrary, grade-level 
designations of content “to be cov- 
ered” then become meaningless. A 
nongraded structure frees the teach- 
er to choose from a wide range of 
alternatives in selecting content ap- 
propriate to both the attainment of 
long-term ends and the varied 
readiness levels of the learners in 
his charge. 

(Continued on page 82) 
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SUMMER VACATION 
IN NEW YORK 

AT SUMMER | 
FESTIVAL RATES - 


Hl | 
eee ENJOY Pe 
" 





The Sheraton-Atlantic — 
| $0 convenient to all New York’s 


wonders . . . so easy and 
pleasant to come **home’’ to! 


1400 newly refurbished rooms 
(1000 air-conditioned), each with 
its own bath, radio and TV. 
Ideally located at Penn Station, 
with subways and buses at the 
door. World-famous shopping 
i centers close by. Our tour de- 
partment is at your service, to 
keep you posted on special events 
and help you with your plans. 
For additional information and 
colorful brochure write Sales 
Department, Sheraton-Atlantic 
Hotel, Broadway at 34th St., 
New York City. 
Single Room $7.50 
Double-Bedded Rooms 
$5.75 per person 
Twin-Bedded Rooms 
$6.25 per person 
(Children under 14 free with parents) 


SHERATON- ATLANTIC 
Horet 


Broodway at 34th Street, New York City 
Across from Penn Station « PEnnsylvania 6-5700 
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—BE A READER OF THE LEADER— 
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Order your subscription today. 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 








PESTALOZZI FROEBEL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
10 weeks—6 weeks—4 weeks—2 weeks 


Write For Summer Bulletin 
207 So. Wabash Ave. 





Primary @ Kindergarten @ Nursery School 


Chicago 4, Ill. 




















A Field Trip with 
a 5-'Ton 


Ending 


MARY ERICSSON 


Pittsburg Unified School District, California 


EpiTroriaAL Note: Many teachers may 
recall having seen this bear when it 
was featured in “Faces of America” 


in the January 21, 1961, issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post. The “inside 
story” of how an elementary school 


became the owner of a Bufano bear is 
revealed here. 


Ix APRIL 1959, fourth and fifth 
grades from Heights Elementary 
School in Pittsburg, California, 
visited the San Francisco studio 
of the world-famous sculptor, 
Beniamino Bufano. 

Teachers James Stein, Darrell 
Arms, and Raymond Amir ac- 
companied their classes on sepa- 
rate field trips. They watched the 
sculptor work on a statue of a 
bear which was to be erected by 
the federal government in front 
of the Washington Monument. 

“Gee, why can’t we have one 
for our school?” nine-year-old 
Billy McKee asked in a stage 
whisper. 

“Why not!” answered Bufano. 
“I'll make one for you.” The 
sculptor promised to have it cast 
in cement and colored lava. But 
he said that it would cost about 
$1,000 to cast the statue, and to 
move it the 34 miles from San 
Francisco to Pittsburg and erect 
it at the school. 

As Principal John Bryant re- 
marked, “That made the pupils 
face the practical side of art.” 
The school board accepted the 
gift, but the pupils were to as- 
sume financial responsibility. 

They began by selling ice 
cream. This gave them practical 
experience in applied mathe- 


matics. Parents became interested 
and sold bear-shaped beanbags, 
and served a spaghetti dinner for 
the fund. 

Throughout the enterprise, the 
pupils perfected writing skills as 
they labored over letters to de- 
scribe the project to community 
leaders and civic clubs, and so- 
licit contributions. Donors were 
given share-the-bear certificates. 

While Bufano was finishing the 
bear, the pupils made miniatures 
—clay models, wood carvings, 
and paper mosaics—another art 
in which Bufano is skilled. One 
boy who was repeating his grade 
suddenly realized that he could 
work successfully with his hands. 
Museums were visited to discover 
other art forms. 

Erection of the base called for 
a study of cement-mixing proce- 
dures and materials. Before the 
bear was placed 6n the base 
erected by volunteer workmen 
and parents, the students buried 
a “time capsule.” It contained the 
names of all donors, seeds of 
digger pine trees (a food staple 
of the Indians who formerly lived 
in the area), and a history of our 
present-day culture. This triggered 
studies of history and anthro- 
pology. 

Knowing the public would 
want to share in the ceremonies 
marking the acquisition of the 
first major piece of statuary in 
Contra Costa County, Principal 
Bryant worked with the pupils in 
planning an appropriate program. 

When Governor Edmund G. 
Brown was proposed as speaker, 
there was feverish effort to learn 
the proper form for writing the 
invitation. When he accepted, in- 
vitations were sent to county and 
civic leaders, and others. 

On dedication day, November 
3, 1960, parents, school-board 
members, visiting dignitaries, and 
citizens (Continued on page 82) 
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The first step is 
to get a copy of Western 
Summer Tours with its [R% 
day-by-day descriptions 
of low cost, top-quality 
tours to the best of the 
scenic West—cCalifor- 
nia and its Yosemite; 
Yellowstone and the 
glorious Tetons; South- 
ern Utah-Arizona 
Wonderlands; cool 
Colorado; the Pacific 
Northwest and Cana- 
dian Rockies. They 
are 8-to-20 day, co 
pletely escorted, all- 
expense vacations, all 
attractively priced. 
See your travel agent 
or mail coupon as the 
first step to your finest 
vacation. 
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1 Department of Tours (A-66) 
I UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 

1 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
iy | Please send me free copy of your 
t vacation handbook, WESTERN 
i SUMMER TOURS. 
i [.] Also send detailed information 
I about 
i 
| Name 
Address 
i City Zone__ State 
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The "Out of Tune" Singer 


(Continued from page 24) 


using the pitch of the inflection as 
a starting point. 

Since the imagination plays a 
large part in early training, the di- 
rection of the melody should match 
the thought expressed. For ex- 
ample, to use the words, “birds fly 
high,” on a descending tone pattern 
would certainly be confusing. The 
accompanying words and music 
should mutually reinforce each oth- 
er. Since it is important to get the 
voice up where it belongs, a re- 
minder that a plane flies high, or 
a clock is up on the wall, and so 
on, helps to place the tone. (For 
examples, see page 24.) 

Roll call and greeting calls are 
always good devices. A spirit of 
happiness does something to the 
tone, and invariably raises the pitch. 
Echo songs fall in this same cate- 





























gory. Here are a few examples of 
each type. 
| ! 
DO Mar~y! I'm here! 
= — - t r + =| 
LE. .. Ab 
J Mar - gar - et! Here I an! 
0 , 
© Where is Tom? Here I an! 
a 3 
=: 





a v a 8 
Sd What is your name? Bill - y. 


Su « sie. 


Qe 


—— 1 5 » 








Who are you? 


I'm Bet ~ ty. 




















(Hel - lo!) I héar youl 


Musical games and conversation 


songs are many. See examples 
below. Continued on page 82) 
m= 








a Where are you? 


What are you? 




















pop = si ~ clest 


ry es 


will buy your pop = si ~ cles. 




















Yum, yum, ice = cream cones! 
rn Papa Bear Mama Dear Baby 
— —-—— ——- = 
= = == 
——— > = 
ov I jump! I go like this! I 
0 Bear | 
—>>—oy — + 
——_—_—_— —_: — 
—— —— _—— . — 
eY put my pew on ev @ ‘ry step! 
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EUROPE 














EUROPE 


Summer escorted tours: 47 to 61 days in Europe, 
14 to 18 countries, $1245 to $1498. Transat- 
lantic travel by sea, air or combination. Register 
now for June & July departures. For complete 
information write directly to: 


Prot. L. D. Knecht 
KNIGHT TOURS (INS) 


Box 350, Northfield, Minnesota 














WEST INDIES 


n that vacation 
a holiday me ¢ 
United Tours wi 
ary to fit your tim oe os 

robles ng cation can e. 
Oa how exciting ' ; ast ates! 
eae | co ea ng cate 
Complete, 'orreals . and sightseeing” 
a rite 
tocal Travel Agent today! Or 
ul 


TED 


321 S.E. 2nd St. 
Caribbean Specis 


See yo 


lists Sinc 





FOR THAT 
TOWERING 
FEELING! 


































Anything you can do you 
can do better at AIR CONDI- 
TIONED Tower Isle Hotel. 
Swim, sail, cycle, play ten- 
nis, watch crab-racing till 
the sun goes down — then 
enjoy the native floor- 
shows and dance till the 
sun comes back up. 
Tower Isle was built to 
produce more fun for less 
money. So none of the 
above-mentioned activities 
costs an extra penny. Luxu- 
rious room, gourmet break- 
fast and dinner — all for 
only $16 a day. 








Tower Isle in romantic Ocho 
Rios, Jamaica, is now just a 
jet hop away — 10 inter- 
national airlines can whisk 
you Plan to 
spend your vacation at 
Tower Isle — and you don’t 
have to plan on spending 


to Jamaica! 


very much! 


TOWER ISLE HOTEL 


See any travel agent 
U.S. representative Utell International 
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See Montreal and historic Quebec, 
Murray Bay and Tadoussac. Visit Ste. 
Anne de Beaupré. Independent or all- 
expense ... superb food and service 
+++ exciting scenery. 


Frequent Departures from Montreal 
INDEPENDENT CRUISES $75 “P 


3 nights, 2 days, incl. meals and berth. 


Leave 4 to 5 times weekly. 


SS RICHELIEU CRUISES $149.50 “P 
6 days. Steamer your hotel throughout. 
Leave every Mon. A.M, 

The following all-expense, personally 
escorted cruise-tours include all meals, 
sightseeing, transfers, and finest ho- 
tels. Leave Montreal every third day 
MONTREAL-SAGUENAY $142.50 “Pp 


5 days with stay at Chateau Frontenac. 


TADOUSSAC-SAGUENAY $177.50 up 
7 days—3 days at Hotel Tadoussac, 1 
at Chateau Frontenac. 
ARISTO CRUISES $199.50 “Pp 
8 days incl. Ritz-Carlton, Manoir 
Richelieu, Chateau Frontenac Hotels. 

: U.S. tax extra 

Folders, resérvations from Travel Agents or 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 

759 Victoria Sq., Montreal P. Q. or 

Boston - Chicago - Detroit - New York 
Philadelphia - Toronto, Ont. - Quebec, P.Q. 
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land of 
vacation 
pleasure 


Ontario is a vacationland 

of great variety. It matches 
your mood—fast paced as 
you skim over the waves on 
skis; tranquilly beautiful 

as you relax in the sun, on 

a boat or in any of the 

smart cities. Make ‘61 your 
year fora refreshing ; 
vacation... 
Make this 
your year 
for Ontario, 








poosecossesteseny| 


Province of Ontario, Dept. of Travel and Publicity, Parliament 
Buildings, Room 410A, Toronto 2, Canada 

Send me FREE full information on holiday fun in Ontario 
1 am particularly interested if........ceeccsceeseseess 
ATES .. .occccocccocccccecocscsoscosoososocoococons 
ADDRESS 

CITY ZONE STATE 

Clip this coupon, paste on postcard or mail in envelope 


FLORIDA 
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TEACHERS (@ijj 
WANTED . 


wo 





Courts, a quiet, 


Crandon 
finely equipped motel 
enough to tempt the wise 


well-managed and 
with Summer rates low 


Located on a tropical island but connected to 

the mainiand by a scenic causeway. A short 

drive to the University of Miami by car for 

those taking summer courses. 

Pool and Beach Club, telephone and TV 

every air-conditioned room. 

Don't gambie with vacation weather when it 
perfect here 

Our “‘Efficiency'’ apartments assure you of 

modest expense while enjoying winter luxury 

at summer low prices 

Write for full particulars 


Crandon Courts 
Key Biscayne Miami 49, Florida 


in 








| In Fort Lauderdale, take French Le 


For a week or a season Delightful efficiencies gy 

bedroom Apts., all with TV ol, Barbecue. Patiy 

200-ft. to Beach. Convenient to all Ft. Lauderdy 

and Miami Be ac h offer. Reduced rates. Free (oj 
hure. Write 


| Brox 


The French Leave, 4228 Ocean Dr., Ft. Lauderdale, Fig 


FLORIDA 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 


SouithDoakata’s 


Black Hills 











Publicity Director, SOUTH DAKOTA 
DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS 


about Travel Opportunities listed 
on this and the following page, use 
the handy coupon in the lower right- 
hand corner of Page 81. 





PIERRE 11, SOUTH DAKOTA 
Mite Name = 
FOR FREE, saes, | 
| BROCHURE! a 
| on an oe City State a 
FOR FREE 
DESCRIPTIVE 
LITERATURE 





NEW JERSEY 













»«- nowhere in the 


WORLD 


Will You Find More 
"Out of This We'd” 
Vacation Attractions 


Boardwalk ... shops, 
amusements, ocean 
piers . . . indoor-outdoor 
pools ... golf, fishing - 
all sports... vast variety 
of hotels and motels. 


BLUE BOOK 


(72 Pages ) 
Tells All 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 











Miles of ocean, beach and 


ROOM 9, CONVENTION HALL 
ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. 


| Nome — 
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State 
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center 
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entertainment 
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om ROCKEFELLER | 
OTA CENTER ncw vor | 


NBC TELEVISION TOUR 
See the behind-the-scenes workings of 
your favorite radio and TV shows on 
this wonderful one hour tour. 

| ROCKEFELLER CENTER GUIDED TOUR 

AND OBSERVATION ROOF 
The one hour Guided Tour gives you a 
comprehensive view of the exciting 
highlights of this city within a city. 

ROCKEFELLER CENTER RESTAURANTS 
Enjoy food from any nation—and at 
any price-—in the diversified Restau- 
rants of Rockefeller Center. 

RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 
The world’s largest indoor theatre, with 








| its top motion picture and fabulous 

sted stage shows, is a New York must. 

use For free illustrated folder write Dept. R, 
Box 491, Radio City Sta., 322 W. 52 St., 

ght- N.Y. 19. 


the New York is 
| Wonderful 








eo 
More . . ESPECIALLY 
avis” WHEN YOU LIVE 
. AT THE 
_— BARB/IZON 
ach and For Women 
shops, 
ean 
wtdoor | 
hing - 
‘ariety | 
>tels. 
Make the most of your stay in 
r) New York City, whether you're 
working or going to school. At 
The Barbizon, you'll meet the nic- 
est people— young career women, 
| many of them your own class- 
> mates, more than likely. And you'll 
enjoy a radio in every room, TV if 
you like, solarium, library, music 
studios—even a swimming pool! 
Plan to make wonderful New York 
more so, at The Barbizon. 
—_ 


On the Smart East Side . . . New York's 
Most Exclusive Hotel for Young Women 
Daily from $4.75. Weekly rates on request 


The Barbizon 


Lexington Ave. at 63rd St., New York City 
Write for Booklet G-5 
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4 Name | 
1 Address | 
\ | 


_lone___State____—_ | 


Department of Commerce 








122 tn Capitol » Harrisburg 








WISCONSIN & MICHIGAN 








AUTO-TOURISTS! 
TAKE LAKE MICHIGAN 





SHORT CUT 


Milwaukee, Wis. — Muskegon, Mich. 


Morning, Afternoon, Night Sailings 


Save 240 miles of driving — 

Night sailings—gain a day—travel while you 
sleep. Enjoy Clipper hospitality—Spacious 
decks, beautiful lounges. Outside bedrooms 
with toilets, berths, children’s playroom, free 
movies, TV, dancing, fine food and refresh- 
ments at reasonable prices. Send for beautiful 
color brochure showing rates, schedules, etc. 








WISCONSIN & MICHIGAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 


Dept. IN-61, Milwaukee, Municipal Passenger Pier 
500 N. Harbor Drive — Tel. BRoadway 1-7905 
Muskegon, Mich., *‘The Mart’’, Tel. PArkway 2-3679 
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| Please rush Free Vacation Guide 
| NAME___ 
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40 PAGES «117 PICTURES « 32 IN COLOR 
tells all about 

FAMOUS CIVIL WAR BATTLEFIELDS 
and other historic shrines, in- 
cluding homes of 3 presidents. 

GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS NATL. PARK 
with marvelous scenery, quaint 
gift shops, fine accommodations. 

22 GREAT LAKES — MIGHTY TVA DAMS 
with wonderful fishing and water 
sports —- and other attractions. 
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SEE EUROPE IN 
A SIMCAT here" your Simca 


here. Take delivery 

in Europe! Save 
hundreds of dollars that way. And enjoy the 
economy, convenience, and comfort of trav- 
eling on your own, in your own car. When 
vacation fun’s done, bring your Simca home. 
Then the driving fun begins again. For Simea 
—Chrysler’s economy import—is as much 
at home here as in Europe. Get the facts on 
European delivery. For literature on our 
Outright Sales, Purchase-Repurchase, Lease 
and Financing Plans, use the coupon below. 
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SIMCA Overseas Department 24 
445 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York 


Please send free information onthe SIMCA 
Overseas Delivery Program. 





Name 
Address 


City Zone State 
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YOUR FREE 
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Atlantic City 
The Barbizon 


Canada Steamship 
Lines 


Crandon Courts 
French Leave 
Knight Tours 
Province of Ontario 


Pennsylvania 


NAME 
STREET 
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USE THIS HANDY FORM TO ORDER 


LITERATURE! 


address with street number and postal zone. Mail this coupon in an envelope to: 


THE lnstructor’ cw. G SD, Dansville, New York 


Please send me Free Literature on the following: 


May 61 
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Rockefeller Center 


Simca Overseas Delivery 
Program 


South Dakota 
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Tower Isle Hotel 
United Tours 


Wisconsin & Michigan 
Steamship Company 
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Check the box in front of each item you want. Fill in your name and complete 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 501] 
j Dansville, New York | 
| Please send me: l 
jJ Set | Complete $2.75, +711 | 
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C}] Set 1 Posters only $2.00, 711-P 
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A Field Trip 
with a 5-Ton Ending 
(Continued from page 79) 


were amazed at the poise of these 
elementary children conducting a 
formal program. The student traffic 
patrol escorted Governor Brown, 
Mr. Bufano, and the other guests 
te their places. The president of 
the student body introduced the 
governor and sculptor. The boy 
“who wished out loud” told how 
the bear came to us. Another pupil 
acknowledged Mr. Bufano’s presen- 
tation of the gift. Details of the 
ceremonies were carried by radio 
and television. 

Personal contact with a senator, 
an assemblyman, and a governor 
increased pupil attention to current 
and political events. Pupils clamored 
at the library for information about 
Mahatma Gandhi and Sun Yet-sen, 
whom Bufano had knewn. The his- 
tory of California’s flag, which the 
governor used in his address, be- 
came another important topic 
Methods of gathering news for 
radio, the press, and television were 
studied with new eagerness. 

Almost at once, Heights pupils 
began thinking of ways to commem- 
orate anniversaries of the bear. Be- 
cause of Bufano’s interest in world 
peace, future “Festivals of the 
Bear” may have that as _ their 
theme. The pupils began studying 
about other prominent people in 
their state who might be speakers. 

What started out to be “just a 
field trip’ became an inspiration to 
Pittsburg residents, who viewed the 
elementary school and its pupils 
with new respect. 


The "Out of Tune” Singer 
(Continued from page 80) 


Out of this will come not only 
the correction of the problem sing- 
ger, but also the building of a vo- 
cabulary of short tunes, the stuff of 
which songs are made. Soon, two 
tunes may be joined together to 
make a longer phrase, and the child 
who once could match only two 
tones can now do a full phrase. Fi- 
nally, what delight to find that he 
has the capacity for an entire song 
in which he has the pleasure of 
self-expression, first within the 
group itself, then, better yet, an 
independent performance! 


THE plan of the preceding genera- 
tion was the division of the room 
into three sections, canaries, robins, 
and bluebirds: or violins, cornets, 
and drums. Children are not fools, 
and soon the stigma attached to 
the name “bluebird” or “drum” 
had its psychological effect. How 
often has one heard the expression, 
“J can’t carry a tune. I was a blue- 
bird in school!” Or, again, how oft- 
en one hears another confess to 
never having sung a note after a 
thoughtless teacher told him he 
couldn't sing and to keep silent 
while the rest performed! 

Today's teacher, having in her 
mind and her records these individ- 
ual differences, does not publicly 
set any pupil apart. She works with 

ach according to his needs, and 


praises even the smallest gains. A 
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once-over attempt at correction is 
never enough. These children need 
careful day-by-day work with inter- 
esting and varied techniques. 

The voice is the one instrument 
given to everyone, and, in either 
speech or song, one of the finest 
means of self-expression. Properly 
taught by a creative teacher, the 
music class may be one of the high 
spots of the day, when ail may 
say with the child in one of Ennis 
Davis’ surveys, “When I get with a 
song I got a loud imagination!” 


What about 
Nongrading Our Schools? 
(Continued from page 78) 


IN CONCLUSION _ For those who 
believe that differences in children 
are primarily differences in industry 
and application, that elementary 
schools exist to impose an arbitrary 
series of tasks, that the curriculum 
is a fixed body of lore, nongrading 
can scarcely be regarded as a 
panacea. But neither is it a panacea 
for those who believe that love is 
enough to induce children to learn, 
or that standards have no place in 
elementary education. And non- 
grading certainly is no panacea for 
the lazy who would organize their 
problems out of existence. 

To those who have chafed under 
the harness of grade requirements, 
who have striven nobly to provide 
for individual differences within 
their own classrooms, only to run 
afoul of school structure and non- 
promotion dilemmas, nongrading 
appears as a light in the darkness. 
To follow the path the light reveals 
is not easy, but thousands of teach- 
ers in school systems of some thirty 
states are now treading the non- 
graded path and finding the experi- 
ence most rewarding. Thousands 
more are at least taking a long, 
hard look along its length to see if 
it might lead them to more satisfy- 
ing teaching. 

Nongrading is an organizational 
device—but it is more than that, 
too. It is a way of viewing an ele- 
mentary school program, and the 
variable, spurting, lagging, ever up- 
ward progress of the learners in it. 





Summer 
Work Conferences 


Many of our readers will be in- 
terested in one or more of the 
Summer Work Conferences to be 
offered this summer at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 
They may be taken with or with- 
out credit. Dates and topics are 
as follows: 

July 3-14 Today’s Children in 
Kindergarten and First Grade 
July 17-28 Individualizing Read- 

ing Instruction 
July 31-August 4 Creativity and 

Teaching 

For further details, write to: 
Professor Alice Miel, Box 508, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 27, N.Y. 














Costs are far less 
when you buy 
Bausch & Lomb! 


You get extra years of use out of 
this all-time best selling school 
microscope. And your investment 
is protected for life. 





STANDARD TEACHING MICRO- 
SCOPES take all the punishment 


your students can give them— [7 


proved by years of maximum 
use. And now the new exclusive 


Bausch & Lomb force-proof clutch 3 


and lifetime ball-bearing focus 


make them even more student- |) 


proof! 


Like all B&L instruments, they’re 
made in America, to the world’s 
highest standards. They’re guar- 
anteed for life against defects in 
workmanship or materials. A na- 
tion-wide network of B&L dealers 
provides you with prompt service. 


That’s why it costs you far less 
to buy B&L. 





BAUSCH & LOMB 
STANDARD TEACHING | 
MICROSCOPES 
Standard size and op- 
eration, with optics of 
laboratory microscope 

excellence. 





BAUSCH & LOMB | 


TRI-SIMPLEX 
BAUSCH MICROPROJECTOR 
LOMB 2 (q Projects 
BUNSEN a mounted 
SPECTROSCOPE if ee 
This basic tool of organisms 
chemical analysis } 





on screen or 

= tracing pad. 
= 

= t 


shows spectra of 
elements. 


GET your FREE copy! 


of this data brochure cov- 
ering the world’s finest 
teaching tools for the 
balanced science pro- 
gram. 





BAUSCH & LOMB 


Vv 


BAUSCH & LOMB INCORPORATED 
85717 Bausch Street, Rochester 2, N. Y. 
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Now you can have successful... 





IDEAS WITH 
DISPLAY STARTERS 
IN EACH PACKET! 





—_— 


EACH BULLETIN BOARD PACKET, 
adapted to a specific grade level, con- 
tains 21 titles plus an Idea Manual. 
Printed in black on sturdy board—white, 
pink, buff, green, and blue—the titles 
range from 53%” x 7!/4” in size to a large 
23” x 14!/2” size. 


The largest title is found on the inside 
of the folder. The others are printed on 
large sheets, carefully marked with cut 
apart lines. After they have been used, 
the titles can be stored in the folder. 


THE TITLES are timely, brief, and easily 
adapted to many bulletin board displays 
The variety of colors, the varying letter 
ing styles, and the array of sizes insure 
eye-catching displays. All you need do 
is fasten the title you select to the board 
and add some finishing touches. 


ULLETIN BOARDS 


Here is a sparkling new collection of distinctive ideas and sugges- 
tions that will solve your bulletin board problems. Adapted to spe- 
cific grade levels, these Instructor Bulletin Boards can be used dur- 
ing the entire school year for attractive, stimulating displays that 


will convey a theme harmonious with your room activities. 


Each of the six Bulletin Board packets contains 21 attractively 
lettered titles plus a 6-page Idea Manual. Specially selected and 
classroom-tested, the titles have high interest appeal and versatility 
with applications in more than one curriculum area. The display 
ideas were gleaned from curriculum bulletins and courses of study 


to make them applicable to as many areas as possible. 


Complete with detailed instructions, the Idea Manual provides 
from two to four specific bulletin board designs for each of the 21 
titles. And each packet contains more than enough suggestions to 
give you a new bulletin board for each week of school. Included 
with the display ideas are suggestions for backgrounds, materials, 
and simple methods of construction of scenes, objects, animals, and 


people, as well as ideas for obtaining unusual 3-D effects. 


With these Bulletin Board packets, you can choose the suggestions 
best adapted to your own needs. Then your bulletin boards will be 
an integral part of the learning experience. Many of the display 
ideas allow for creativity, organization, and complete execution of 


the project by your pupils. 


Inexpensively priced at just $1.50 per packet, the Instructor Bul- 
letin Boards are the only creative packets available for classroom 
teachers, 


Here is a bulletin board display made by fifth grade children 
illustrating many of the well-known constellations. 


























USE THIS 
HANDY COUPON 
TO ORDER YOUR 
BULLETIN BOARD 


PACKETS TODAY! 
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Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. 


Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling 
Charges. 


ST. OR R. D. 
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Club Exchange 


We recommend sending one letter from your class to the class of any or all 
teachers whose names and addresses are given in THe INstructor’s Club 
Exchange department. Later, after that first letter has been answered, individual 
children may exchange correspondence if mutually desired. 

If your class wishes to have an item published in THe Instructor, please 
prepare a notice similar to those appearing on this page, and mail it to: Club 


Exchange, THe Instructor, Dansville, 


N.Y. Be sure it bears the teacher's 


signature and that a complete address is given. 
This department is not set up to help with pen pals from foreign lands. 
though there may be an occasional letter from a foreign teacher who can 


correspond in English. 


Club Exchange will not be included in June, since teachers 2nd pupils will 
not have time to answer before the school year ends. If you wish a Club Ex- 
change notice published in an early fall issue, send it by June 15 to: Club 


Exchange, THe Instructor, Dansville, 


N.Y. Be sure it bears the teacher's 


signature and tells where mail is to be sent after school begins in September. 

It is expected that your group will reply to all the letters received if possible 
—certainly all that arrive within six weeks after your notice appears in print. 
If you get more mail than you can possibly answer, send a duplicated letter 


or card of explanation. 


Alabama.—Our sixth-grade class 
and I desire to exchange letters, 
pictures, folders of work, booklets, 
rock collections, and other items 
of interest with children and teach- 
ers in the western states, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and foreign countries. Ad- 


dress correspondence to: Mrs 
Nellie R. Castleberry, Principal. 
Rocky Ridge School, Route 13, 


Box 934, Birmingham, Alabama. 


Florida.—My fifth-graders would 
like to exchange experiences with 
children any place in the Western 
Hemisphere. We study all the coun- 
tries in social studies. Address: 
Mrs. S. C. Stoop, Grade 5, William 
J. Bryan Elementary School, 1200 
N.E. 125th Street, North Miami 
61, Florida. 


IHinois—My third-grade class 
would like to write to children in 
all parts of the United States, es- 
pecially Florida, Texas, and Ha- 
wail, and exchange stamps, post 
cards, and coins. Address all mail 
to: Miss Barbara Hamilton, Cool- 
idge School, 17845 Henry Street, 
Lansing, Illinois. 


Minnesota.—My _ rural school, 
grades one to eight, would like to 
exchange letters and pictures with 
other pupils anywhere in the world. 
We are near Duluth. Address all 
mail to: Mrs. Nels Melby, Route 
1, Box 528, Blackhoof Valley 
School, Carlton, Minnesota. 


New Jersey.—Our third grade 
wishes to exchange letters, post 


cards, and pictures with other third- 
graders anywhere in the United 
States. Address mail to: Mrs. Julia 
Williams, Knollwood School, Hance 
Road, Fair Haven, New Jersey. 


New York.—Our third grade 
would like to exchange letters with 
other children everywhere. Ad- 
dress all correspondence to: Mrs. 
Sarah Mann, Northside School, 
Levittown, New York. 


New York.-—My fifth-grade class 
wishes to exchange letters, pictures, 
ideas, rocks, minerals, and souve- 
nirs with other fifth grades, particu- 
larly in Alaska, California, Oregon, 
and Hawaii. Address: Mrs. Helen 
Walters, Sullivan Avenue School, 
Port Jervis, New York. 


New York.—My second-grade 
children and I should like to ex- 
change correspondence with other 
second-grade pupils and teachers in 
the West, preferably with those 
who live on a ranch. Address all 
mail to: Miss Mary E. Donahue, 
Lake Pleasant Central School, 
Speculator, New York. 


Nova Scotia.—Our seventh-grade 
class would like to exchange letters, 
picture post cards, and scrapbooks 
with junior high classes anywhere 
in the United States. We are located 
in a coal-mining and fishing town 
of approximately 30,000 persons. 
Address mail to: Miss Sharon 
Whitney, Grade 7B, Caledonia 
School, School Street, Glace Bay, 
Nova Scotia. 


Pennsylvania.—The pupils in our 
elementary art classes would like to 
exchange letters and drawings with 





Colorado S 


More FP O*™ 





pupils in different sections of the 
United States. Address all mail to: 
Mrs. Lucy Gouse, Art Supervisor, 
S. Middleton Township School, 
Boiling Springs, Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania.—My fourth grade 
would like to exchange letters, post 
cards, and souvenirs with children 
from any state. Address mail to: 
Mrs. Ortha Stott, Spring Street 
School, Spring Street, Greensburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


Texas.—My seventh- and eighth- 
grade classes are collecting rocks 
which are suitable for cutting and 
polishing, about a four-inch square. 
They will be happy to send facts 
and pictures about our state to any- 
one sending a rock. Please state the 
kind of rock and the location from 
which it was taken. Address all 
mail to: Mrs. H. B. Porter, Norton 
Rural High School, Box 353, Nor- 
ton, Texas. 


Washington.—My _fifth-graders 
desire to exchange letters, post 
cards, stories, and ideas with others 
in the same grade in the United 
States, especially states other than 
the western states. Address corre- 
spondence to: Mrs. Mildred Widme, 
Butler Acres School, Kelso, Wash- 
ington. 


Washington.—My third and 
fourth grades would like to ex- 
change pictures, scrapbooks, sam- 
ples, and other information about 
the lumbering, paper, pulp, and 
plywood industries of this Colum- 
bia River Gorge community for 
similar farm information. Address: 
Mr. Frank Kincaid, School District 
No. 2, Skamania, Washington. 
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PLAYGROUND 
of the ROCKIES 


*There’s more FUN PER DAY during 
your vacation in the beautiful mountain 
wonderland of the Pikes Peak Region. 
There are exciting activities for everyone 
in the family, from swimming, fishing and 
riding to sightseeing, hiking and just plain 
loafing. Dry pleasant days and cool clear 
nights in the exhilerating Rockies will 
make your vacation delightful in every 
way. Accommodations available in all -~—= 
price ranges. 


' PLEASE SEND ME YOUR PIKES PEAK REGION BROCHURE 
U 








NAME 





FOR FULL INFORMATION WRITE 
COLORADO SPRINGS 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


EAST PIKES PEAK AVE 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
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FOR MORE ADVENTURE 
IN “SMALL FRY ART” 
—PICK PRANG! 





Schooltime—Playtime— 
Anytime . . . Prang’s 
distinctive palette of color 
mediums makes a perfect 
partner for youth and 
creativity. 

@ Prang Drawing Crayons 
@ Prang Water Colors 

@ Prang Powder Tempera 
@ Prang Liquid Tempera 
@ Prang Colored Chalk 

@ Prang Stixit Paste 


SPECIFY PRANG 
ON YOUR NEXT 
SUPPLY LIST. 





THE AMERICAN 
CRAYON COMPANY 


Sandusky, Ohio 
New York 
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GAMES 


to Flay 


CLARA BARNES 


Teacher, First Grade 
George Melcher School 
Kansas City, Missouri 


TWENTY-ONE 


The players stand nine to ten feet away from a pegboard contain- 
ing nails, and scored up to ten. Each player tosses three rubber jar 
rings in an attempt to make them stay on the nails and to accumulate 
a score of 21 points. The children continue throwing until one player 
has exactly 21 points. Any time a player scores more than 21 points 
he is “broken.” Then he must start with the number of points left 
after subtracting 21. For instance, if he tosses a ring on the 10 and 
two rings on the 8, he has a total of 26 points. Then he must sub- 
tract 21 from that total, leaving him a score of 5 points. The game 
continues until a player reaches the exact 21. 


BIRD CATCHER 


The players divide into three or four groups. Each group decides 
on the name of a bird it wishes to be. One player is the mother bird 
and one is the bird catcher. The mother bird stands at a base twenty 
or thirty feet away from the birds on their base. The bird catcher 
stands in the center between the two bases. Mother bird calls the 
name of one of the bird groups. The birds fly to her. The bird catcher 
catches as many as he can. When a bird is caught it waits in a “cage.” 
Then mother bird calls another bird group and the bird catcher chases 
them. After all get to the new base, mother bird goes to the opposite 
base to call them back home. Then a new bird catcher and a new 
mother bird are chosen and the game continues. 


SPACE BALL 


Equipment needed: a net and a large rubber ball. 

The children are divided into two teams. One team stands on 
each side of the net. Team A throws the ball up high into space 
over the net in such a manner as to try to keep the other team from 
catching it. If Team B catches the ball it scores one point. Then Team 
B throws the ball up over the net to Team A. If anyone catches it, the 
team scores one point. The team reaching a given score first wins the 
game. It is helpful if the players keep themselves well scattered over 
the playing area. The opposing team tries to throw the ball where 
there is a vacant spot free of players. 


NAME IT 


A player names a state. The next player must name a state that 
begins with the last letter of that first state named. Then the next 
player names one beginning with the last letter of that state, and the 
game continues. For example, if the last player names Missouri, the 
next player could name lowa, and the next player could name Ala- 
bama, and so on. It is well to include cities, too, since the ending of 
state names offers little variety. 


HELP FIND THE KEY 


Children put their heads down on their desks with eyes closed and 
each holds out a hand. The player who is “it” places a key in one 
child’s hand. The leader tells the children to lift their heads, and says, 
“I’ve lost the key to my house; (child’s name), will you help me to 
find it?” The child answers, “Yes, | will.” All the other children keep 
their hands closed as if they had the key. The child who was named 
to help comes to the front of the room and asks another, “ —, 
do you have the key?” If the child does not have it he answers, “No, 
but I'll help you find it.” The player guessing correctly hides the key 
for the next game. 














it’s lovely to look at 
* delight to see i 
-.. and heavenly to visit! 


Year-round outdoor —- 
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WONDERFUL WISCONSIN. 


(Uondortul 
WISCONSIN 


We've prepared a colorful new 32- 
page booklet about what's to see and 
do... send for your free copy. 


WISCONSIN CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT 
Room 81, P.O. Box 450, Madison 1, Wisconsin 


Please send me complete Wisconsin Vacation Kit includ 
ing colorful guide book, map, fishing regulations and 
sources of additional regional information 


Name 


Please Print) 


Address 


City Zone State. 
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Educating 
Gifted Children 


Completely revised and 
greatly enlarged edition 


By Robert F. DeHaan and Robert 
J. Havighurst. A book designed 
to give teachers and administra- 
ters a clear and up-to-date pic- 
ture of the work now being done 
with gifted children and to en- 
courage them in their own pro- 
grams. Topics covered include: 
the nature of giftedness; the ob- 
jectives of educating gifted chil- 
dren; devices for making enrich- 
ment possible; teaching creative 
thinking; the development of non- 
intellectual talents; the handling 
of genius; and many others. Full 
discussion of illustrative pro- 
grams for elementary, secondary, 
and college levels. $5.00 


Sequential 
Development of 
Reading Abilities 


Edited by Helen M. Robinson. 
The proceedings of the Twenty- 
third Annual Reading Conference. 
Focuses on sequence in perceiving 
words; in comprehending what is 
perceived; in critical reaction; 
in learning through reading; in 
reading in the major content 
areas; and in developing reading 
interests and tastes. Paper $3.50 


Development in 
and Through 
Reading 


Edited by Paul A. Witty. Consid- 
ers the factors involved in relat- 
ing reading to human develop- 
ment: the nature and scope of 
reading; conditions promoting 
reading growth; maintaining con- 
tinuity; providing remedial guid- 
ance; and evaluating student pro- 
gress. Pt. I of 60th Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study 
of Education. 

Cloth $5.00 Paper $4.25 


Forces Influencing 
American Education 


Edited by Ralph W. Tyler. The 
contemporary position of educa- 
tion in relation to politics, econ- 
omic growth, population trends, 
social-class influences, student 
groups, teacher organizations, 
and mass media. Pt. II of 60th 
Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education. 
Cloth $4.50 Paper $3.75 


4 

Requirements for 
Certification 

By Mrs. Robert C. Woellner and 
M. Aurilla Wood. An up-to-date 
summary of the requirements nec- 
essary to obtain initial certificates 
as teacher, counselor, librarian 
or administrator in U.S. publi 
schools. Paper $3.50 





UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


6760 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 327, Ill. 
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Pacific Tour Dioramas 
(Continued from page 32) 


Before we were ready with the 
next display, children from all over 
the school were asking, “Where are 
Mr. and Mrs. Fairbanks going?” 

The Hong Kong dolls were 
modeled and dressed like people 
the children had seen in my color 
slides. Several boys initiated a rick- 
shaw building contest. Buildings 
were made out of cardboard boxes, 
and the scale conformed to the 


height of the dolls. The children set’ 


up a waterfront street, and the 
background showed the China 
coast and harbor so they could use 
a Chinese junk that I had brought 
from Hong Kong. Mr. and Mrs. 
Fairbanks were in the rickshaw. 
We pretended the baby and dog 
were left in the hotel. 

What a howl went up from our 
hall critics when the display was 
unveiled! “Where is baby Ladd?” 
Primary teachers came to tell me 
their pupils were unhappy because 
the baby was not there. The next 
day Ladd was in his mother’s lap, 
and Sourdough trotted behind them. 

The Thailand diorama proved to 
be the most difficult. The children 
wanted a crowded canal scene with 
houses built on stilts along the 
bank, and boats filled with mer- 
chandise floating in the muddy 
water. The background was painted 
on butcher paper. The houses with 
porches were made of construction 
paper with raffia-thatched roofs. 
The realistic water was clear plastic 
painted brown on the under side. 
Coconut trees of crepe paper and 
wire leaned out over the porches. 

While some children worked on 
the background, others made boats, 
and the merchandise to fill them. 
They used a small sampan which I 
had bought in Bangkok as a model 
for their paper replicas. They made 
tiny bolts of brightly colored cloth 
to load one sampan, fruit and vege- 
tables to fill baskets for another, 
and miniature dishes for the third 
Dolls in Thai costumes poled 
sampans and crowded the porches. 
Even tiny dogs and cats sat on 
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An Audio-Visual Supplement, with a panel 
of experts answering your questions 

Units or Community Helpers, Indian Pueblos, 
e English Language 
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A primary scier 
“Our Changing Flag,"’ a program number for 
) ny patriotic occasion 
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the porches. Our family was in a 
sampan poled by a Thai girl. 

Pan American World Airways 
posters were used for the Japan 
and Hawaii backgrounds. We found 
this an effective way to show per- 
spective and blend in real objects 
in the foreground. For the Japanese 
scene the picture showed a lake 
with a temple beside it, and Japa- 
nese people in a boat on the lake. 
In the foreground, the children 
made a Japanese garden with trees, 
and shrubs on which tiny flowers 
were glued. Dried moss and a few 
stones finished the garden scene. 
Mrs. Fairbanks wore a Japanese 
silk dress, Mr. Fairbanks sported a 
silk shirt, and Ladd wore a sun suit. 

The Hawaiian background was 
Diamond Head and Waikiki Beach. 
The children put real sand from 
Waikiki in the window to blend 
with the picture. At one side was a 
garden. Mr. Fairbanks was partly 
covered with sand as he sunned on 
the beach. Mrs. Fairbanks was tak- 
ing pictures. Both wore Hawaiian 
bathing suits. Little Ladd was play- 
ing with a Hawaiian baby, and 
Sourdough admired the scenery. 

The school children were so re- 
luctant to say good-by to our fam- 
ily that my class made one more 
diorama. They painted a large house 
for background and spread a green 
sawdust lawn in front, with trees 
and shrubs along a path. Mr. and 
Mrs. Fairbanks stood on the path 
surrounded by suitcases and bas- 
kets, with their hands raised in a 
farewell gesture. Baby Ladd sat on 
a suitcase with arms outstretched. 
Sourdough stood with ears erect. 
All were glad to be home again. 


EVALUATION 
This was the most successful 
project I have ever had. So I 


wasn't too surprised when many 
children came to my room the fol- 
lowing September and _ asked, 
“Where are Mr. and Mrs. Fairbanks 
and Ladd? Are they going on more 
trips this year?” 


Monty 
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B. SHACKMAN & CO. Pg bliaha 
A New Source for LOW COST 





Tested and Approved 
EDUCATIONAL ITEMS 


OE 
Here are just a few . 

; Fraction 
Learner 


Way " 












in jig 
Handsomely | 
| crafted of har 
wood. 


J $13.80 Dz 
Busy Board 


Ideal for busy 
little fingers anx- 
ious to explore 
the mysteries of 
the commonplace. 
Locks, nuts, doors, 
hinges, bolts, etc. 















Rubber base prevents scratching. 
pre-kindergarten ages. $13.80 Dz. 


For kindergarten and 






Number 


Learners ,\~ 
(at left) 5 sets of blocks, each to fit onto hole-matching 
pegs. $7.80 Dz, (at right) Set of wood numerals 1-10 
each has Corresponding number of holes into which small 


pegs fit. A simple concept easily understood 
by children. $6.500z 


MINIMUM ORDER: 6 Dozen Asstd. 
Other School Items include: Colored Shapes 
Time-Teaching Clock, Calculating Blocks 


Magnets, U.N. Flag Sets, Historical Docu- 
ments, etc. 


(JOBBERS & WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS WANTED) 

Write for Details or Visit us: 

B. SHACKMAN & Co, 222,15, 2 W. 25 
(Less than 1 Block from Empire State Bidg.) 

















CHARTS 


A new visual aid for 
teachers who want practical 
help in presenting music 
fundamentals. 

The set is planned to 
lighten the load of both 
teacher and pupil. Much 
time will be saved since the 
explanation is already 
prepared and does not 
need to he written on the 
blackboard. 


The twenty charts in this 
set cover the music theory 
required in the elementary 
school. Simple and 
concise, the explanations 
are illustrated wherever 
possible. 


The charts proceed in 
logical sequence from the 
explanation of the simple 
staff to the common 
musical terms. Required 
sight reading is 
simplified by presentation 
of symbols, time and key 
signatures, and chromatic 
scale, 


#548, Set of 20 Charts $1.25 








Order from: Se 

F. A. OWEN 

PUBLISHING | 
COMPANY aU 








Dansville, N.Y. 
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SRA SPELLING LABORATORY Grades 5, 6, 
7. Illustrated brochure available on Sci- 
ence Research Associates spelling labora- 
tory Ile. Describes learning wheels for in- 
dividual use in achieveing spelling profici- 
ency. 


g AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY. Exciting 


new ideas for using Prang Powder and 


Liquid Tempera. 


FREE “‘ATLANTIC PROVINCES’ TRAVEL 
KIT. A colorful vacation guide to the 
Atlantic Provinces of Canada. Superb 
photos, maps, travel tips. A wealth of 
information on places to visit, summer 
festivals, special attractions. 


CALIFORNIA BY STREAMLINERS. Please 
send me literature featuring the Santa Fe 
Streamliners to California. 


SHERATON-ATLANTIC HOTEL. For your 
summer vacation in New York City, com- 
plete information and colorful brochure. See 
advertisement Page 79 


TOUR SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA BY TAN- 
NER GRAY LINE. Please send folder on 
rates and information describing Tanner 
Gray Line Motor Tours to Southern Cali- 
fornia. 


Please send me the booklet ''HOBBY 
DYEING BCOK''—24 pages, illustrated; 
easy instructions for making toys, gifts, 
jewelry and crafts. (Single copy free.) 


AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY. Free 
Color Brochure $B3525 describes AO's full 
line of Standard and High Speed Opaque 
Projectors (Delineascopes) and accessories. 


UNITED STATES BEET SUGAR ASSOCIA- 
TION. Send me free the completely new 
Beet Sugar Kit for middie & upper grades. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. Please send 
me a copy of your teaching unit, ‘Seeds 
and their plants,’ designed to teach an 
appreciation of the growing things in 
nature and their usefulness to mankind. 


HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING CO. Free 
information about exciting new ‘'piot sto- 
ries'' for primary grades, plus carefully 
gradated skills programs 


FREE EDUCATIONAL CATALOG ‘“SA". 
Write for EDMUND SCIENTIFIC CO.'s free 
educational catalog ‘SA’ - 96 pages of 
new Math-Science instructional devices. 
Kits; materials and projects for Science Fair; 
Science equipment; instruments. 


BORROW-BY-MAIL. Dia! Finance Company 
will send you complete information about 
Borrow-By-Mail service for teachers, in a 
plain envelope, as described in advertise- 
ment on Page 5. 


TEXAS BY STREAMLINERS. 
plete information on travel 
Santa Fe Streamliners. 


Send me com- 
to Texas by 


SRA SPELLING LABORATORY Grades 6, 7, 
8, and 9. Illustrated brochure available on 
Science Research Associates Spelling 
Laboratory Illa. Describes learning wheels 
for individual use in achieveing spelling 
proficiency 


LEARN NOW, PAY LATER. 
ing to advance their professional career 
can pay for additional education on the 
installment plan. Please send copy of book- 
let "A Plan For Financing Teachers’ Edu- 
cation Expenses'' (Education Funds, Inc.) 


Teachers want- 


SEE NORTHERN CALIFORNIA BY MOTOR 
TOUR. Send full information and rate 
folder on seeing Northern California by 
San Francisco Gray Line. 


RIT. Please send me the booklet "HOW 
TO MAKE COSTUMES''—Rit's famous cos- 
tume book, complete with patterns—32 
pages, full-color illustrations. (Single copy 
free.) 


BORROW $100 to $800 BY MAIL. Teach- 
ers may borrow any amount needed—$100 
to $800 in complete privacy and confidence 
BY MAIL. Postal Finance Company—Old 
established company. No payments during 
summer. Information sent in plain envelope 


LEARNING FROM LITERATURE. Please 
send me a copy of your Teaching Aid insert 
designed to teach the values of literature 
entitled, ‘‘Learning from Literature." (En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica) 
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ALL EXPENSE, ESCORTED TOURS. Free 
24 page WESTERN SUMMER TOURS book 
of all-expense, escorted tours to California, 
Utah-Arizona National Parks, Yellowstone, 
Colorado, Rocky Mountain, Canadian 
Rockies via the Union Pacific Railroad. 


TEACHING REFERENCE BOOK USE. New 
"Fact Finders'' booklets make instruction 
easy. Specify grade. ‘'Careers'' reprint 


from American Educator 
usually valuable in 
Educators.) 


Encyclopedia un- 
counseling. (United 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS. Are 
you interested in really objective, critical 
reviews of books for children and young 
people? If so, we will send you a sample 
copy of the monthly review magazine— 
THE BULLETIN OF THE CENTER FOR CHIL- 
DREN'S BOOKS. 


FASCINATING GREAT LAKES CRUISE. 
Please send descriptive folder with full in- 
formation about 7, 5 and 2 day cruises on 
the Great Lakes (for teachers’ use only). 
Georgian Bay Line. 
MONEY AT WORK. Please send me a copy 
of your Educational insert on economic 
competence entitled, ‘‘Money at Work." 
(Encyclopaedia Britannica) 


WISCONSIN VACATION KIT. Please send 
me complete Wisconsin Vacation Kit, in- 
cluding colorful guide, map, fishing regula- 
tions and sources of additional regional in- 
formation about Wisconsin 


VIEWLEX CATALOG. Complete  informa- 
tion on all Viewlex slide and filmstrip pro- 
jectors, previewers, sight and sound units 
and accessories. 


A COURSE IN SUMMER FUN—MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. Send your free new 40 page 
Color Brochure describing the 9 scenic vaca- 
tion areas of Massachusetts. 


JAMAICA TOURIST BOARD. 
me literature about 
Island of Jamaica. 


Please send 
vacationing on the 


LUFTHANSA GERMAN AIRLINES, TOUR 
DEPT. Please send me the 707 Jet Tour 
folder. 


CANADIAN VACATION KIT. 
cludes a pamphlet on Summer Courses in 
Canada plus details on arts and crafts 
courses to be conducted in the provinces 
of Canada this Summer. 


This kit in- 


“HOW AUDIO VISUAL AIDS MAKE 
TEACHING AND LEARNING EASIER'— 
a free brochure of award winning essays 
from Viewlex, Inc. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 50-page full-color 
book ‘“'Variety Vacationiand'’. Includes pic- 
tures Great Smoky Mountains, Blue Ridge 
Parkway, Cape Hatteras National Sea- 
shore. 


LUFTHANSA GERMAN AIRLINES, TOUR 
DEPT. Please send me the German Holi- 
day folder. 


SUMMER VACATION TOURS. Please send 
me free folders giving complete information 
on exciting Greyhound Vacation Tours men- 
tioned on pages 76 and 77 


PROVINCE OF ALBERTA, CANADA. Glori- 


ous vacationland astride the inland corridor 


to Alaska. Free booklet 

THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY, A 
Division of Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
Inc. 12-page instructional manual for us 
ing multiple computation board. 

G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS. Send for free 
package of Publishers Instructional Mate- 
tials; catalogs, book marks and posters, 


all included 


CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO. Flo- 


Master School Bulletin, showing ways a 
teacher can use the Flo-Master Felt Tip 
Pen and Markers 

NEW YORK STATE VACATIONLANDS. 192 


page illustrated guidebook to NEW YORK 
STATE'S ATTRACTIONS. (NOT AVAILABLE 
IN QUANTITY) 


WINSTON COMMUNICATIONS PROGRAM 
Informational brochure on Grades 4-5-6 


ECONOMY DRIVING BOOKLET. A 16 page 
booklet fully describing the best way to 
drive more economically. (Renault) 


PROS SSSSSSHOSHSSSHSSSSSSSHSHSHSHSHSSSSSSHSHHSHHSSHSHHSSHSSSHSSHSSHHSHHSHSHSSHSSSSSSSSOSSSSSSSSSOSHSHOSSHISOSSSSHSSEOOHESE 


CIRCLE CORRESPONDING NUMBER in COUPON 


43 TRAILWAYS TOURS PLANNING DEPT. 5% TEACHER'S GUIDE TO NEW §INEX- 
Offers further information on ‘'Escorted PENSIVE CLASSROOM AIDS. Brand-new 
Tours."* Instructor Teaching Aids Catalog illustrates 

and describes these useful teaching tools. 

44 UNITED WORLD FILMS. A complete de- 

“ scription of hundreds of films produced ex- 5% RADIANT SCREENS FOR SCHOOL AND 
clusively for classroom use; a wealth of CLASSROOM. Please send free booklet 


important subjects in the Science, Language 
Arts and Social Studies areas. Free catalog. 


log of Juvenile Books. 
4@ STANLEY BOWMAR CO., INC. 


Education #10''. Free upon request. 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE, Div. of McGraw-Hill. 
Please send me your new 1961 Spring Cata- 


3500 Titles 
in New Filmstrip Catalog—''Aids to Visual 


“The Miracle of Lenticular Screens'' 
brochure on complete Projection 
Line for Audio-Visual use. 


and 
Screen 


GO WORKBOOK PROGRAM IN MATHEMATICS. 
Complete information on the WIRTZ-BOTEL 
Workbook Program in elementary mathe- 
matics for Grades 1-6. (Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films) 








GI PICTURE LANGUAGE MARKING INSPIRES 
CHILDREN to do ‘'better work"’ and 
47 NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS CO., INC. the teacher valuable guess greding ime. 
Send me your illustrated, detailed specifi- Send for free illustrated literature and see 
cation sheet with complete mechanical and ad Page 72. Summit Industries 
electrical description and data on the ; 
Norelco ‘Continental’ 3-speed, portable 
high fidelity tape recorder. 
Be Sure to Include Your Remittance for 
4A C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY. Set : 
of 12” x 19” charts of Speedball Pen Let- All the Following items. 
tering. Lessons on Linoleum Block Printing; a = 
Two New Charts showing Large Letteri 
ine Stach, Gain. — 8S @B WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY. Bookie! 
“How To Use The Chalkboard'’. Eight 
P Pages of helpful suggestions for effective 
4% TCA-AIR CANADA. Please send informa- : 
tion about Canada and Europe. chalkboard use. 10¢ to cover handling. 
<3 GUIDE TO TEACHI 
5@ NOVA SCOTIA TRAVEL BUREAU. Please Oe ELEMENTARY SOUCATION. “Tule eo com 
nega es Brochure, Map, ‘'Where To plete 60-page catalogue of teaching mate- 
ey, with rates. rials. (Geography Work Book) —25¢ 
SE TRAILWAYS TOURS PLANNING DEPT. G4 ANN MARIE'S BULLETIN BOARD HEAD- 
Offers further information on ‘'Individual QUARTERS. More than 55 illustrations of 
Tours."' bulletin boards for every season and most 
occasions. See ad on Page 88.—25¢ 
52 NEW ARITHMETIC UNIT. Please send a 
copy of your new unit, ‘Arithmetic Gains G5 “LEARNING ABOUT SOIL AND WATER 
New Meaning,'' offered by World Book CONSERVATION." An efficient instruction- 
Encyclopedia. al story-text workbook. Suitable for every 
child in the class. See Page 73. Johnsen 
i383 TEACH CERAMICS THE EASY WAY. Color- vesmenme Sompasy. Spetiel griee er fe- 
ful booklet describes how to teach ceramics structors—60¢. 
th : 
with Gao Coremichrome tempore colors. GG THE SPIRAL TEACHER PLAN BOOK. Over 
{5-4 KONCEPT-O-GRAPH CO. Please send me — prea: Magee nag aoe and 
more information on the new KONCEPT-O- = Bret ange Regicisae, te anor bern 
hi i s work. Value 
GRAPH machine. See ad on Page 64. $1. Special introductory price 60¢. Western 
Tablet Stati ; insi 
this UNIT ON MAPS. Please send reprint of ee ae eee ae 
your 4-page unit in color, ‘'Maps, An Ac- 
tion Program with World Book Encyclo- G7 CRAFT TISSUE OFFER. Beautiful rainbow 
pedia. hues to stir the imagination. For all grades 
Z ideal for 3-D. Fifty 12” x 18” sheets, 10 
56 BAUSCH & LOMB. Catalog E-152, ‘'Opti- sparkling colors. See ad Page 48. (Crystal 
cal instruments for Science Instruction''— Tissue Co.) —$1.00. 
complete informative data, specifications 
and classroom applications. GS MUSICAL MULTIPLICATION RECORDS. 5 
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PEAK REGION. Please send me 


and the Pikes Peak Region 


all items where necessary. 


Name 


Street or RD 
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VISIT COLORADO SPRINGS AND PIKES 


colorful 
descriptive informaiton on Colorado Springs 


BE SURE TO INCLUDE YOUR PAYMENT FOR 
MAKE ALL CHECKS OR MONEY ORDERS PAYABLE TO THE INSTRUCTOR. 


65 $.60 


records and 11 multiplication quiz cards 
teach tables 2's through 12's. Set has own 
tunes and jingles. Pupils learn tables 
easily, quickly, following gay, spirited 
music. [Ad on Page 15)—$9.95 ppd. 


———————————For TEACHERS’ USE only ——————-—-—-—-—-, 


Circle the number of each item you want. Fill in your name and complete address 
with street number and postal zone. Mail this coupon in an envelope to: The 
INSTRUCTOR, Coupon Service, Dansville, N.Y. Be sure to include remittance for 


vinden Zone GOGND <sacnccusevcnesovenseeeeess 
. No. of Pupils Ob. TA. Biccasccncasns 
31 36 41 46 S51 56 
32 37 42 47 #32 57 
33. 38 43 48 #53 #58 
34 39 44 49 354 59 
35 40 45 S50 55 60 


ITEMS CHECKED BELOW 


66 $9 =—67 $1:0° 


68 $9.95 
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Send 25¢ 
for brochures 

S illustrating ————_— 
more than 55 actual bulletin board designs. ? 5 

















There are designs for every and al 

every occasion, and new ones are being devel- 

oped all of the time. Designs for Lincoln and Washington 
birthdays, St. Patrick's Day, Easter, Health, Graduation and 
many others, 


These helpful brochures will be sent to you for 25¢. This 
amount will be applied on your first order. 


ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP hep. sip cuicaco st Ate | 


Mental Illness 
Strikes Children Too... 


thousands of them... 
even little ones of four or five! 




















° — asS0Cy, 
The National Association for Mental "oy 
Health is carrying on a research pro- £ 3 
gram to combat the mental illnesses # id 


of childhood. Support this program. 
Help conquer mental illness, Next. 


my SUMMER SESSIONS 
‘ ‘ 
De'Paul 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
UNIVERSITY 





.w 
¢, “A 





LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES « MUSIC + COMMERCE 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION « MANY WORKSHOPS 


A carefully selected and extensive curriculurn for teachers. While 
at_DePaul, combine profitable study with Chicago's many edvantages. 
Two summer sessions. Write today for bulletin and dates. 


Director of Summer Sessions, DePau! University 
5 £. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


The CLARK"BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


Can help good teachers get positions in WASHINGTON, OREGON, 
CALIFORNIA, other WESTERN STATES, including ALASKA & 
HAWAII. If you want ACTION on the best vacancies, REGISTER 
NOW. Mention THE INSTRUCTOR—FREE REGISTRATION. 

505 Columbia Bidg., Spokane 4, Wash.—Member N.A.T.A. C. J. Cooil, Mgr. 


——— COME WEST, TEACHER, COME WEST 
Teach in California, Arizona, Nevada, Oregon, Washington, 
or other Western States. 

Good Salaries—California state average (1960-61), $6,513 
Positions for all grades and teaching fields. 


____Afall Teachers Agency Dept. C, 131 University Ave. 


Palo Alto, California 


C. R. COZZENS, Mor. 
Member—N.A.T.A. 






































TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 
706 South Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 


SOUTHWEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY [=e nanan: Ssnnanunaen 


and Alaska. FREE ENROLLMENT 
P.0. BOX 4035, ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 


Member National Assn. Teachers’ Agencies 
Teachers Earn More 
-in CALIFORNIA! 


| 
f | ° HIGHER INCOME | 
e MORE SECURITY | 

e MILDER CLIMATE 


tea jo —_........_........... 
CONDITIONS 

























TEACH IN THE GOLDEN WEST 
Elementary - High School - College 
OPPORTUNITIES open NOW! 
Write Today... 

JAYNE ADAMS TEACHER'S 
AGENCY 
1669 Chester Ave. 
3akersfield, Calif. 








California need 
teachers experi- 
enced or not. 


\feuchers often 




















teachers often 
. start from $5,800 
\" Potential of 
. $9,200. FREE in- 
“2 formation abo 
certification. 







BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 


Nation wide service; placements in teaching and ad- 
ministration. Write, telling us about yourself. 
Established 1925, W. K. Yocum, Mor., Member N.A.T.A. 


516 N. Charles St Baltimore 1, Md 













\ 


\ Individual attention 


KEMP Tens No registration fee 
AGENCY \ Complete coverage 


Since 1909 = 
Dept. B, 681 Morket St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 


We recommend for officially reported vacancies only. 
Member National Ass'n of Teachers Agencies 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
316 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
Phone GRanite 97-6668 


Specializing in New York State 





Traveling Representat ve Estabiished 1874 
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FREE AND INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 
YOU WILL WANT TO ORDER 


MAD Ere 
ORDER 


Animals That Give People Milk 
—A 28-page booklet telling about milk 
animals of the United States and the 
world, such as zebu, buffalo, and rein- 
deer; includes information about the 
development of the dairy cow and the 
importance of milk in a well balanced 
diet (National Dairy Council, 111 
North Canal St., Chicago 6, Ill.; $.20). 


Audubon Nature Bulletins on 
Insects and Spiders—Set of seven 
bulletins (4 to 6 pages) including 
titles such as “Live Insects in the 
Classroom,” “How Insects Benefit 
Man,” and “Spiders and Silk”; illus- 
trated with line drawings and photo- 
graphs (National Audubon Society, 
1130 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N.Y.; 
set, $.70 plus $.07 postage and han- 
dling; individual bulletins, $.15). 


Campaigns of the Civil War- 
A colorful 26” x 38” map showing 
major areas of conflict during the Civil 
War; also written information about 
battles, and pictures of famous leaders, 
flags, and so on (C. S. Hammond and 
Co., Maplewood, N.J.; $1.00). 


Children’s Books... For 81.25 
or Less—A book list compiled by a 
committee of experienced librarians 
appointed by ACEI; includes books 
about animals, music, and science; 
picture and alphabet books; stories 
for older boys and girls; and so on 
(Association for Childhood Education 
International, 3615 Wisconsin Ave., 
N.W., Washington 16, D.C.; $.75). 
Cloud Chart — Shows thirty-five 
cloud formations in color; includes 
name, description, and weather forecast 
for each formation; also available, a 
10-page booklet, “How to Forecast the 
Weather,” containing 16 color photos 
of cloud types and information about 
the weather they foretell (W. J. Rubin, 
Box 8615, Richmond 26, Va.; chart 
1744” x 2214”, $.50; chart 11” x 17”, 
$.25; booklet, $.10). 


Instructor Bulletin Boards—A 
set for each grade, 1 through 6; each 
set includes 21 colorfully printed and 
designed ready-to-use slogans for 
bulletin boards and an accompanying 
idea sheet with over 60 ideas for using 
the slogans and 16 sketches illustrating 
their use (F. A. Owen Publishing Co.. 
Dansville, N.Y.; $1.50 per set). 


It's a Tree Country—This book- 
let tells what part forests played in 
the development of our country and 
discusses lumbering and forest con- 
servation today; also available are a 
map “Where We Grow Our Trees” 
and a chart “Products of the Tree 
Farm” (American Forest Products 
Industries, Inc., 1816 N Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C.; booklet, 1 per pu- 
pil; map, chart, 3 per school; free). 


Little Wonder Books —Supple- 
mentary readers in science and social 


studies, carefully graded and keyed 
to the major interests of children; 60 
individual titles, including Life in the 
Sea, America’s Holidays, Plains In. 
dians, and Exploring Latin America 


(Charles E. Merrill Books, Inc., 1300 | 


Alum Creek Drive, Columbus 16, 
Ohio; $.28 each; rates on quantity 


orders). 


Map of Outer Space—Full-color 
12” x 33” map showing relationship 
of planets, asteroids, Milky Way 
galaxy, and so on, in outer space 
(Modern Toy Company, 225 W. Illinois 
St., Chicago 10, Ill; $1.00). 


New Approaches to the Edu- 
eation of the Gifted—A 112-page 
review of research that has been done 
on gifted students and an overview of 
current practices regarding them in 
the educational field; discusses new 
approaches to their education in the 
elementary and junior and senior high 
schools; includes a bibliography; by 
Cyril William Wooleock (Silver Bur. 
dett Co., Morristown, N.J.; $2.00). 


Numbers to Know—A _ handy, 
pocket-size booklet-guide to weights 
and measures; includes angles, foreign 
currencies, common formulas, time 
differences, and so on (Ticonderoga 
Publishers, 230 Park Ave., New York 
17, N.Y.; $.20; rates on quantity 
orders). 


Natrition—Kit No. 1, Elementary 
Grades, includes a colorful “Food 
Mobile”; “Foodway to Follow” poster, 
check chart, and notebook page; 
“Bread in the Making” booklet and 
teacher’s guide, and so on (American 
Institute of Baking, 400 East Ontario 
St., Chicago 11, Ill; free). 


Research Relating to Children, 
Bulletin 12—A list of studies in 
progress on growth and development, 
exceptional children, the educational 
process, personality and adjustment, 
and so on; as reported to the Clear- 
inghouse for Research in Child Life 
(No. FS3.220:12; Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C.; $1.00). 


Teaching by Television— A sec- 
ond edition of a report of the same 
title published by the Ford Founda- 
tion and the Fund for the Advance: 
ment of Education in May 1959; in- 
corporates recent developments in 
educational TV and lists persons to 
contact for further information about 
television experiments (Ford Founda- 
tion, Office of Reports, 477 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y.; free). 


The Untold Story of Our Flag 

A 24-page booklet which traces the 
origin of the American flag and ex- 
plains what it symbolizes for the 
American people; by Lawrence Phelps 
Tower (Oceana Publications, 84 
Fourth Ave., New York 3, N.Y.; $.25). 


BE SURE TO WRITE TO THE ADDRESS GIVEN IN 


EACH CASE, 


DO NOT WRITE TO THE INSTRUCTOR. 
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ATTENDED SCHOOL 
PUNCTUALLY and REGULARLY 
DURING 











Four handsome school certificates and 
awards for honoring individual achieve- 
ment and recognizing school service 
such as safety patrols, library helpers, 





| cafeteria squads, or playground clean- 
up teams. Entirely non-competitive. 
Ideal for demonstrating the school pro- 
gram. Especially suitable for play days, 
spring festivals, award assemblies. 


Printed on Vellum in two colors with 
distinctive designs. Individual 
envelopes and gold seals that can be 
embossed with the school seal. 


Package of ten with gold seals and 
just $1.50 


white envelopes... . 


Pee ten aenen en anaes esas esas eee 


Fr. A. Owen Publishing Co. 

| Dansville, N.Y. 561 

IPlease send me the following Certificates 

and Awards at $1.50 per package of 10: 
#595, Award of Honor (red and black) 


++ 596, Outstanding School Service Cer- | 
tificate of Merit (purple and black) 


#597, Regular Attendance Certificate 
of Award (blue and black) 


#598, Good Scholarship Certificate of 
Award (yreen and blac 


Total Amount of Order $ 


[] Bill me, payable in 30 days. 
[_] Payment enclosed. 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders 
Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges 














A First-Grade 


Preview 


VIVIAN STEWART 


Teacher, First Grade 


CHRISTINE CARLSON 


Kindergarten Teacher 


Elizabeth Avenue School 
Franklin Township, New Jersey 


H ELLO,” began the booklet 
which the first-grade children 
gave to the kindergarten children. 
“Good-by,” it ended. The book- 
let was part of an orientation 
project between a first grade and 
a kindergarten in our school. Cer- 
tain children in a kindergarten 
class felt a particular need to 
know what would happen the 
next year. What went on in first 
grade? Would it be very different 
from kindergarten? 

The visit was planned by the 
teachers, of course, but the chil- 
dren carried out the project. The 
first grade made booklets. Cen- 
tered on the construction-paper 
cover was “Hello,” around which 
each child drew his own crayon 
and chalk design. The inside page 
read, “Dear Girls and Boys, Wel- 
come to our First Grade room. 
We hope you enjoy your visit. 
Come again. Your Friends, The 
First Grade.” On the back cover 
was written “Good-by.” 

When the kindergarteners ar- 
rived for their visit, the first- 
grade class greeted them with a 
welcome song. Then one by one 
first-graders explained or read 
placards around the room which 


illustrated activities in the first 
grade. 
“This is our sound chart. We 


learn that words are made up of 
sounds.” 

“This is our number chart. We 
learn about numbers.” 

“This is our science table. We 
are learning about machines. This 
is a lever. This is a pulley.” 

“These are our turtles. Their 
names are Myrtle and Oliver. We 
had a turtle race. It was a tie. We 
will have another race.” 

“These are pictures 
families.” 

“We learn to read in first 
grade. We read about Alice and 
Jerry. This is Alice. This is Jerry. 
Come and see. See Alice. This is 
Jerry. Come and see. See Alice. 
See Jerry.” This story was in a 
card holder, with big pictures of 
Alice and Jerry and the phrase 
cards. 

The kindergarten children had 
a chance to explore the room to 


of our 


look more closely at the new 
things about which they had just 
heard. 

Before the kindergarten chil- 
dren left, the first-graders pre- 
sented a booklet to each. Upon 
returning to their room, the kin- 
dergarteners asked, “What does 
the book say?” Together with 
their teacher, they “read” each 
line in the booklet. 

This project seemed especially 
successful for various reasons. 

1. Everyone in the kindergar- 
ten and first grade participated. 

2. Several phases of learning 
were incorporated. Social: The 
first-graders learned that hosts 
must prepare for guests. The kin- 
dergarteners behaved as good 
guests should. Communications: 
The first-graders told the kinder- 
garteners about their work, using 
both oral and written language. 
The kindergarteners listened to 
contemporaries. Arts: Handicraft 
and music were used to make the 
event enjoyable. Recall: The first- 
graders reviewed their work in 
order to plan for their guests. 
The kindergarteners recalled their 
experience after returning to their 
room. 

3. Best of all, the project was 
fun! The kindergarteners knew 
that they were going to like first 
grade. The first-graders were able 
to see their progress. 





Directory of 
Book Publishers 


(See pages 15, 16, 17, and 57) 


Childrens Pre r: 
Racine Ave., Chicago 7, Il 
Doubleday & Co., Inc., 575 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
Ginn & Co., Statler Bldg., 
Boston 17, Mass. 
Golden Press, Inc., 
New York 20, N.Y. 


Jackson Blvd. & 
Madison 
Park Sq., 


630 Fifth Ave., 


Hart Publishing Co., Inc., 74 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 

Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

Macmillan Co., Publishers, 60 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., a, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36, } N.Y. 

David McKay Co., Inc., 119 W. 40th 


St., New York 18, N.Y. 
Charles E. 
Alum 
Ohio. 
William Morrow & Co., 
Park Ave., 
G. P. 


Merrill Books, Inc., 1300 
Creek Drive, Columbus 16, 


Inc., 425 
S.. New York 16, N.Y. 
Putnam's Sons, 210 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
Scott Foresman & Co., 
Publishers, 
11, Ill. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 597-599 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Henry Z. Walck, Inc., oo 101 
Fifth Ave., New York 3, 
Franklin Watts, Inc., fe 
Ave., New York 22, N Y 
Whittlesey House. See McGraw-Hill. 


Educational 
i33 E. Erie St., Chicago 


Le *xington 









“HOBBY DYEING BOOK” 
24 pages. Easy illustrated 
instructions for making 
toys, gifts, jewelry and 
crafts. 


tints 


dyes 


Miss RIT, P.O. Box 401, Dept. T. 1. 


indianapolis 6, Ind. 
“Hobby Dyeing Book” 
(Single copy free.) 


“How to Make Costumes” 
(Single copy free.) 





Send for these Rit booklets and see 
how much fun it is to dye almost 
everything with Rit®! 


“HOW TO MAKE COSTUMES” 
Rit’s famous costume book, com- 
plete with patterns—32 big pages 
— full-color illustrations. 





Please send me the booklets checked below: 


oO 
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YOUR OWN COPY OF 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
HELPS YOU DO A BETTER 
TEACHING JOB . MEANS 
LESS WORK FOR YOU. 
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enter my subscription to 


ee eevee 


[] one year at $6 


[] two years at $11 
THE [] three years at $16 


[] please bill me Name 
[] payment enclosed St. & No. 
[] new [ renewal City, Zone, State 


Mail to The INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, New York 





Don’t miss the new Teaching Aids! 


Send today for your free copy of the brand-new 
Instructor Teaching Aids Catalog. In this group of modern 
classroom tools, you’ll find everything you want to help you 
in your daily teaching. A postal card will do. Just write to: 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 





Dansville, N. Y. 

















NOW YOU CAN VISIT 30 DESKS AT ONCE 


Add fuller understanding to each student’s microscope 
study right from your own desk with the B&L Tri- 
Simplex* Micro-projector. 

The Tri-Simplex* lets you point out important 
details to the entire group at once. Students know 
exactly what to look for when using their own microscopes, 
They understand better; you get your point across faster. 

Like to have a good Jook for yourself? Ask for a laboratory 
demonstration or write for Catalog E-248. No obligation, of 
course. Bausch & Lomb Incorporated, 82317 Bausch Street, 
Rochester 2, New York. 






BAUSCH & LOMB 
lz-simplex 
MICRO-PROJECTOR 


Project fixed microscope slides or living 
micro-organisms onto a wall screen, or 
table-top for tracing. Change-over is quick 
and easy. (Meets requirements of C.C.S.S.O. 
Purchase Guide, Nos. 2610 and 
2615.) From $150.00. (Price subject 
to change.) 











BAUSCH & LOMB 


Vv 


90 THE INSTRUCTOR, May 196! 


* Trademark, 
Bausch & Lomb Incorporated 














FIRST 
CLAS 
MAIL 


The March Cover 


Dear Miss Owen 
. . » You should have saved “The 
Railroad Station” for your April issue 
with its Design feature. 
George Rothman, South Dakota 


ew 





There is so much to see in 
Buffet’s picture “The Rail- 
road Station,” 


Bernard 
Ann Elliston, Pennsylvania 


We hope to have another subject 
by Mr. Buffet next year. 


* 
The Mathematics Feature 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Dr. Eads’s practical suggestions for 
grouping (Mar., p. 99) will certainly 
be put to use... 

Kenneth Koehler, Ohio 


Does Dr. DeVault imply (p. 102) 
that there is no place for the stand- 
ardized test in arithmetic? How else 
can you be absolutely sure of growth? 

Allen MeCreary, Indiana 


He neither said nor implied it, 
but is there no other means of con- 
clusively evaluating performance? 


. Who would have thought ten 
years ago that we would be scrutiniz- 
ing the stability of the cliché that 
2 + 2 is always four! 

Pearl Objawai, Hawaii 


* 
Give Us More 


Dear Miss Owen: 
... I'd like to see more long, long 
stories like “Secret Elephants” (Mar., 
p. 61). 

Larry Bushman, Massachusetts 


When you selected the 
Tired of Snow Suits” for your March 
issue (p. 52), how did you know that 
we would have one of the 
winters ever? 


song “I’m 


snowiest 
. I taught the song 
the moment The Instructor arrived; 
soon the whole school was singing it. 

Lois Liebman, New York 


* 
Teaching Machines 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Mr. Komoski’s article (Mar., p. 32) 
was a good starter, but there are other 
questions to be answered. Will there 
be follow-ups? 


Pete Pollock, Texas 


Yes. 









.. It is very 
emochi doesn’t think teaching ma. | 
chines will mean less teachers. It wil! | 
mean one less teacher, for when they 
arrive, I quit. 

Felix Brooksby, Nevada 


interesting that Mr, 


* 


Rebuttal to Bigotry 





Dear Miss Owen: 
I am writing in reference to the let. | 
ter which appeared in your March 
issue (First Class Mail, p. 136) from 
Merna Sherehiah. . . . Is her teaching 
as biased as her thinking? ... 
Maxine Edelstein, New Jersey 


In America, we teachers should be 
training our children to understand 
and sympathize with others in the 
world. As a teacher, I am deeply in. 
censed. ... 


Mrs. F. Abrams, New Jersey 


‘If Miss Sherehiah is in an educa. 
tional system, she should hang her 
head in shame. ... 

Samuel Seidler, New Jersey 


We were surprised that these 
three letters, all from the same 
state, were the only answers to Miss | 
Sherehiah’s comment. 


* 
Pleasantly Curious | 


Dear Miss Owen: 

The Instructor poster in the March 
issue (p. 13) was very appealing, but 
who is the child? We are sure we 
have seen her before. Is she a pho- 
tographer’s model? 

Ruth Mellvaine, Georgia 





Not a model, but one who “mugs 
it up” every time she sees a camera, 
to quote her father. The child is 
Jennifer Crane, daughter of our 
artist John Crane, and you see her 
in the corner of the Kindergarten 
page every time it appears. 


Has Joe 


teacher? 


Buresch ever been 4 
“Spring Thaw” (Mar. p- 
24) ... is so typical of what we are 
experiencing this very moment... . 


Fred C. Johnson, Idaho 


No, but his wife is. 
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BASED ON UNIQUE LEARNING WHEELS which give 
student instruction in phonetic rules governing 85% of English 
language; also in homonyms and exceptions that make up the 
remaining 15%. Each Learning Wheel revolves within a durable 
holder, 71% inches square, on which specific spelling problems are 
posed. There are 20 words on each side of each wheel. 


IMPROVES SPELLING PROFICIENCY REGARDLESS OF PRESENT 
ACHIEVEMENT LEVELS 


* ... high motivation and interest because student competes only with 


himself, progresses at his own rate, and feels responsible for his 
own success 


...student studies only those words which give him trouble; no 
waste of time on words which cause no problem 


...eight achievement levels, enabling each student to improve as 
fast as his own learning rate will permit 


... immediate feedback”’ of trouble words helps student learn faster, 
remember better 


...employs 1,483 words, as opposed to 700 words covered in the 
average 7th grade spelling programs 


..-requires as little as 20 minutes daily—-gives teacher more time 
for individual consultation 


ORDER NOW! 


Anticipate Fall 


Please send me the following Spelling Laboratories: 
Lab(s) Illa, No. J3-3100 @ 
Requirements 


Specify 
September Delivery 


if Desired 


USE THIS CONVENIENT ORDER FORM 
SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, INC., Dept. I-5, 259 East Erie St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


lic 
Spelling | NOW 


ps8 bebersf?? | AVAILABLE 
. [l« 


NOW 
AVAILABLE 


Lab Illa—wor ind spelling principles particularly designed 
for ust ith grad in be used in grades 6, 8 and 9. 

Lab Ilc—words and spelling principles designed especially 
for ) 6tl t in grades 5 and 7. 


SRA SPELLING LABORATORY 
each $@s5o 


Includes complete instructions for putting this program 
easily into operation. No special training required. 


EACH SPELLING LABORATORY CONTAINS: 

81 Learning Wheels teaching a total of 1,483 words. 

48 wheels, 6 at each of 8 increasing levels of difficulty, teach 

honetic rules. 

12 wh f h at two top difficulty levels, cover homonyms 
21 wi Is dur te tt » most frequently used. 
Diagnostic Achievement Surveys to identify initial spelling 
pr f and fur h per f ks on the rate at which 
new wor re being 


Level Check Tests t valuate progress at each level of 


Teacher's Handbook Limit nstructions for operating 
Spelling Labor y Pr 
Student 


chart pr 


Record Book nt tudent records answers and 
F (or f ich child). 





on 10-day nr 


ed in salable condition. | 











